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Foreword 


Nancy M. P. Bocken 


Sufficiency is a concept that is becoming ever more important in developing nations 
to come to sufficient levels of health, education and nutrition for all, and in devel- 
oped nations, to start addressing unsustainable levels of consumption. In this way, 
sufficiency is at the heart of sustainable development. However, the world is on fire, 
and at the time of writing in autumn 2023, 6 out of 9 planetary boundaries have been 
crossed (Richardson et al. 2023). And still, we do not yet have a concrete plan to break 
through business as usual. 

The way in which products and services are produced and consumed drives our 
global footprints. From a business perspective, this can be captured conceptually ina 
“business model”, which provides an overview of how a business proposes value; cre- 
ates and delivers this value and captures financial and other forms of value, prefer- 
ably in a sustainable way. The business model lens therefore has the potential to 
break through unsustainable production and consumption patterns. 

In the now popular area of the circular economy, we coined the resource strate- 
gies of narrowing the loop (using less resources per product and using less in gen- 
eral), closing the loop (in essence, recycling), slowing the loop (extending the life of 
products) and regenerating loops (improving natural resources). While the closing 
the loop model is still the most common circular business strategy, ample research 
has shown that we cannot recycle ourselves out of the environmental crisis, as recy- 
cling uses energy, exacerbating carbon emissions and cannot continue perpetually 
because of material degradation. 

One solution would lie in pursuing a sufficiency-driven business model - the ulti- 
mate type of business model to counteract unsustainable consumption. This idea 
emerged from the observation that not all businesses had the typical “take-make- 
waste” linear model based on planned obsolescence but quite the opposite. Mark 
Adams, Managing Director of furniture company Vitsce talks about his company en- 
abling: “Living with Less that Lasts Longer”. Outdoor company Patagonia asks us to 
not buy stuff at all or to buy second-hand where possible. Inspiring examples led us 
to conceptualize a sufficiency-oriented business model. 

Sufficiency in business might sound like an oxymoron but there are many op- 
portunities to create value in a more sufficient way. These would include longer last- 
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ing and durable products, offering quality over quantity, designing for upgrading 
and multiple life cycles, offering second-hand or vintage marketplaces, frugal inno- 
vations, offering alternatives to materialistic consumption and services rather than 
products. 

While this idea of sufficiency in business stimulated discussions on desirability, 
feasibility and viability, on top of the long-term concerns about the economy if we were 
to consume less, I am happy to see that Sufficiency in Business is now an important 
theme in business and academia. 

The editors of this book have taken on the challenge to bring together different 
perspectives on Sufficiency in Business. It is almost impossible to do this type of 
research without a personal conviction to make a change in the world. Maike Gossen 
and Laura Niessen have created their own strong voices in shaping the sufficiency 
debate and how business could play a role in this. Sufficiency in Business is no longer 
aterm to shy away from but a topic to investigate, debate and put in practice. On the 
macro-economic scale, debates about degrowth and alternative forms of valuing the 
world around us, beyond the economic, are continuing to take shape. 

Some final words from others that find themselves on a sufficiency journey and 
feel insecure about the future - a word of wisdom borrowed from American com- 
puter scientist Alan Kay: “The best way to predict the future is to invent it!” So let us 
all try and contribute to this positive future. 
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The cover of this book shows a tree in a much smaller flowerpot. Why might this 
image seem strange to observers? The tree is green and thriving, even though it 
feeds off little soil. For us, this is an analogy of sufficiency in business. Sufficiency in 
businesses is about strategies that reduce production levels, curb sales and promote 
lower consumption with the aim to stay within ecological planetary boundaries and 
ensure well-being. This is at odds with current economic thinking and, like the tree 
inourimage, does not yet stand firmly on solid ground. However, the growing inter- 
est in research and practice in sufficiency-oriented businesses promises a blooming 
future. This book is a contribution to present some ofthe latest work and provide an 
interdisciplinary perspective on this innovative field of research. 

What is sufficiency and how does business relate to it? There is no generally 
agreed definition of sufficiency but the idea is intuitive: "It is the sense that, as one 
does more and more of an activity, there can be enough and there can be too much. 
I eat because I'm hungry but at some point I'm satiated. If I keep eating I become 
bloated." (Princen 2005: 6) This is similarly logical at the collective level, because 
it is recognized that sufficiency is not an individual responsibility but a collective 
endeavor. In the context of ecological overshoot, this commonplace principle of suf- 
ficiency has been revived to represent an ecological principle: when does too much 
resource and material use threaten social well-being and ecological boundaries? 

Sufficiency in the sustainability context thus is a response to two major chal- 
lenges: First, it addresses environmental degradation, with its accompanying ef- 
fects, such as the extraction of more resources than can be replenished and the emis- 
sion of more greenhouse gases than can be absorbed. Here, it is often understood in 
a triad with efficiency and consistency. Efficiency means using fewer resources to 
produce the same amount or even more. Consistency refers to producing in accor- 
dance with nature: designing products that are not harmful or closing the resource 
cycle, such as in a circular economy. Sufficiency complements these two principles 
by reducing the overall consumption of resources. 

The second major challenge that sufficiency addresses is to secure human needs 
and social well-being. Many humans struggle to meet their basic needs, while the 
wealthier sections of society consume far more than is necessary for their basic well- 
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being. A particularly striking example is that in 2018, one per cent ofthe world’s pop- 
ulation caused 50 per cent of CO, emissions from commercial aviation, particularly 
private aircraft (Gössling/Humpe 2020). This contrasts with the estimate that 89 per 
cent of the world's population did not travel by air. Similar examples can be found 
across sectors, where the excess by some groups is mirrored by the scarcity of others. 
Sufficiency addresses this inequality, as it proposes to reduce overconsumption in 
affluent communities so that resources are left for communities that are struggling. 
As such, it aligns with the goals of a Doughnut Economy (Raworth 2017), where the 
social needs of all should be met within the ecological boundaries of the planet. 

Sufficiency has seen increased interest both in academic research (Sandberg 
2021) and in the real world. Global events such as Russia's invasion of Ukraine in 
2022 and the following energy crisis increased public awareness in Europe of the 
need to reduce resource and energy consumption. While it is still the *ugly duckling" 
of sustainability principles and often left aside next to its more popular siblings 
efficiency and consistency, sufficiency is starting to step out of the shadow as a real 
necessity for a sustainable future. 

One highly under-researched question is: what role can businesses play in 
driving sufficiency? As a central decision maker in processes of production and 
consumption, businesses are increasingly called upon to take responsibility in a 
sustainability transformation (Hoffman/Ehrenfeld 2017). Businesses can create 
new demands and wants, with mainstream marketing and advertising practices 
stipulating that people keep buying new products. As such, the node of business 
is a potential transformation point in spreading the sufficiency principle across 
society. The field of research on sufficiency-oriented companies can be traced back 
to the 1990s, when Wolfgang Sachs (1993) defined four dimensions of a sufficiency 
economy: less clutter, less speed, less distance and less market. Dyllick and Hock- 
erts (2002) also introduced sufficiency as a fundamental element of a sustainable 
company. A few years later, Bocken and Short (2016) used practical examples to 
demonstrate how companies can develop sufficiency-oriented business models. 
Niessen and Bocken (2021) built on earlier work and provided an overview of strate- 
gies that companies can use to promote sufficiency. The most common strategies 
originate from the marketing toolbox (Gossen et al. 2019): Sufficiency-oriented 
product strategies that focus on the development of durable, high quality and 
repairable alternatives to conventional products, as well as extending the warranty 
period and offering repair services. These strategies are often complemented by 
communication measures such as anti-consumerist messages, raising awareness 
of the impact of consumption on the environment and humans and challenging the 
materialistic norms of a consumer society. 

This book is a snapshot of the growing interest and community around suffi- 
ciency-oriented businesses. With ecological and social challenges becoming ever 
more pressing, it is necessary to imagine alternative forms of business and explore 
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real-world cases of courageous frontrunners. The book is structured into three 
parts. It combines contributions from academics and practitioners, some of which 
are based on empirical data and some of which are conceptual in nature. 

Part I introduces sufficiency in business more broadly, through presenting dif- 
ferent viewpoints. Julia Bruckner gives an overview of the existing academic de- 
bate on sufficiency-oriented business. Christel Maurer then looks at strategies that 
businesses can pursue for sufficiency. This is followed by a chapter by Maren Ingrid 
Kropfeld and André Reichel on transforming into a purpose-driven business. Part 
I also includes an exploration of what sufficiency in business means through the 
lens of critical realism by Iana Nesterova and Hubert Buch-Hansen. Finally, Laura 
Beyeler connects sufficiency to the principle of care. 

In Part II, experiences with sufficiency in business are explained using empir- 
ical examples. The chapter by Jana-Michaela Timm and Michaela Hausdorf deals 
with community-supported business models in various sectors. Jessica Jungell- 
Michelsson and Iana Nesterova explore the process of embedding sufficiency in 
the food business. The chapter by Joshua Hurtado Hurtado, Heini Salonen, Tina 
Nyfors, Pasi Heikkurinen and Kristoffer Wilén stays in the food sector and looks 
at cultures of sufficiency in business. Beatriz Garcia-Ortega, Javier Galan-Cubillo, 
F. Javier Llorens-Montes and Blanca de-Miguel-Molina then provide an example 
from the fashion sector: they examine social media communication of a sportswear 
brand for sufficiency. The chapter by Maélle Soulis and Oksana Mont explores how 
the sufficiency-oriented business model is applied in French fashion SMEs. Then, 
Viola Muster and Marlene Münsch examine the role that minimalism can play in 
hindering sufficiency. The next chapter by Laura Niessen, Nancy Bocken and Marc 
Dijk gives an example of how sufficiency-oriented efforts can influence users in the 
mobility sector. Then, Isabelle Dabadie reports on her experiences with sufficiency 
in the ICT sector. Finally, Jana Gebauer, Laura Niessen and Maike Gossen look at 
how sufficiency can address the rebound effect in a steel and metal processing 
company. 

Part III goes beyond businesses and deals with the necessary changes in broader 
society. Isaac Arturo Ortega Alvarado critically reviews the role of the market in so- 
cial transformation. Maike Gossen, Josephine Tróger and Vivian Frick discuss eco- 
nomic and societal barriers that still stand in the way of sufficiency businesses. The 
broader part ofthe transformation is then linked to politics with the chapter by Jonas 
Lage, Benjamin Best, Tobias Froese and Carina Zell-Ziegler, who examine the inter- 
play between business action and policy for sufficiency. 
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Part A - 
Viewpoints on Sufficiency in Business 


Towards a Characterization 

of Sufficiency-Oriented Businesses 
Enhancing their Understanding and 
Identifying Key Dimensions 


Julia Bruckner 


Abstract This chapter examines the prevailing understanding of sufficiency-oriented busi- 
nesses and identifies their (ideal) characteristics along six dimensions according to the current 
state of knowledge. Based on a systematic literature review and expert interviews, it offers a 
conceptual basis for future research and provides guidance for the integration of sufficiency in 
businesses. 


1. Introduction 


In response to the current environmental crisis, the sufficiency approach, which 
seeks to align current production and consumption levels with planetary bound- 
aries while ensuring a decent standard of living for all, is gaining scholarly interest 
across various academic domains (Sandberg 2021; Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 
2022). For businesses operating within the current growth-oriented economic sys- 
tem, sufficiency seems to represent a comprehensive and far-reaching concept 
that necessitates a fundamental shift in traditional business logic (Jungell-Michels- 
son/Heikkurinen 2022). While existing publications on corporate sufficiency have 
discussed the concept mainly with regard to specific sufficiency-oriented busi- 
ness models (e.g., Bocken/Short 2016), business strategies (e.g., Freudenreich/ 
Schaltegger 2020) and corporate marketing (e.g., Gossen et al. 2019), the need to 
incorporate sufficiency as a holistic principle throughout the business has been 
emphasized for effective implementation (Bocken/Short 2016; Gossen et al. 2019; 
Beyeler/Jaeger- Erben 2022; Niessen et al. 2023b). Recent studies have begun to take 
initial steps towards a more comprehensive approach by empirically examining the 
constituent elements of general sufficiency-oriented business practices (Beyeler/ 
Jaeger-Erben 2022) and of entire businesses driving a sufficiency-based circular 
economy (Bocken et al. 2022). 
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However, as the prevailing conceptualization of corporate sufficiency reveals 
contradictions and ambiguities (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022), a com- 
prehensive and systematic characterization of sufficiency-oriented companies is 
warranted. A pressing need has emerged to advance our understanding of suffi- 
ciency-oriented businesses, including their partly distinctive conceptualizations, 
and subsequently to identify their characteristics based on the existing state of 
knowledge. This would provide a crucial theoretical foundation for future research 
and guide companies in embedding sufficiency throughout the business. 

To address this research gap, this chapter aims to both enhance the general un- 
derstanding of sufficiency-oriented businesses and to provide a systematic synthe- 
sis oftheir (ideal) characteristics according to the current state of knowledge. Hence, 
the following research questions are investigated: (1) How is corporate sufficiency 
currently understood and conceptualized in research? And (2) which characteristics 
constitute or should constitute sufficiency-oriented businesses? For this purpose, a 
systematic literature review was conducted to identify prevalent themes in the un- 
derstanding and common characteristics of sufficiency-oriented businesses. Addi- 
tionally, semi-structured expert interviews with corporate sufficiency scholars were 
employed to validate the findings and obtain deeper insights into their understand- 
ings, complementing the findings from published work. 


2. Method 
2.1 Systematic literature review 


As systematic literature reviews (SLR) aim at assessing the existing knowledge of a 
research field and identifying research gaps (Tranfield et al. 2003), this method was 
used to investigate the general understanding and (ideal-typical) characteristics of 
sufficiency-oriented businesses. This study followed the recommended procedure 
of Snyder (2019) for SLR in business research. 

The SLR included articles published before May 2023 and used the Web of 
Science, ScienceDirect, Emerald, Wiley, EconBiz and WISO databases. Initially, the 
search strings “sufficiency” and “business”, including synonyms and wildcards in 
English and German, were used in the “title” and “abstract” search fields. Since this 
yielded an unmanageable number of results given the ubiquitous applicability ofthe 
term "sufficiency", the search strings were further restricted by using “sustainabil- 
ity" as an additional keyword and excluding the term "self-sufficiency". To restrict 
the search string as much as necessary, but as little as possible, these two additional 
keywords were only applied to the search field “abstract”, as the results of the “title” 
search field were still manageable with the initial search string. Consequently, the 
following search string was used: 
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Title = sufficiency* AND (business* OR compan* OR corporat* OR firm* OR enter- 
prise") OR 

Abstract = sufficiency* AND (sustainab*) NOT self-sufficiency AND (business* OR 
compan” OR corporat* OR firm* OR enterprise") 


Articles were selected by screening abstracts to make an initial selection, followed 
by in-depth reading of the articles to ensure that they fulfilled all determined crite- 
ria (see Table 1). Papers published in non-peer-reviewed journals and book chapters 
were deliberately included since this would otherwise limit the sample size and pre- 
vent a comprehensive approach to understanding sufficiency-oriented businesses, 
as recommended by Jungell-Michelsson and Heikkurinen (2022) for SLR on suffi- 
ciency in specific contexts. 


Table 1: Inclusion and exclusion criteria for the SLR 


Inclusion criteria Exclusion criteria 

Language English or German All other languages 

Search parameters Search string keywords intitleor | Search string keywords in other 
abstract search fields 

Source Scientific journals or book chap- Other sources, e.g., dissertations 
ters 

Meaning of sufficiency | Sufficiency in the sense of re- Sufficiency with a different 
ducing or changing consump- meaning, e.g., as a general 
tion/production or ensuring a expression for “enough” or as 
minimum level of consump- part of the Thai "sufficiency 
tion/production economy" 

Business context Discussion of sufficiency in the Discussion of sufficiency in other 
business context contexts, e.g., politics 

Notions of sufficiency- | Author-made conceptualiza- Other statements on sufficiency- 

oriented businesses tions or descriptions of exist- oriented businesses 
ing/ideal-typical characteristics 
of sufficiency-oriented busi- 
nesses 


The articles ofthe initial sample were further complemented by six articles that 
were known to the author but were not found via the search strategy. In total, 39 
relevant articles were identified. Figure 1 presents a summary ofthe search process. 
An overview ofthe final sample is provided in Appendix A. 
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Figure 1: Overview ofthe search process. 
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The distribution ofthe publications on corporate sufficiency until 2023 is shown 
in Figure 2. The first year that the term “sufficiency” was used in the business context 
was 2002 and in the subsequent years, only a few articles were published. Since 2013, 
publications have mostly remained at a modest level. From 2019 on, the number of 
publications on corporate sufficiency has risen considerably. 


Figure 2: Distribution of publications across time. 
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After the final sample was determined, qualitative content analysis according to 
Mayring (2015) was used. Categories were built inductively and were thus directly 
derived from the material. On that basis, the publications were analysed line by line 
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andall complete and generalizable statements by the authors on the understanding 
or characteristics of corporate sufficiency were coded. 


2.2 Expert interviews 


Explorative expert interviews assist in organizing research and gaining orientation 
in novel or unstructured research fields (Bogner et al. 2002). Semi-structured, explo- 
rative expert interviews were thus employed to validate and complement the find- 
ings of the SLR. 

The interview participants in this study comprised current or former re- 
searchers possessing a record of publications on corporate sufficiency. These 
experts were particularly qualified to validate the findings and supplement es- 
sential information to the research field, as they possessed a comprehensive and 
systemic understanding of corporate sufficiency that went beyond the firm level. In 
total, 14 experts were identified and contacted. Additionally, the request was pub- 
lished on the mailing list of a sufficiency research network. This resulted in seven 
experts participating in the interviews of this study (six based in Germany, one in 
the Netherlands). Table 2 provides an overview of all participating researchers, their 
main research focus and the abbreviations assigned to them for presenting their 
statements in the results section. 


Table 2: Sample of the expert interviews 


Expert Main research focus Abbreviation 
Prof. Dr. Niko Paech Post-growth economy A 
Dr. Maike Gossen Sufficiency-oriented consumption B 


and marketing 


Prof. Dr. Uwe Schneidewind Sustainable transformation pro- C 
cesses 

Prof. Dr. Alexandra Palzkill Sustainability transformations D 

Laura Niessen Sufficiency-oriented busi- E 


nesses/business models 


Laura Beyeler Sufficiency-oriented busi- F 
nesses/business models 


Prof. Dr. André Reichel Post-growth economy G 


The interviews were conducted between April 2022 and May 2022. All interviews 
took place online in German or English and were recorded and transcribed. The in- 
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terviews lasted between 43 and 70 minutes. Since explorative expert interviews are 
guided by an open interview style, aimed at generating a wide range of knowledge 
rather than closing knowledge gaps in an exhaustive and standardized way (Bogner 
et al. 2014), the focus was on gaining in-depth insights versus extensively covering 
all interview questions. 

Similar to the SLR analysis, qualitative content analysis according to Mayring 
(2015) was used while the two data sources were analyzed separately. In contrast to 
the previous procedure, deductive categories, i.e., pre-determined categories based 
on the SLR findings (ibid), were built first, enabling a broad initial categorization of 
the material. Subsequently, additional categories were built inductively. 


3. Findings 


This section presents the findings ofthe SLR and the expert interviews and is struc- 
tured according to the research questions outlined in the introduction. For better 
readability, the references ofthe SLR are presented as numbers in line with the table 
of the final sample in Appendix A. 


$.1 General understanding of corporate sufficiency 


Corporate sufficiency as a principle for absolute reduction 

of environmental impacts 

In the current debate, corporate sufficiency is mostly conceptualized as a principle 
for addressing issues of overconsumption and overproduction. The primary goal of 
sufficiency strategies according to the literature [7; 11; 12; 15; 19; 21] and expert in- 
terviews (B, C, D, E, F, G) is hence the reduction of environmental impacts in abso- 
lute terms to comply with maximum limits defined by planetary boundaries. Refer- 
ences to minimum-level considerations, i.e. acknowledging and addressing the lack 
of basic needs satisfaction experienced by economically disadvantaged individuals, 
areonly made sporadically, either by advising sufficiency-oriented businesses to en- 
sure that reducing consumption does not push people below the poverty line [12], or 
by referring to business models that enable the fulfillment of basic needs by offer- 
ing simplified products in low-income contexts [7]. Hence, the literature [33; 35] and 
expert interviews (D, E, F) emphasize the importance of a comprehensive under- 
standing of corporate sufficiency, which considers both environmental and socio- 
economic concerns. 


Conceptualizations of corporate sufficiency 
The early corporate sufficiency discourse primarily framed sufficiency as an issue of 
consumers, who were expected to drive sufficiency in the business sphere by putting 
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external pressure on companies through, for example, consumer boycotts [1; 2]. In 
contrast, current publications acknowledge the active role of businesses in driving 
sufficiency. However, when it comes to the attributed scope of action and the actual 
nature of sufficiency-oriented businesses, the contemporary literature shows ambi- 
guities [34]. Building on the distinction between externally-oriented and internally- 
oriented corporate sufficiency strategies according to Maurer [17], three conceptual- 
izations of sufficiency-oriented businesses were identified: (1) externally-oriented, 
(2) internally-oriented and (3) integrated. 


(1) Externally-oriented conceptualization The most prevalent notion in the literature [3; 
5; 6; 7; 11; 13; 19; 20; 29; 33; 36] and the expert interviews (B, C, D, F) is that sufficiency- 
oriented businesses support consumption reduction or shifts towards sufficiency- 
oriented consumer practices. This conceptualization makes consumers the primary 
object of performing sufficiency and involves both the quantitative dimension of re- 
ducing consumption and the qualitative dimension of promoting shifts towards suf- 
ficiency-oriented consumption practices. However, it was cautioned that narrowing 
the focus solely on this conceptualization exceedingly shifts the responsibility to the 
consumer (F, G). As Reichel’ expresses: 


It is pretended that consumers have to save the world. But how can they do that if 
they are part of a political-economic system that doesn't actually allow them to do 
that, or if they do, it breaks down. That’s why you have to think about production 
[..] and the political-economic environment (C). 


(2) Internally-oriented conceptualization Since sufficiency does not necessarily imply 
“doing things differently, but simply doing less or not doing more” (A), corporate 
sufficiency does not automatically imply supporting customers' sufficiency-ori- 
ented practices, e.g., by realigning the business model with sufficiency (A, D). 
Rather, some scholars apply the principle of sufficiency to the business itself and 
its activities, which can include limiting production volumes, employee numbers, 
profits or the geographical scope of action [9; 17]. This conceptualization would thus 
imply proactively serving less demand than would otherwise be attributed to the 
business (A). It was stated that this type of sufficiency is often applied in owner- 
managed businesses to maintain quality, sustain corporate culture, or increase 
resilience (A). However, applying the sufficiency principle solely to the business car- 
ries the danger of not delivering any environmental benefits, as this may not prevent 
consumers from buying products from competitors who will accordingly serve the 
unsatisfied demand [15; 17]. Hence, these businesses “are then sufficiency-oriented, 


1 All original quotes from interviews that were conducted in German were translated into En- 
glish. 
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but sufficiency unfortunately does not have the overall effect, in macroeconomic 
terms, of contributing to a smaller economy and thus to sustainable development" 
(A). 


(3) Integrated conceptualization Conflating the previous conceptualizations, some 
publications state that placing limits on production and business activities indepen- 
dent of demand stimuli along with supporting sufficiency-oriented consumption is 
the ultimate aim of sufficiency-oriented businesses [12; 15; 18; 21; 22; 35]. More gen- 
erally, sufficiency-oriented businesses have been recommended to apply the suffi- 
ciency principle to all internal processes as well as external strategies [35], determin- 
ing at which point enoughness is achieved and further accumulation would serve 
abundance (F). Thereby, the suggestion has been to limit the number of products 
and services to the extent that human needs as opposed to wants are met [21;35]. This 
conceptualization was partly deemed essential (C, F), since businesses were consid- 
ered responsible for proactively limiting production (F). 


Corporate sufficiency frameworks 

To operationalize corporate sufficiency, various frameworks have been developed 
and used to investigate how businesses can promote sufficiency (see Table 3). While 
these frameworks predominantly focus on describing externally-oriented strategies 
for business model innovation, they also sporadically include internally-oriented 
strategies, such as regionalising supply chains (“less distance” as part of the four 
lessens) or limiting production (“less clutter" as part of the four lessens) [4; 8; 11; 18; 
19; 24; 33]. Only one publication predominantly applies the framework to internally- 
oriented sufficiency practices [9]. 


Table 3: Sufficiency Frameworks 


Framework Strategies Sources 
Four lessens Less clutter, less speed, less distance, 4;8;9; 35] 
less market, (less dependency) 
Higher levels ofthe waste hierarchy Avoid, reduce, reuse 11; 19] 
Management and use perspective Extended use, reuse, partial reuse — 18] 
framework less clutter, less speed, less distance, 
less market 
Business for sufficiency framework Rethink, reduce, refuse — less clutter, 24; 33] 
less speed, less distance, less market 
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3.2 Characteristics of sufficiency-oriented businesses 


Six dimensions were identified which businesses should realign as part of their pur- 
suit of sufficiency. Several interdependencies between the different dimensions and 
their characteristics were found, demonstrating that the holistic integration of suf- 
ficiency into the business is crucial. For instance, effective business model innova- 
tion is indicated to require aligning marketing, corporate growth, incentive systems 
[7; 11], governance and corporate culture [11] with sufficiency. Also emphasized was 
the necessity of guiding principles to ensure that sufficiency is considered in all de- 
cision processes ofthe business model [12]. Conversely, to increase effectiveness and 
avoid greenwashing when pursuing sufficiency-promoting marketing, all business 
activities must be compatible with sufficiency [16], including the purpose [28; 30] 
and the business model [25; 30]. 


Purpose 

The significance of sufficiency-oriented purposes, i.e. explicit reference to the idea 
of sufficiency, is highlighted in the literature [21; 28; 33; 35] and the expert interviews 
(C, E). A sufficiency-oriented purpose not only serves as a fundamental guidance 
for all business actions (F) and a transformative narrative can even steer established 
companies towards sufficiency [10], but it also shifts existing customer preferences 
towards sufficiency more effectively (C). 

Nevertheless, most sufficiency-oriented firms examined in the literature refer to 
sustainability-oriented purposes, i.e. addressing social and/or environmental chal- 
lenges [11; 19; 30; 33]. Sometimes, neither sustainability nor sufficiency concerns are 
explicitly articulated in the companies' purpose, making sufficiency an indirect con- 
sequence of their operations, as exemplified by the purpose of delivering high-qual- 
ity products [33]. 


Guiding principles 

As described in section 3.1, sufficiency-oriented businesses aim towards reducing 
absolute environmental impact to contribute to operating within the biophysical 
limits of the earth. Hence, sufficiency-oriented business activities are guided by 
their quest to satisfy needs while respecting ecological carrying capacities [12; 15]. 
Their scope of action is thus defined by the businesses' impact on planetary bound- 
aries [12] and sufficiency-oriented companies must determine how to conduct their 
activities within these carrying capacities and contribute to restoring them (G). 

A closely related guiding principle for corporate sufficiency is to move away from 
profit maximization [12; 21; 27; 28; 35]. Sufficiency-oriented companies are reported 
to still be profitable, but they do not make *profit for the sole sake of profit max- 
imization" [28: 169] and profits are primarily reinvested to further promote suffi- 
ciency [35]. In this context, the notion of profit sufficiency has been introduced, 
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which means that businesses generate profits that are merely sufficient to sustain- 
ing the company in the long term [12; 28]. However, profit sufficiency may be appli- 
cable to owner-managed firms but not to shareholder businesses due to their obli- 
gation to increase shareholder value (E). 

Moreover, creating a learning environment for sufficiency, i.e. providing oppor- 
tunities for stakeholders, like customers or employees, to learn sufficiency-oriented 
practices while constantly learning and receiving feedback from them, is essential 
for sufficiency-oriented businesses [18; 28; 30; 35] and ensures effectiveness of suf- 
ficiency practices [35]. Sufficiency-oriented businesses can thus be understood as 
communities of practice where members learn from each other by sharing experi- 
ences and building competences related to sufficiency [28; 30]. 


Business model 

The value proposition of sufficiency-oriented business models refers to supporting 
sufficiency-oriented consumption [7; 13; 27; 33]. The frameworks presented in sec- 
tion 3.1 show various ways of providing this support. Instead of serving or even cre- 
ating insatiable consumer wants, sufficiency-oriented businesses aspire to satisfy 
basic needs with their offerings [18; 29; 35; 38]. Hence, the question *why and for 
whom do we produce and consume?" [38: 12] arises. However, the challenge of ade- 
quately defining needs has been emphasized [19; 35]. 

Value creation of sufficiency-oriented business models involves aligning prac- 
tices of the business and its stakeholders with sufficiency in the sense of the pro- 
posed value [7]. According to some authors, this requires the active involvement of 
the consumer in the value creation process, shifting the role of consumers to pro- 
sumers [27; 28]. 

Value capture of sufficiency-oriented business models goes beyond the eco- 
nomic value generated and the company boundaries and refers to generating 
ecological and social value alongside economic value [7; 13; 27; 28]. While ecological 
values can include generating more ecological equity [27; 28], societal values can 
refer to the fulfilment of basic needs or sufficiency education [7; 8; 13; 28]. Economic 
value for the business itself is captured, for instance through enhanced customer 
loyalty, positive reputation [7; 13; 24; 28] or increased resilience to macroeconomic 
fluctuations [21]. 


Business infrastructure and operations 

Several publications highlight the critical role of a sufficiency-compatible legal 
structure and governance in facilitating corporate sufficiency [4; 11; 16; 33; 35]. 
Sufficiency-oriented companies are predominantly privately owned [33; 35], which 
enables autonomous decision making in the sense of sufficiency [4; 33; 35]. Nev- 
ertheless, there are empirical examples of sufficiency-oriented stock corporations 
[33], which have the advantage of owning the necessary capital to drive transfor- 
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mative processes [4]. However, some experts emphasized the inherent conflict 
between sufficiency and the growth paradigm within shareholder companies (A, 
C, E). Hence, it was questioned whether sufficiency could be embraced solely by 
small, owner-managed companies, where the owner can independently influence 
the entire corporate strategy towards sufficiency (A). Lastly, collaborative business 
forms [4] and involvement of stakeholders into ownership structures and corporate 
governance [33; 35] are viewed as predestined to foster sufficiency, although au- 
tonomous decision-making by organizational members has also been identified as 
a potential barrier to the adoption of sufficiency [21]. 

Furthermore, sufficiency-compatible financing with an investors' focus on driv- 
ing sufficiency, such as crowdfunding, has been shown to be pivotal for sufficiency- 
oriented businesses [33; 35]. This is because traditional financing requires high 
growth rates, which contradicts the logic of sufficiency [11 24; 33]. Empirical evi- 
dence has demonstrated that traditional financing can be the predominant factor 
impeding the adoption of sufficiency strategies [32]. Nevertheless, the study of 
Bocken et al. [33] revealed that the majority of a sample of 150 sufficiency-oriented 
companies relied on conventional financing. 

The need for sufficiency impact accounting, i.e. measuring the impacts of suf- 
ficiency strategies, has been highlighted to inform target setting, design incentive 
systems [33] and evaluate performance [24; 33]. Quantifying sufficiency impacts is 
hence seen as a key factor for facilitating businesses' transition towards sufficiency 
and provides the basis for understanding which business activities should be ex- 
panded and which should be reduced (G). However, the lack ofunified metrics for as- 
sessing actual impacts of sufficiency offerings has been emphasized [33; 37]. Hence, 
the field of sufficiency impact measurement merits more research (E, F). A major 
challenge lies in quantifying purchases that have not yet been made [24; 30] and de- 
termining the causality between a company's sufficiency strategies and changes in 
consumption patterns [24]. Bocken et al. [33] suggest defining product category- 
specific target values for sufficiency-oriented consumption as a baseline and then 
establishing metrics such as repair rates. Initial empirical assessment approaches 
include surveys on customer behavior [24; 33], some combined with interviews [37] 
or downloads of repair guides [30]. 

Sufficiency-oriented supply chain management is another characteristic of suf- 
ficiency-oriented businesses, which entails limiting production systems [4;9;18; 20; 
35] and consumption space [9; 35] to local or regional settings. This involves shifting 
focus to primarily serving local needs rather than catering to distant commercial 
markets [20; 35]. Shortening production systems has been found to improve trans- 
parency [18; 35], while proximity to customers strengthens relationships with con- 
sumers and local communities, which is vital to, for example, provide direct access 
to repair services [35]. Still, most of the sufficiency-oriented companies in Bocken 
et al’s study [33] operated at the national or international level. 
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A holistic sufficiency strategy additionally involves sufficiency-oriented human 
resource management (F, G) and a corporate culture oriented towards sufficiency. 
The strong internal drive for sufficiency is mentioned as a crucial prerequisite for the 
implementation of sufficiency given the demanding enforceability of this approach 
[115 24]. Accordingly, top leadership promoting sufficiency [11; 19] and ensuring that 
every employee is committed to sufficiency [19; 24], for instance, by intensively com- 
municating corporate values [11; 19], becomes essential. Moreover, as building inter- 
nal expertise on sufficiency is decisive for sufficiency-oriented businesses, compa- 
nies should strategically hire individuals with respective qualifications and provide 
targeted training on sufficiency (G). Since employees are consumers themselves, 
businesses should also facilitate their adoption of sufficiency-oriented lifestyles (F). 

Lastly, corporate sufficiency requires sufficiency-promoting marketing and 
sales [7; 33]. The goals of sufficiency-promoting marketing are supporting con- 
sumption reduction in the first place [14; 16; 23; 25; 30], enhancing well-being [16], 
valorizing sufficiency-oriented lifestyles [14] and conveying sufficiency-related 
knowledge and competences to customers [35]. The experts further stressed the role 
of marketing in communicating the significance of sufficiency-oriented lifestyles, 
supporting the development of skills (G) as well as identifying and appropriately 
serving stakeholder needs (D). Concerning sales, establishing internal incentive 
systems that are aligned with sufficiency is essential [7; 11; 13]. This could, for 
instance, include incentivizing sales staff to undersell products [11]. 


Corporate growth 

Suitable growth strategies for sufficiency-oriented businesses are generally as- 
sessed based on whether they induce a decline in aggregate output on the macro- 
level (A, C, D, G). Hence, high growth rates while substituting less sustainable 
alternatives is the predominant growth strategy attributed to sufficiency-oriented 
businesses in the literature [11; 17; 19; 24; 25; 33; 35] and expert interviews (C, D, 
F, G). The decisive factor is whether businesses reduce environmental impact by 
crowding out the market share of conventional companies in a way that the demand 
reduction induced by the sufficiency-oriented firm is higher than its own growth 
rate in the long term [11; 33]. Thus, the rationale for growth aspirations becomes 
the scaling of sufficiency-oriented production and consumption practices [35], 
and growth becomes part of a process for positive change (G). It was argued that 
high growth strategies are particularly important for businesses with sufficiency- 
oriented offerings that fulfil basic needs such as food or education (C). However, 
this growth strategy should also be examined critically due to the uncertainty re- 
garding whether and how substitution will occur (B, C, E), since determining these 
market effects is exceedingly complex and lacks data (B). For example, competitive 
dynamics within a segment could imply that the growth of one sufficiency-oriented 
business could be accompanied with the decline of another sufficiency-oriented 
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company, preventing market shares of other segments from changing (C), or the 
growth of companies with sufficiency-oriented offerings could lead to additional 
consumption and production (B). Hence, high growth rates can scale adverse im- 
pact [33] and are subject to undesirable systemic impacts such as rebound effects 
[17] or the erosion of a firm's sustainability orientation [19; 24]. 

Another common strategy of sufficiency-oriented businesses is to moderate 
growth [11; 33] or to not actively pursue growth due to the priority of qualitative 
over quantitative aspects [35]. Benefits of moderate growth include maintaining 
sufficiency-oriented corporate culture or value chains [11; 35]. However, it has 
been emphasized that relying on sufficiency-oriented companies to grow organi- 
cally would not lead to a significant system-level change in due course and could 
additionally endanger the businesses' viability [11]. 

While only a few companies have already set absolute limits to growth [30; 35], 
envisioning a limit to growing to the point where they have enough power to influ- 
ence structures is common for sufficiency-oriented businesses [35]. Particularly for 
companies offering conventional products, absolute growth limits could trigger re- 
assessing how wants can be better met with reduced production volumes (C). How- 
ever, defining appropriate limits to corporate growth is challenging according to the 
literature [35] and experts (D, G). Moreover, it was noted that sufficiency-oriented 
businesses must be at least profitable to be viable and hence probably need to grow 
(E). More investigation is needed on how political regulations should be designed to 
support non-growing companies (B). 


Collaborative advancement of sufficiency transitions 
It is considered crucial for sufficiency-oriented businesses to strongly engage with 
customers [7; 11; 13; 18; 27; 28; 33; 35]. This can result in a notably closer customer 
relationship compared to conventional businesses (C, D). Reasons include the nec- 
essary feedback from customers for improving sufficiency-focused offerings [35] 
and the continuous support of customers in fostering sufficiency-oriented practices 
[18; 35]. As a sufficiency orientation of customers does not often exist from the out- 
set, businesses take individuals on a “customer journey towards a sufficiency-ori- 
ented lifestyle” (C). Hence, sufficiency-oriented businesses aim to transform exist- 
ing preference structures (C) and establish new meanings for sufficiency-oriented 
practices, which may ultimately trigger irritations in the mainstream in the direc- 
tion of sufficiency (D). Consequently, sufficiency-oriented businesses are constantly 
considering the socio-economic structures in which they are embedded and work 
towards transforming them: “Thinking within sufficiency categories automatically 
means understanding the company in its socioeconomic context and the impact of 
its products and services in the context" (C). 

However, as sufficiency-oriented businesses are still part of the current socio- 
economic and political system, a sufficiency-oriented business' scope of action and 
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the effectiveness of its actions are highly constrained by these boundary conditions 
(G). Effectively fostering sufficiency transitions requires structural changes at the 
policy level [26; 33; 35; 37; 39]. Hence, to drive substantial change, lobbying for suf- 
ficiency-oriented political changes is proposed [15; 35; 37; C, D, E, F]. An alternative 
option is to support customers to advocate for political changes towards sufficiency 
(C). If successful, businesses would have a competitive advantage themselves [15]. 

Moreover, sufficiency-oriented businesses typically collaborate with businesses 
and other stakeholders to initiate change towards sufficiency [28; 33; 35], which is 
decisive to effectively advance sufficiency transitions (F). Collaborating with vari- 
ous stakeholders helps to create acceptance for implementation [5] and can increase 
credibility and know-know [33]. Examples include transferring practices and know- 
how to other entrepreneurs [35] or participating in joint campaigns to increase cus- 
tomer awareness [28; 33]. 


4. Discussion 


This chapter sought to provide insights into the characterization of sufficiency-ori- 
ented businesses according to the current state of knowledge by providing the first 
systematic literature review and conducting expert interviews with leading scholars 
in the field. 

The findings yield significant implications concerning the current understand- 
ing of sufficiency-oriented businesses (see Table 4). Firstly, they underscore that 
the prevailing understanding of corporate sufficiency primarily focuses on aligning 
production and consumption with planetary boundaries. However, sufficiency also 
encompasses ensuring a minimum level, i.e. providing a social foundation for all 
(Spengler 2016; Gossen et al. 2019; Spangenberg/Lorek 2019; Jungell-Michelsson/ 
Heikkurinen 2022). Future research should thus systematically explore the poten- 
tial social implications of corporate sufficiency strategies. For example, strategies 
involving the provision of durable or second-hand products that satisfy basic needs 
could give economically disadvantaged individuals permanent access to essential 
products. However, other sufficiency strategies, such as premium pricing, pose 
the risk of limiting access to sufficiency-oriented offerings to affluent individuals 
(Gossen/Kropfeld 2022; Niessen et al. 2023b). Meriting further investigation is also 
how businesses can systematically support individuals to move from a state of de- 
privation of certain basic needs to their adequate supply while respecting planetary 
boundaries. 

Secondly, recognizing distinct conceptualizations of corporate sufficiency (in- 
ternally-oriented, externally-oriented, or integrated) is essential as they substan- 
tially influence the expected scope of action attributed to sufficiency-oriented busi- 
nesses. In practice, most cases will exhibit a mixed type, such as an externally-ori- 
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ented conceptualization with some internally-oriented elements (e.g., limiting sup- 
ply chains to a regional level). These conceptualizations should therefore be viewed 
as points along a continuum, with externally-oriented and internally-oriented ap- 
proaches at opposite ends and the integrated notion situated in the middle (see Fig- 
ure 3). This continuum perspective provides a pivotal analytical foundation for fu- 
ture research. 

Thirdly, it became apparent that a purely internally-oriented conceptualization 
and hence solely applying sufficiency to the business itself seems to lack effective- 
ness as customers will likely satisfy their demand through other firms in compet- 
itive markets. Conversely, purely externally-oriented conceptualizations support- 
ing customers in adopting more sufficiency-oriented lifestyles could reduce overall 
consumption and production but also carry the risk of adding to material-energy 
throughput. The effectiveness thus depends on the reactions of other market actors 
in terms of actual changes in consumption or production patterns and levels, which 
is why sufficiency-oriented businesses will have to continuously and carefully adapt 
their externally- and internally-oriented activities to align overall practices with suf- 
ficiency. Hence, an integrated perspective, considering both customers and busi- 
nesses as objects of corporate sufficiency, may be most effective. This could extend 
to limiting production quantities and forgoing profits if their externally-oriented 
sufficiency strategies would likely lead to an increase in energy-material through- 
put in the long term rather than its reduction. Where exactly in the continuum suf- 
ficiency-oriented businesses should be positioned to be most effective may greatly 
depend on contextual factors, such as the sector and type of sufficiency (as catego- 
rized by Sandberg 2021), and thus requires further investigation. 


Figure 3: Overview of the understanding of sufficiency-oriented businesses. 


Understanding sufficiency-oriented businesses 


Aim Sufficiency-oriented businesses aim for the absolute reduction of environmental 
impacts 


Conceptualization Externally-oriented Integrated Internally-oriented 


Customers as the primary object Businesses as the primary object 
of sufficiency of sufficiency 


Supporting consumption reduction Limiting production and applying 
and/or shifts to sufficiency-oriented sufficiency to business practices 
consumption practices 


Frameworks for Four lessens [4; 8; 9; 35] 

operationalization : 3 i 
a Higher levels of the waste hierarchy [11; 19] 

Management and use perspective framework [18] 


Business for sufficiency framework [24; 33] 
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Turning to the second research question, the findings propose a set of (ideal- 
typical) characteristics of sufficiency-oriented businesses that provide guidance for 
businesses to implement sufficiency (see Figure 3). It should be noted that these 
characteristics are compiled based on studies that assume either customers, busi- 
nesses or both as objects of corporate sufficiency, which is why certain contradic- 
tions could be observed. For example, shareholder-oriented businesses and those 
reliant on traditional, growth-driven financing, while offering access to substantial 
capital for sufficiency, may struggle to pursue sufficiency of profits and the logic of 
satisfying needs rather than wants may become increasingly difficult. Similarly, a 
trade-off exists between leveraging growth to reduce environmental impact by re- 
placing other offerings, which cannot be guaranteed and risks eroding sufficiency 
values, and constraining growth, which may endanger viability and impede oppor- 
tunities to scale sufficiency. As discussed earlier, the relevance ofthe characteristics 
depends on the context, underscoring the importance of empirical investigations 
into the circumstances in which specific characteristics hold greater or lesser im- 
portance. 

Other areas warrant further scholarly attention. These include establishing 
guidelines for business actions, e.g., for determining appropriate limits to cor- 
porate growth, assessing the impact of sufficiency-oriented business actions and 
distinguishing between actual needs and wants. Additionally, empirical studies on 
the implementation of sufficiency in human resource management or supply chain 
management would be beneficial. Another neglected area concerns the application 
of sufficiency principles to production processes. 

The findings underline that sufficiency, due to its radical nature, requires an- 
choring in the entire company, which could necessitate a comprehensive reorienta- 
tion of businesses. Yet, the adoption of a holistic approach towards corporate suf- 
ficiency can pose significant challenges for companies given the prevailing growth 
paradigm and consumerist culture (Bocken/Short 2016; Gossen et al. 2019; Niessen/ 
Bocken 2021; Gossen/Heinrich 2021). This situation poses a complex dilemma: While 
sufficiency-oriented businesses aspire to reshape existing socio-economic and po- 
litical structures, they still operate within the prevailing system, which significantly 
influences the possible extent and effectiveness of their sufficiency actions. Future 
studies should explore strategies to mitigate this dilemma, including how varied 
framework conditions could widen businesses' scope for sufficiency action. 

Finally, the characteristics reveal striking similarities of sufficiency-oriented 
businesses with other business types. For example, degrowth businesses aim to 
benefit the environment and society instead of maximizing profits and growth 
while fostering sustainable consumption and advancing systemic change (e.g., 
Hankammer et al. 2021). Equally, strongly sustainable businesses prioritize cre- 
ating positive environmental and societal impacts over maximizing profits while 
permanently recognizing systemic embeddedness (e.g., Upward/Jones 2016). A sys- 
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tematic analysis of the differences and similarities between these related business 
types could greatly enrich the corporate sufficiency debate. 


Table 4: Overview of the characteristics of sufficiency-oriented businesses 


Characteristics of (ideal-typical) sufficiency-oriented businesses 


Purpose — sufficiency-oriented purpose 


sustainability-oriented purpose 


Guiding principles — satisfying needs while respecting ecological carrying capacities 
— moving away from profit maximization 
— creating a learning environment 


Business model — value proposition: supporting sufficiency-oriented consumption 
while satisfying basic human needs 

— value creation: aligning practices of the business and its stakehold- 
ers with sufficiency 

— value capture: generating ecological, social and economic value 


Business infrastruc- — sufficiency-compatible legal structure and governance 
ture and operations — sufficiency-compatible financing 

— sufficiency impact accounting 

— sufficiency-oriented supply chain management 

— sufficiency-oriented human resource management 

— sufficiency-promoting marketing and sales 


Corporate growth — high growth rates under substitution of less sustainable alternatives 
— moderate growth rates 
— absolute limits to growth 


Collaborative ad- — strongly engaging with customers 
vancement of suffi- — collaborating with businesses and other stakeholders 
ciency transitions — lobbying for sufficiency-oriented political changes 


5. Conclusion 


The central aim of this chapter was to advance the understanding of sufficiency- 
oriented businesses and investigate their (ideal) characteristics through a system- 
atic literature review and expert interviews. Next to demonstrating the prevailing 
focus of sufficiency-oriented business research on ecological considerations, this 
study proposes a nuanced understanding of corporate sufficiency conceptualiza- 
tions along a continuum between externally-oriented and internally-oriented no- 
tions. The various characteristics identified provide guidance in implementing suf- 
ficiency into businesses and assessing the general orientation of businesses towards 
sufficiency along six dimensions. While the actual scope and effectiveness of cor- 
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porate sufficiency will always be contingent upon the socio-economic and political 
context in which businesses operate, this study shows that corporate sufficiency can 
serve as an overarching principle for companies that build on an alternative way of 
doing business. 

One major limitation ofthis study is that the SLR relied on specific search strings 
conducted in a restricted number of databases. Including non-peer-reviewed ar- 
ticles decreased the risk of missing relevant articles but added less sophisticated 
and academic publications to the sample. Moreover, due to the literature and ex- 
pert sample, the study applied a European (particularly German) perspective to 
sufficiency and business. Further research is thus needed to examine cultural dif- 
ferences, including, for example, the Thai conceptualization of sufficiency-oriented 
businesses. Finally, the experts who participated in the interviews were exclusively 
scholars, implying that the assessment of the characteristics is primarily theoreti- 
cally-driven. Hence, empirical studies should delve into the contextual factors that 
determine the varying relevance of these characteristics. 
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A Taxonomy of Corporate Sufficiency Strategies 
Exploring Driving Factors for Sufficiency in Business 


Christel Maurer 


Abstract This chapter develops a systematic approach to corporate sufficiency. It empha- 
sizes purpose-driven sufficiency approaches beyond sustainability, as well as the role of 
entrepreneurs. It turns out that the literature contains inconsistent examples of sufficiency 
and that the range and intentions of sufficiency strategies that are not based on sustainability 
is underestimated. 


1. Introduction 


This chapter is written from a practitioner perspective. It is based on a method- 
ological premise: Certain questions within sustainability-oriented business studies 
are dealt with in the context of theoretical or social-empirical research, which can 
be usefully supplemented by systematically evaluated practical experience. Com- 
plete perspectives on ambiguous phenomena, such as entrepreneurial sufficiency, 
can only be developed through combinating scientific methods and practical experi- 
ences, a combination that resembles a transdisciplinary approach. Contrary to what 
is presented in most of the literature, the ambiguity of the sufficiency principle re- 
sults from the fact that the underlying intention can be more or less independent of 
sustainability concerns. 

The sufficiency debate in the corporate sector is still very young and incomplete. 
At the corporate level, the literature primarily justifies sufficiency with pressure for 
change towards sustainability (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). This focus is 
derived from measures based on efficiency and consistency not being sufficient to 
lessen the burden on the ecosphere, making sufficiency essential (see, for example, 
Beyeler/Jaeger- Erben 2022). The latter thus becomes part of sustainability manage- 
ment (Bocken/Short 2016). 

Considerable definitional ambiguities are conspicuous here. Sufficiency strate- 
gies in companies are often classified according to the categories proposed by Sachs 
(1993) or Schneidewind/Palzkill (2011): decluttering, decelerating, disentangling 
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and decommercialization. Decelerating and decluttering are difficult to distinguish 
since the deceleration of a process also reduces output, i.e. deceleration only rep- 
resents another perspective of decluttering. Furthermore, disentangling does not 
necessarily have to lead to limiting activities because local/regional supply chains 
can also be geared towards maximizing surpluses. Moreover, decommercializing 
is more likely to be associated with subsistence than with sufficiency and, in the 
literature, sufficiency often covers phenomena that can hardly be distinguished 
from efficiency aspects. 

This efficiency aspect has been covered in many ways in the literature. For exam- 
ple, sharing (see, for example, Schneidewind/Palzkill-Vorbeck 2011, Bocken/Short 
2016) does not reduce transport demand but merely leads to more efficient satis- 
faction. Freudenreich and Schaltegger (2020) point out that “consumers using car- 
sharing services do not necessarily drive fewer miles but that about a quarter sell 
their personal vehicles and about half avoid an intended car purchase” (2). Further 
examples in this vein are energy-contracting services considered as sufficiency by 
Schneidewind and Palzkill-Vorbeck (2011) and Beyeler and Jaeger-Erben (2022) and 
open source services classified as sufficiency by Niessen and Bocken (2021), which 
are all efficiency measures that can even lead to an increase in demand and thus 
in output under certain conditions (rebound effect). Moreover, the purchase of eco- 
friendly products and services associated with sufficiency by Bocken et al. (2022) cor- 
responds either with efficiency or consistency solutions. Niessen and Bocken (2021) 
refer to (sustainable) awareness-raising and Bocken et al. (2022) to corresponding 
rethinking as sufficiency, presupposing that it could be ruled out that both only lead 
to efficiency or consistency measures. 

Without a plausible demarcation, the potentials of sufficiency cannot be fath- 
omed because they do not extend beyond a relabeling of efficiency or consistency 
measures. The example of car sharing is instructive here: If an annual mileage of 
10,000 km is travelled by car sharing instead of with one's own car and this is de- 
scribed as sufficiency, how should the halving of the mileage - regardless of the 
means by which the 5,000 km are travelled - be classified? This far more purpose- 
ful potential, reduction instead of pure optimization, would then not be included 
although it is precisely where the core of the sufficiency principle should lie. 

The sufficiency principle cannot be specified without emphasizing its reductive 
character. For this reason, sufficiency is defined in this book chapter as “targeted 
and substitution-free omission” (Folkers/Paech 2020: 143), which can take effect at 
three levels: 


e  Self-limitation of an achieved level of supply, although options for its quantita- 
tive or qualitative increases would be available and fundable [...], 
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e Reduction ofa certain level of aspiration, without completely eradicating the ac- 
tivity in question [...], 
e Complete renunciation of an option [...] (ibid: 143). 


The fact that sufficiency has so far been dealt with primarily in the context of sus- 
tainability gives rise to a second problem, which is the focus of this paper: Moti- 
vations for corporate sufficiency strategies beyond ecological concerns (see, for ex- 
ample, Bocken et al. 2022, Gossen et al. 2019) are generally neglected. This disregard 
does not change the fact that differentiation of sufficiency strategies in companies is 
increasing (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022 and, for example, Beyeler/Jaeger- 
Erben 2022). Sufficiency measures can enable the pursuit of a specific purpose or 
patterns of action that are perceived as meaningful without directly aiming at sus- 
tainability (Maurer 2019). Scherhorn (2015) and Princen (2003), among others, have 
already pointed to sufficiency logics that are not necessarily located in the sustain- 
ability context. These remarks give rise to the following questions: 


a) At which levels in companies are sufficiency strategies applied and how can the 
latter be systematized from a business management perspective? 

b) What sufficiency strategies beyond ecological sustainability can be identified? 

c) What role do entrepreneurs play in the use of corporate sufficiency strategies? 


The chapter is structured as follows. In the following (2), possible goals and mo- 
tives for sufficiency strategies in companies are presented and then (3) the role of 
entrepreneurs and the purpose of sufficiency in companies are discussed. In (4), 
the empirical approach is described, and based on that, in (5), a taxonomy of en- 
trepreneurial sufficiency is presented together with some selected business cases of 
sufficiency strategies that can be classified as purpose-motivated. The chapter con- 
cludes with (6) a discussion and (7) a conclusion. 


2. Possible goals and motives for corporate sufficiency 


Sufficiency in business can be attributed to different motivational situations: Scher- 
horn (2015) does not speak of motives but mentions economy-, ecology-, society and 
quality-related goals with regard to limiting growth. In a systematic literature re- 
view, Gossen et al. (2019) distinguish *a societal demand to pursue sufficiency as 
an external perspective for companies, and a company-internal perspective on al- 
truistic and strategic motives" (7) for sufficiency-promoting marketing. Jáger (2022) 
differentiates between motives of sufficiency “in three dimensions of sustainability: 
ecological motivation, social motivation and economic motivation" as well as “ideals 
as normative attitudes of companies" (35). Economic constraints can also lead to suf- 
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ficiency strategies. Schneidewind and Palzkill-Vorbeck (2011) describe how the Dan- 
ish logistics company Maersk extended the duration of transport by sea in times of 
declining turnover and, at the same time, reduced fuel consumption, thereby reduc- 
ing CO, emissions and allowing this entrepreneurially critical situation to be over- 
come. Paech (2016) points out that sufficiency strategies can increase resilience. In 
addition, Folkers and Paech (2020) emphasize a time-economy aspect and thus *suf- 
ficiency as a prerequisite for successful consumption" (168). Using a time-economi- 
cal approach, they explain that sufficiency can protect against overstimulation and 
excessive demands. 

Often it may be a combination of different motives that leads to sufficiency in 
entrepreneurial activities. Sufficiency may be a consequence of an entrepreneur fol- 
lowing his or her purpose, which can also be understood as an expression of inner 
abundance on the part of the entrepreneur (Maurer 2019). This aspect raises the 
following question: How can the management of a company be combined with a 
lifestyle that is not fed by material abundance or the maximization of surpluses but 
rather derives from a wise desire (Reheis 1998) and leaves out the superfluous in or- 
der to concentrate on the essential?" This lifestyle has the potential to increase "life 
satisfaction and meaning through focusing on non-material aspects of life" (Gossen 
et al. 2019: 2). To do justice to the diversity of possible (goals and) motives for suffi- 
ciency, the following categorization is suitable. It can also be found in a similar form 
in Gossen et al. (2019): 


e Ecological sustainability; 

« Economic factors (quality of products, services and corporate culture, employee 
satisfaction, resilience); 

e Exogenous factors such as reactions to crises, political interventions, or social 
demands; 

« Individual inclinations or a preference for extended scope for development that 
cannot (or need not) be justified either ecologically or economically, which does 
not rule out the possibility that this development may also have ecologically pos- 
itive side effects. 


3. The role of entrepreneurs and purpose for corporate sufficiency 


One premise of this chapter is that the actions of entrepreneurs - especially in the 
case of owner-managed firms - cannot be represented exclusively as classic ratio- 


1 Also interesting at this point is the concept of eudaimonia as formulated by Aristotle, a state 
that is inadequately described as bliss (Ryff 1989). “Eudaimonism refers to a person's efforts 
to recognise and live in accordance with the ‘true self'[...]" (Waterman 1981: 764). 
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nal behavior. The motivation of entrepreneurs is not limited to striving for surplus 
maximization: a rich scene of purpose-oriented corporate models has been emerg- 
ing next to the models of the market-dominating corporations (Zeyen/Beckmann 
2019). 

Schumpeter (2006 [1912]) distinguishes different motives of entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity. One is to strive for prestige and profit and is thus related to the classic idea of 
rational behavior. Another, which he considers no less relevant, is the motive to cre- 
ate something new and be active "for the joy of creative design" (138). He also presents 
this form of entrepreneurial action as “creating for the joy of what is created" (142). In 
a similar vein, Sennett (2008) describes how some people are devoted to their work 
for their own sake and measure their success by the quality of the values or objects 
they create, instead of seeing their activities only as a means to the end of achieving 
the highest possible market value. 

Recent approaches, such as "soulful entrepreneurship" and entrepreneurship 
that focuses on purpose - the raison d'étre of an entrepreneur and his or her 
company - describe how this orientation is changing the way companies are man- 
aged (Bruce/Jeromin 2020; Maurer 2017). At the same time, a distinction must be 
made between a persor's personal purpose and a company's corporate purpose. 
The personal purpose can be described as a specific type of vocation - or calling - 
toward which the individual's actions are oriented. This purpose can manifest 
itself in individuals feeling a pronounced desire or strong inner drive to dedicate 
themselves to a particular idea or task and to implement it. Hirschi (2012) outlines 
vocation as *a consuming, meaningful passion for a particular career domain or 
work that a person perceives as her or his purpose in life" (479). Zeyen and Beck- 
mann (2019) have elaborated on the significance of vocation for purpose-oriented 
entrepreneurs, who, on the one hand, pursue economic goals but, on the other, 
attach a greater meaning to their actions that sometimes also involve taking on 
societal responsibility. 

In science and in practice, no uniform definition of corporate purpose has 
emerged. Here, I rely on the definition by Bruce and Jeromin (2020), according to 
which “the corporate purpose is the higher purpose of a company that goes beyond 
the sole profit orientation" (23). This definition is used here to define and deliver on 
a long-term value-creating promise, either in the company's local environment or 
in the global market environment directly related to the company's value creation. 
I posit that owner-managed companies and their entrepreneurs, can reach their 
potential if the corporate and personal purpose are identical. Ideally, even in non- 
owner-managed companies, the personal purpose of the management should 
be in harmony with the corporate purpose so that the people involved, and thus 
also the company, can develop and use their potential to the greatest extent. This 
relationship also applies to the employees of a company. 
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If the position of Bruce and Jeromin (2020) were to be followed, indicating that 
corporate purpose should have a greater influence on corporate governance than fi- 
nancial figures, there would be a turn-around in the means-purpose relationship 
in terms of why a company was founded and how it is managed. A conventional en- 
trepreneur implements a business idea in order to make a profit. A purpose-oriented 
entrepreneur is primarily concerned with placing a purpose that goes beyond profit 
at the center of entrepreneurial action. The profit that results from any business ac- 
tivities is used to further the purpose-based business idea rather than to maximize 
profit. The related actions mean that, for entrepreneurs, intrinsic motives can play 
a more significant role than extrinsic ones based on economic incentives. 

Life and work satisfaction is higher among entrepreneurs who follow their 
vocation (Zeyen/Beckmann 2019). It can be assumed that this satisfaction is ac- 
companied by a sense of fulfilment in the face of meaningful activities beyond pure 
profit maximization. Finding fulfilment or self-efficacy in the pursuit of higher- 
level goals means not needing compensatory satisfaction in the form of economic or 
consumerist goals. Gronemeyer (2009 [2002]: 20) argues for distinguishing between 
“true” and “false” needs. It could be that entrepreneurs face this tension in order to 
follow an independent preference that can be classified as an individual vocation. 
The related decision-making and patterns of actions can be so satisfying that they 
replace - or at least reduce — conventional material desires. This satisfaction point 
is precisely where a gate towards entrepreneurial sufficiency opens (Maurer 2019), 
which is perceived not as a sacrifice but as inner abundance, life satisfaction and 
the creation of meaning (Gossen et al. 2019). 

It is not surprising that, in their analysis of 150 companies that applied suffi- 
ciency strategies, Bocken et al. (2022) found a great number of family businesses, 
while large companies were significantly less represented. This difference may be 
due to large companies being subject to greater constraints to orient themselves to- 
wards short-term profit orientation. However, it is also not insignificant that, in 
such companies, where CEOs often change frequently, there is a lack of a person- 
ality that pursues and implements a pronounced purpose orientation. The example 
of Patagonia shows how things could be different in that the founder still shapes the 
company's direction. 

In recent years, a reorientation of the role of companies in society can be ob- 
served. In 2019, for example, the Business Roundtable, an association of large com- 
panies in the USA, announced a move away from focusing solely on shareholder 
value, intending to focus additionally on stakeholder value in the future (Murray 
2019). As Murray notes, even if it is debatable how serious these proclamations are, 
they nevertheless send a signal. At the same time, purpose orientation is gaining in 
importance. Even Fink (2018), CEO and Chairman of BlackRock, states: 
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“the public expectations of your company have never been greater [...] every com- 
pany must not only deliver financial performance, but also show how it makes 
a positive contribution to society. [...] Without a sense of purpose, no company, 
either public or private, can achieve its full potential, if the corporate purpose is 
based on the personal purpose of the owner" (1). 


The Enacting Purpose Initiative”, founded in 2020, aims to “establish best practice 
purpose governance, globally" (Enacting Purpose Initiative 2021) and works together 
with numerous companies to this end. These remarks raise the question of how con- 
sistently the alignment with a higher corporate purpose is pursued or whether it isa 
case of purpose-washing in the sense of a marketing strategy (Willan 2020). Never- 
theless, itis to be expected that pioneering companies, investors, customers and em- 
ployees will increasingly influence companies to align themselves towards a higher 
purpose. In this context, the question of how the purpose orientation ofa company is 
measured, in terms of indicators and reporting, is also gaining in importance (Barby 
et al. 2021; Stroehle et al. 2022). 


4. Method 


The method of this study approach comprises two stages, the first of which con- 
sists of an identification of corporate sufficiency measures, taking into account the 
definitions and extensions of possible motivations presented above. This first stage 
of analysis results in a taxonomy, which is presented in the next section. In the first 
stage ofthe analysis, there were indications for some ofthe identified business cases 
that the motive of individual inclinations plays a relevant role. These cases are exam- 
ined in more detail in the second stage of the analysis. 


Selection of companies (Section 5.1 and 5.2) 

The practical perspective, especially in the field of management consultancy, not 
only provides insights into phenomena that often remain closed to distanced scien- 
tific observation. It has network structures through which special cases can be rec- 
ognized in the first place. The cases presented come from the business environment 
of the author, who works as a management consultant. Further cases were identi- 
fied through research (available documents, company websites), a literature review 
and, in one case, through a suggestion from someone else?. In section 5.2, only busi- 


2 “The Enacting Purpose Initiative is a multi-institution partnership between the University 
of Oxford, the University of California Berkeley, BCG BrightHouse, EOS at Federated Hermes 
and the British Academy" (Enacting Purpose Initiative 2021). 

3 The business case Schatzalp Slow Mountain was pointed out by Jonathan Eiser, together 
with fellow students of business administration, on the course at the University of St. Gallen 
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ness cases that correspond with motive category d) have been selected as described 
above, i.e. are based on individual inclinations or preferences of the management 
for extended scope for development that cannot (or do not have to) be justified ei- 
ther economically or ecologically. 


Data collection for selected business cases (Section 5.2) 

The results were obtained through guideline-based expert interviews (Helfferich 
2011) conducted with the entrepreneurs, with the exception of Elektrizitätswerke 
Schönau, as sufficient information is available for this case. In addition, there was 
correspondence with one of the managing directors. The expert interviews took 
place between winter 2014 and autumn 2016, with further interviews in autumn 
2018/winter 2019 and spring/summer 2023, also to update previously collected data. 


Evaluation of selected business cases (Section 5.2) 

The interviews were digitally recorded and transcribed. Subsequently, they were 
analyzed inductively in four steps using “thematic analysis" (Braun/Clarke 2006; 
Braun/Clarke 2021). First, codes were generated from the transcripts of the inter- 
views. These codes were then categorised and themes were formed on the basis of 
the categories. In the final step, the themes were checked for content consistency. 
In this way, three themes were generated on which the description of the business 
cases is based. Before these themes are applied to analyze a selection of business 
cases (section 5.2), an overview of the entire range of sufficiency strategies will be 
provided. 


5. Empirical results 
5.1 Taxonomy of sufficiency in business 


The following is a taxonomy of corporate sufficiency strategies. Corporate suf- 
ficiency involves not only measures to limit capacity but also measures to limit 
monetary demands. Both can have a direct or indirect impact. Corporate suffi- 
ciency can lead to a reductive impact directly via certain target variables (e.g., 
profit) or indirectly via certain levels of action (e.g., legal form). 


‘Transformatik— Grundlagen einer neuen Lehre des Wandels’ (Transformations — Founda- 
tions of a New Teaching of Change) by Prof. Dr. Jórg Metelmann and Dr. Bjórn Müller, where 
| gave a lecture in the winter semester of 2022/23. 
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Figure 1: Taxonomy of corporate sufficiency strategies. 
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Figure 1 shows all the identified targets and levels of action for sufficiency in 
companies, which are based on the four motive levels described above. The white 
boxes indicate the target values and action levels that are described in more detail 
in the business cases with the corresponding sufficiency strategies from section 5.2 
onwards. 

Table 1 shows all the target values and action levels shown in Figure 1 with the 
identified sufficiency strategies and the companies that apply them. 


Table 1: Overview ofthe aims or actions in sufficiency strategies 


Target values or action levels 


Sufficiency strategy 


Associated business case 


Production 


Limiting output 


Neue Holzforum AG, CH 


Technology 


Limiting technical means 


Schatzalp Slow Mountain 
(Berghotel Schatzalp AC), CH 


Logistics/Mobility 


Limiting logistics & fossil 
fuel-based mobility 


Teikei Coffee, GER 


Human Resources 


Limiting the number of 
employees 


Ruprecht Móbeldesign 
GmbH, CH 


Geographical radius of action 


Limiting the geographical 
operating area 


BBO Bank Brienz Oberhasli 
AG, CH 


Energy & raw materials 


Limiting consumption of 
energy and resources 


Schweizerische Bundesbah- 
nen AG, CH 


Marketing 


Limiting marketing 


Bio Company SE, GER 


Product design 


Using product design mea- 
sures 


Grüne Erde GmbH, A 


Product range policy 


Limiting product range 
policy 


Karl Siegel Vertriebs-GmbH 
&Co.KG, Brand Rymhart, GER 


Sales strategies 


Adjusting choice of sales 
strategies 


Vitsce Limited, UK (Bocken/ 
Short 2016) 


Price setting 


Using pricing measures 


Vitsce Limited, UK (Bocken 
2017) 


Repair services/Prosumption 


Reuse 


Using repair services and/or 
prosumption 


Using reuse 


Nudie Jeans Marketing AB, 
SWE (Bocken et al. 2022) 


Revendo AG, CH 


Staff 


Promoting sufficiency prac- 
tices among employees 


Standort Achim, DE, of Norsk 
Hydro ASA, NOR 


Ai 
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Stakeholder 


Promoting sufficiency prac- 
tices by collaboration with 
stakeholder 


Ebay Inc., USA, with iFixit, 
USA (Bocken/Short 2016) 


Profit Limiting profits Premium, GER 
Wages Limiting entrepreneurial Länggass Tee AG, CH 
wages 
Investments Limiting investments Elephant Box Stainless Steel 


Limited, UK (Bocken et al. 
2022) 


Return on investment 


Limiting shareholders’ 
profit expectations 


EWS Elektrizitatswerke 
Schönau e.G., GER 


Legal form/ 


Adjusting choice of legal 


Patagonia Inc., USA 


Ownership structure form or ownership structure 


5.2 Business cases 


For reasons of space, the business cases described in more detail only deal with those 
cases that can be associated with motive category d) described at the end of section 2 
(i.e. with individual inclinations or a preference for extended scope for development 
that cannot (need not) be justified either economically or ecologically, which does not 
rule out ecologically and economically positive effects occurring as a side effect). 

For the following case analyses, the method described in section 4 was applied. 
The description of the selected cases is based on the three extracted themes, which 
are formulated as questions in the following: 


a) On which of the three sufficiency levels mentioned in section 1 can the effect of 
the measure be located? 

b) Canthe main motive be assigned to category d) described above? 

c) How do the companies manage to remain economically viable and stable in the 
long term? 


5.2.1 Sufficiency by limiting output 
(Capacity limitation with direct impact) 
Business case: Neue Holzforum AG, Bern, CH 


The company is considered a pioneer of modern timber construction in Switzerland. 
The buildings, designed using digital planning technology, are erected using a tim- 
ber frame construction. 
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A) Markus Mosimann, owner of the company, distances himself from the pre- 
vailing growth paradigm, which he considers problematic due to his own experience 
with the bankruptcy of his first company. With his company, founded in 1998, he has 
not aimed for any further quantitative growth since completing a start-up phase, 
which corresponds to a sufficiency strategy also described by Beyeler and Jaeger-Er- 
ben (2022), namely to “produce less by choice" (ibid: 12). In the spirit of self-restraint, 
anupper limitis setonthe number ofhouses produced each year, which corresponds 
to the sufficiency level of self-limitation. 

B) Markus Mosimann states his intention is to develop an “optimal house”. He 
voices three entrepreneurial goals, first, to constantly increase the quality of his 
products and services, especially through developing an *optimal house"; second, 
to create above-average working conditions for the current 13 employees; third, by 
limiting his output, to hopefully achieve a lifestyle that meets his needs for personal 
development and his convictions (Mosimann/Lettau 2012). 

C) The intensive focus is on quality results and high customer satisfaction. 
The resulting reputation effect is reflected in recommendations, which lead to a 
stable order situation. Furthermore, financial and organizational risks are avoided 
through self-limitation. 


5.2.2 Sufficiency by limiting technical means 
(Capacity limitation with indirect effect) 
Business case: Schatzalp Slow Mountain, Berghotel Schatzalp AG, Davos, CH 


The entrepreneurs Pius App and Erich Schmid opened the Schatzalp ski area as a 
‘slow mountain’ area at the end of 2009. This comparatively high-altitude and rela- 
tively snow-sure ski area is run in conjunction with a hotel that has been acquired by 
the entrepreneurs. Schatzalp Slow Mountain is frequented mainly by families and 
older people because the slopes are skied at a slower pace and there are only as many 
accidents during a season as there are elsewhere in a single day. 

A) The company renovated the existing chairlift and one draglift without replac- 
ing them with more modern and faster gondola lifts. They also refrain from using 
artificial snow from snow cannons, which is why the lifts may open later in the ski 
season and/or close earlier if the amount of snow available is not sufficient for op- 
eration. In this way, profit losses are consciously accepted in order to offer, as Pius 
App puts it, “... a contemplative counter-model [...] to the ‘ever faster’, ‘ever more 
hectic’ and ‘ever more crowded’ of today’s winter sports arenas - a ski area in which 
sport and recreation can be combined” (Fitzthum 2020: 1), which corresponds to the 
sufficiency level of reduction. 

B) The company strives to create a ski resort where winter sport enthusiasts find 
natural snow on slopes that are less frequented due to the lower capacity of the lifts 
(Schatzalp 2023). 
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C) Through the unconventional business model, the ski area achieves awareness 
and covers a niche need. In addition to the high altitude and snow-sure location, 
other factors are relevant for survivability. For example, the hotel and the ski resort 
are aimed at the same target group, which makes both more attractive. According 
to one ofthe founders, alternative skiing areas are also important for securing sur- 
vival, making it possible to use a combination of conventional slopes and those of 
the Slow Mountain area on different days. Furthermore, the moderate profit expec- 
tation contributes to the profitability of this business model (here the sufficiency 
strategy of moderation in profit (see section 5.2.5) is applied). 


5.2.5 Sufficiency by limiting company size regarding the number 

of employees 
(Capacity limitation with indirect effect - sufficiency through the limitation of resources) 
Business case: Ruprecht Móbeldesign GmbH, Wengi, CH 


The company Ruprecht Móbeldesign offers high-quality carpentry work for furni- 
ture, kitchens and interior design. The owner Martin Ruprecht, who founded the 
company in 1994, rejects mass-produced work and has created working conditions 
that clearly stand out from the industry average in terms of quality. 

A) Martin Ruprecht limits the number of employees (nine people), most of whom 
work part-time, in order to meet the desired quality level. This sufficiency strategy, 
which is also mentioned by Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben (2022), corresponds to the level of 
self-limitation. 

B) The manager strives to ensure that he and the employees enjoy their work and 
that the customers are more than satisfied. Together with his employees, he focuses 
on excellent work and customer service and attaches great importance to the corpo- 
rate culture. The employees are given freedom to design and are involved, for exam- 
ple, in the conception of furnishings and furniture. Like their boss, the employees 
are entitled to seven weeks of holiday** and receive a higher salary than is custom- 
ary in the industry. The employees' dedication has a positive effect on the quality 
of their work and customer satisfaction is high due to the above-average quality of 
customer service. 

C) Due to the high quality of the products and services and the resulting high 
customer satisfaction, the company enjoys a high level of reputation and is often 
recommended to others. Customers are willing to pay higher prices for the high- 
quality products, as described by Bocken/Short (2016), which is why the company has 
been able to avoid participating in price-squeezing public tenders for many years. 


4 In Switzerland, 4 to 5 weeks of holiday are common for the age group concerned. 
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5.2.4 Sufficiency by product range policy 

(Capacity limitation with indirect effect - Sufficiency through the limitation of consumption — 
influencing consumption patterns - marketing measures) 

Business case: Karl Siegel Vertriebs-GmbH & Co.KG, Brand Rymhart, Stade, GER 


The family business Karl Siegel Vertriebs-GmbH & Co.KG was founded in 1948, is 
now run by the fourth generation and currently employs around 35 people. Until 
winter 2021/2022, the company produced knitwear under a different brand. The 
brand Rymhart was launched in 2011 following the idea to produce high-quality, 
weatherproof outdoor clothing in the form of knitwear. 

A) The key characteristic of Rymhart is its extremely limited product range in 
the textile sector of highest quality (woollen jumpers, hats, T-shirts), combined 
with a classic and timeless design (an additional strategy: sufficiency through 
product design, as described, for example, by Freudenreich/Schaltegger 2022). The 
sufficiency strategy of limitation of the range of products and services, which in 
business management terms can be attributed to marketing, corresponds to the 
sufficiency level of reduction described above in this business case. Bocken/Short 
(2016) depict this sufficiency strategy as concentrating on products of the highest 
quality, while Schneidewind and Palzkill (2011) speak of streamlining a product 
range. 

B) Karl-Frank Siegel, the managing director, strives to produce garments that 
people really need. The few things that are really necessary should be loved by the 
customers because of the quality. Accordingly, the company is not satisfied sim- 
ply with an ecologically sustainable product and service design but also generates 
outstanding quality and product responsibility, which results in above-average cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It would be more economical not to aim for this high standard. 
The company produces on site and offers repairs, refurbishing and alterations to 
extend the life cycle ofthe textiles (here, further sufficiency strategies are used: lim- 
iting the radius of action with regard to production as well as offering repair ser- 
vices [Niessen/Bocken 2021]). This approach creates an intensive relationship be- 
tween user and product (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). 

C) The company hardly invests in advertising (another sufficiency strategy with 
regard to marketing measures used [Gossen et al. 2019; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022]). The 
high level of customer satisfaction, which is confirmed by positive feedback on the 
company's website, means that, according to the managing director, 65 to 70 per 
cent of new customers can be attributed to recommendations. Product-related ser- 
vices such as repairs and refurbishing also contribute to the conspicuously high rep- 
utation. 
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5.2.5 Sufficiency through moderate profits 
(Limitation of monetary claims with direct impact) 
Business case: Premium, Hamburg, GER 


Beyeler/Jaeger- Erben (2022) assert, “even though sufficiency practitioners are not 
primarily oriented toward profit maximization, it does not mean that sufficiency 
does not generate revenues" (16). Such practitioners implement their strategies by 
primarily committing to the corporate purpose and not putting profit orientation at 
the center of their actions (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). The following business case 
implements this sufficiency strategy in a radical form. Uwe Lübbermann founded 
Premium in Hamburg in 2001. The company produces and distributes various bev- 
erages. 

A) Together with the Premium Collective, Uwe Lübbermann pursues an uncon- 
ventional form of business management. Among other things, the company explic- 
itly aims to make no profit, which corresponds to the sufficiency strategy level of 
complete renunciation of any profit option. Lübbermann considers that the *Pre- 
mium-Kollektiv”, as the company now calls itself, must have made a mistake if a 
profit was made because someone then apparently had too much money taken out 
of their pocket. When calculating the bottle prices, an amount for reserves in times 
of crisis is included but no profit share. Nevertheless, a profit was made several times 
in the company’s history. This repeatedly resulted in prices being lowered. 

B) The main motive for founding and developing the company was to show that 
a company can be run fairly and “politically correctly” and still survive on the mar- 
ket. Uwe Lübbermann even claims that the actual product is the “operating system” 
of the Premium Collective. The drinks produced are only a means to an end; some- 
thing completely different could also be produced (Lübbermann/Herberhold 2021). 
The company uses a whole range of other sufficiency strategies, which cannot all be 
mentioned here for lack of space. 

C) For 22 years, the Premium Collective has shown that it is possible to break 
with all the usual rules of business management and still survive on the market. This 
possibility is promoted by the management ofa solidary value network (Bocken et al. 
2022), whose members directly negotiate those prices, and cost rates that guarantee 
the survival of all participating companies. 

The network organizer creates flexible decision-making processes that allow the 
stakeholders to adapt to changing structures and framework conditions through 
new supply and price agreements and to cover costs. Since all stakeholders can have 
a say in key decisions, there is a network with many people and organizations ready 
to support in times of crisis. 
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5.2.6 Sufficiency through the limitation of entrepreneurial wages 
(Limitation of monetary claims with direct impact) 
Business case: Länggass Tee AG, Bern, CH 


Just as a company's profits can be restrained, so, too, can salaries. In November 2013, 
a federal referendum for fair wages took place in Switzerland. The popular initia- 
tive “1:12 für gerechte Löhne” (1:12 for fair wages) advocated that the highest wage of 
a company should not be more than 12 times higher than the lowest wage paid by 
the company (Bundeskanzlei der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft 2023). What 
is usually discussed in the context of fair wages (Bottino et al. 2016) can be clas- 
sified as a corporate sufficiency strategy. Limiting wages can have an ecologically 
sustainable effect because some potential financial resources are not available for 
consumption. This lack leads to the avoidance of CO; emissions. The Premium Col- 
lective mentioned above uses this strategy, as does the family business Länggass- 
Tee AG in Bern. Katrin and Gerhard Lange founded the company in 1983, a special- 
ist tea shop with about 40 employees today. The company is currently in the process 
of transferring management from the first to the second generation. The company 
orients itself towards maximum product and service quality. 

A) The founders paid themselves the same wages as the employees for several 
decades. Currently, the pay gap in the company is in the range of 1 to 1.5, including 
the salaries of the members of the executive board, and is comparatively small. The 
sufficiency strategy in this case corresponds to the level of self-limitation. 

B) The founders are convinced that human interaction between the management 
and the employees does not allow for high salary differences, among other things. 
Because of this starting position, the members of the executive board have at cer- 
tain times in the past reflected on what motivates them for their work if it is not a 
special salary. This reflection has led to a range of innovative products and services 
of excellent quality being launched, which are a pleasure not only for the executives 
but also for the employees and the customers. 

C) The chosen sufficiency strategy - in addition to other measures - has a pos- 
itive effect on the working atmosphere. The company staff and management are 
closely knit and times of crisis are shared. In addition, the outstanding quality of 
the products and services contributes to high customer loyalty. 


5.2.7 Sufficiency by limiting shareholders' profit expectations 
(Limitation of monetary claims with direct impact) 
Business case: EWS Elektrizitätswerke Schönau e.G., Schönau, GER 


In 1994, Ursula and Michael Sladek and other electricity rebels from the citizens' 
initiative "Parents for a Nuclear-Free Future" founded Elektrizitátswerke Schónau 
GmbH (EWS), a 100 percent subsidiary of Netzkauf GbR. EWS currently has five 
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subsidiaries. Since 1997, it has been generating and supplying green electricity to 
households and businesses. As a result of the liberalization of the electricity market 
in 1998, the company currently supplies 230,000 customers Germany-wide. 

A) The associated registered cooperative, which was founded in 2009, employs 
about 80 people and has more than 11,000 members, who can purchase a minimum 
of five to a maximum of fifty shares, at 100 Euro each in 2022 (Elektrizitätswerke 
Schónau 2021). These shares do not earn interest and dividends are distributed de- 
pending on how business is going, a decision made by the general assembly. In this 
case, the strategy corresponds also to the level of self-limitation. 

B) The management strives to run the company according to its own values 
and to be able to use entrepreneurial freedom independently of profit-oriented 
investors, as also described by Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben (2022). 

C) Due to the eventful history of the company and the strong commitment to 
ecological energy supply, the company enjoys a high reputation. Strong customer 
loyalty and a sufficiently high number of shareholders ensure the company's viabil- 


ity. 


6. Discussion 


Based on a critical analysis of the current sufficiency debate and a systematic eval- 
uation of instructive case studies, this article leads to five key insights. 


a) Until now, the sufficiency discourse has focused almost exclusively on the de- 
mand or consumption side (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). This trun- 
cated view overlooks the fact that there are various starting points and options 
for sufficiency strategies in the corporate sector (Princen 2003; Scherhorn 2015; 
Maurer 2019). 

b) Motivations to implement sufficiency-oriented measures or change ways of 
working are not limited to environmental or ecological imperatives, as is usually 
assumed. Questions on purpose-creation (Bocken et al. 2022) or resilience 
(Schneidewind/Palzkill 2011, Folkers/Paech 2020), all focusing on particular ob- 
jectives or ensuring high quality (Bocken/Short 2016), or organizational culture 
(Bocken/Short 2016) have proven to be no less relevant in justifying the use of 
corporate sufficiency strategies (Maurer/Paech forthcoming). 

c) Sufficiency strategies do not necessarily equate to "sacrificing" (Zeyen/Beckmann 
2019) or losing something. The case studies examined suggest that certain forms 
of voluntary limitations can be associated with both organizational stability and 
long-term business success. 
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d) The opportunities of entrepreneurial sufficiency extend over a surprisingly 
broad spectrum, covering almost all fields in business management. Until now, 
these opportunities have barely been acknowledged in sustainability research. 

e) The sufficiency strategies systematically presented here are not a theoretical 
construct, they exist in reality, i.e. they have been empirically proven. The 
taxonomy and analysis presented here are based on forms of entrepreneurial 
sufficiency activities for which at least one case could be identified. 


7. Conclusion 


The cases presented here cannot be considered empirically representative, but they 
do open up the "sense of possibility" (Pfriem 2017: 17) for a conceivable transforma- 
tion towards (more) sufficiency in an exemplary way, regardless of whether it is cri- 
sis-related, consciously politically steered, or a gradual spread of entrepreneurial 
patterns of action that can currently only be observed as niche phenomena. This ar- 
ticle is devoted to the latter and thus ties in with insights that Schumpeter (2006 
[1912]) has developed, albeit with the opposite goal, by tracing the origin of eco- 
nomic change back to innovative, and thus to a certain extent non-conforming, en- 
trepreneurial personalities. This voluntaristic approach serves to explain economic 
growth, not in the sense of ‘more ofthe same’ but rather through the creation of new 
solutions and procedures that differ from previous orientations. What this entails is 
therefore more than ‘just’ economic change. It is more a case of what Pfriem (2006) 
understands by corporate strategies as cultural offers to society. 

The present field of investigation raises questions: Are there powerful and stub- 
born personalities, especially entrepreneurs, who contribute to the spread of new 
orientations from the niche but in the opposite direction of development compared 
to Schumpeter (2006 [1912]), namely as a turn towards the less? And if so, can their 
motives, which in one way or another lead to sufficiency, be described as a purpose 
that, despite all situational differences, reveals generalizable patterns? 

If we take an overarching view of the examples analyzed and of the associated 
discourse, we could speak of factors that create meaning, factors that are not simply 
set apart from growth, globalization, or complex technology according to a negative 
definition but ones that counter the maximization of surplus with another perspec- 
tive of entrepreneurial fulfilment. Two basic trends are striking. First, a consistent 
improvement or assurance of quality, which by no means only concerns the ecologi- 
calor other attractiveness of the goods, and consequently competitiveness, but rep- 
resents itself as an end for entrepreneurial creation: The work that is regarded as 
successful (quality for its own sake) obviously provides more satisfaction than the 
revenue generated by it. A quasi-craft or even artistic attitude in the sense of Sen- 
nett (2008) is recognizable. In some cases, the sense of purpose relates more to a 
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processual quality, namely the corporate culture, employee satisfaction, or the di- 
rect, sometimes hierarchy-free, interaction with them. Another quality is the direct 
encounter with customers whose satisfaction is an indicator ofthe company’s suc- 
cess. 

The second trend is a change in value systems, which occurs in two ways: First, 
as a measurement of the entrepreneurial sense in terms of the social benefit that 
results from it (climate protection, justice, solving social problems, resilience, etc.) 
and, second, as new trade-offs arise between individual preferences with regard to 
one’s own lifestyle and business requirements. Thus, some entrepreneurial decision- 
makers do not seem to be willing to subject their personal scope for development and 
values to the logic ofthe market and competition but are willing to forgo opportuni- 
ties for expansion in exchange for, for example, more leisure time and reflection as 
well as adherence to principles - as long as this does not jeopardize the company's 
existence. 

Finally, the following implications are relevant: 


a) In research and practice, the view should be broadened for sufficiency in com- 
panies beyond ecological sustainability. 

b) Itislikely that corporate sufficiency in this broader sense is much more common 
than has been apparent so far. This broadness should be taken into account in 
management training as well as in classic business studies. 

c) Itseems reasonable to assume that corporate sufficiency does not necessarily go 
hand in hand with renunciation but can also be based on fulfilment, life satis- 
faction and the creation of meaning. This alternative can lead to corporate suf- 
ficiency undergoing a reframing in theory and practice and gaining in appeal. 
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The Future of Organizations 
Understanding Business Model Implications of Shifting 
from Profit to Purpose 


Maren Ingrid Kropfeld and Andre Reichel 


Abstract This chapter explores the evolution of organizations towards sufficiency-oriented 
business models, encompassing necessary shifts in governance, ownership, financing, and the 
implications for the business model when transitioning from a profit-focused organization to 
a purpose-driven one. 


1. Introduction 


Respecting social, ecological and economic boundaries demands not just techno- 
logical advances but also behavioral shifts and a democratic discourse on societal 
well-being independent of economic growth (IPCC 2022). To implement sufficiency 
as a sustainability strategy, openness to transcending growth and considering the 
implications of a degrowth society and economy is crucial. This new reality beyond 
growth necessitates novel forms of organizations and organizing, prompting an ex- 
amination ofthe concepts of profit and purpose for firms. 

The predominant focus in research literature and business practice on profit, 
rather than purpose, poses a central challenge (Kelly 2012). Furthermore, the en- 
tire structure of a business, its business model, is fundamentally oriented towards 
profit rather than sufficiency (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). However, by reframing 
the business perspective towards purpose - the raison d'étre ofa company - and es- 
tablishing sufficiency as the company's purpose, a myriad of implications for both 
business model and organizational structure unfolds. In the subsequent discussion, 
we explore the interplay between business model and organizational structure and 
the transformations they must undergo to align with sufficiency principles (see Fig- 
ure 1). Governance, as a structural element of an organization, and value proposi- 
tion, as the initial part of any business model, are conjoined here to underscore the 
normative aspects inherent in both organizational structure and business model. 
Both are intimately linked to the purpose of conducting business: why are we do- 
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ing what we do and for whom? Ownership and value creation intertwine, as stake- 
holders, serving dual roles as owners and contributors to value creation, take center 
stage. Without stakeholders, there is neither an organization nor its product. Fi- 
nancing and value capture are inherently connected and constitute the bridge to 
profit, construed as the net positive value of a company’s assets. This conceptual 
model allows for the fusion of purpose and profit, commencing with purpose and 
allowing profit aspects to emerge organically through the pairings oforganizational 
structure and business model. 

Adopting sufficiency as the central tenet of business mandates a fundamental 
reconsideration of traditional business practices, necessitating innovative ap- 
proaches that prioritize resource efficiency, social responsibility and long-term 
sustainability over the relentless pursuit of profit. Drawing on Kelly's (2012) rec- 
ommendations for a more generative organizational design and Bocken et als 
(2022) work based on DEALs (2021) proposal for a transition to a new economy, 
we contend that the organizational structure for sufficiency-oriented businesses 
should be reimagined to serve the organizations purpose, embrace stakeholder 
engagement, introduce new financing models to allow for alternative financing, 
ownership and governance models, and ultimately foster collaboration across the 
organization's boundaries to build and engage in collaborative communities of 
sufficiency practices. 

These redesigns will impact and be impacted by the organization's business 
model, encompassing its value proposition, value creation and value capture. This 
chapter explores the paradigm shift necessary for businesses to transition from a 
profit-driven mindset to one that is genuinely sufficiency-oriented, spotlighting the 
potential benefits and challenges in realizing this transformative journey towards a 
more sustainable and responsible business model. 
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Figure 1: Interplay between Organizational Structure and the Business Model. 
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2. Organizational shift from profit to purpose 
2.1 Purpose 


Purpose assumes a pivotal role for businesses, not only as an overarching framework 
but also as a catalyst for exploring the role of business within society (Hollensbe 
et al. 2014). This perspective recognizes businesses as integral parts of society, not 
separate entities. Accordingly, they should adopt acceptable societal standards, fos- 
tering alignment rather than opposition between societal and business values. Our 
perspective is teleological, involving an inquiry into the rationale or purpose behind 
phenomena. This includes addressing fundamental questions about the purpose of 
a business, the intended purpose ofa product, the beneficiaries and the justification 
underlying these elements. Alongside the epistemological understanding of mean- 
ing, purpose holds significance in the organizational context. The synthesis of pur- 
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pose and meaning is imperative for the coherent construction of sense within orga- 
nizations (Weick 1995). 

Embracing a focus on purpose invites exploration into how corporate purpose 
and its driving values can be effectively harnessed to serve the common good. By di- 
rectly coupling purpose with societal success - the telos of business being a positive 
contribution to society - profits are derived from delivering products and services in 
a model that inherently has a positive impact on society. Sufficiency-oriented busi- 
ness models are conceptualized as delivering such value to both society and the en- 
vironment (Reichel 2013; Bocken/Short 2016; Profijt 2018). 

Central to this is the need to embed sufficiency principles in the core purpose, 
leading businesses to conscientiously assess and measure their impact on peo- 
ple, values, resources and the environment, taking responsibility for their actions 
(Bocken et al. 2022). Following Kelly (2012), we understand an organizations pur- 
pose to be based on its values and institutionalized within the organization and 
its organizational set-up. According to Kelly (2012), however, this "living purpose" 
might not be enough to ensure an organizations positive impact. It is also depen- 
dent on other design issues such as the organizational structure and the business 
model. 

Businesses can support sufficiency-oriented consumption practices by adapting 
their business models (Bocken/Short 2016). For that, they will have to redirect their 
whole value chain to relate to sufficiency-related meanings, produce and market 
products that support sufficiency-oriented consumption practices and provide pos- 
sibilities for skills development (Bocken/Short 2016; Niessen/Bocken 2021; Gossen/ 
Kropfeld 2022). This includes a multilateral negotiation of the value proposition of 
new practices (e.g., product longevity) between the business and its stakeholders, 
a reciprocal learning and change process of shared practices between the business 
and consumers in the value creation (e.g., consumer education) and finally new pay- 
ment models, profit sufficiency and non-monetary value capture (e.g., pay-per-use 
models; Bocken/Short 2016). Bocken et al. (2022) demonstrated that not all suffi- 
ciency strategies are inherently grounded in sustainability or sufficiency-oriented 
purpose. Nevertheless, these strategies adhere to sufficiency principles, emphasiz- 
ing factors such as the provision of high-quality products or the enhancement of 
experiences, diverging from a singular focus on profit maximization. 

By engaging with purpose-driven models that align with sufficiency principles, 
businesses have the potential to become agents of positive change, contributing to 
a sustainable and flourishing society. In the following, we will elaborate on the in- 
dividual elements of sufficiency-driven business models and their implications for 
the organizational structure followed by an evaluation of their relation to a profit- 
vs. purpose-orientation. 
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2.2 Value proposition 


The value proposition comprises ideas, meanings and understandings of the value 
created by a business and who the beneficiaries of that value are, namely the cus- 
tomers (Osterwalder/Pigneur 2010). Value is a normative judgement about the ben- 
efits of something for someone. Classically, a value in the business context is per- 
ceived in economic terms, expressed in money. The notion of value in sufficiency- 
oriented business models, however, extends beyond mere economic considerations 
and utility functions, encompassing social and ecological aspects. In general, the 
value proposition in a business model is a promise by the business that it will offer 
products and services that enhance its customers' practices, and in our perspective, 
their ecological and social well-being (Korkman et al. 2010). The value proposition 
is thus intimately connected to the purpose of the business. The recipients of value 
include not only those who purchase the product or service but also those who are 
affected by its externalities, encompassing all stakeholders who experience positive 
or negative outcomes resulting from the value proposition. 


2.3 Governance 


A stakeholder-oriented, purpose-based value proposition impacts the governance 
structure of an organization and can at the same time be enabled or hindered by 
it. For a sufficiency-orientation, the understanding of governance in business orga- 
nizations must undergo a profound transformation, moving from a profit-focused 
approach to one that encompasses the interests of all stakeholders (Aguilera et al. 
2021; Naciti et al. 2022; Zaman et al. 2022). This shift in governance is also closely 
linked to the changing perspective on purpose, which plays a pivotal role in shaping 
governance structures (Levillain et al. 2019). 

Purpose serves as a guiding force for both the value proposition as well as the 
governance structure of a business. *Mission-controlled governance" is an essential 
structural element of purpose-driven organizations towards achieving meaningful 
outcomes beyond profit (Kelly 2012). Aligning the governance structure with pur- 
pose fosters a culture of shared values and responsible decision-making. Purpose- 
driven governance ensures that the organizatior's strategies and actions are struc- 
turally anchored, in line with broader societal needs and not dependent upon the 
inclinations of individuals (Cardona et al. 2019; Kelly 2012; Levillain/Segrestin 2019; 
George et al. 2022). 

Traditionally, governance in business organizations has revolved around the 
principle of maximizing shareholder value, placing significant emphasis on the 
responsibility of directors and executives to act in the best interests of shareholders 
(Kelly 2012; Ntim 2017). This narrow perspective has primarily centered decision- 
making on financial metrics and short-term shareholder returns. However, the 
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emergence of social and environmental challenges has prompted a broader under- 
standing of governance that recognizes the importance of considering the interests 
of all stakeholders (Karpoff 2021). 

The shift towards stakeholder-centric governance acknowledges that businesses 
operate within a broader ecosystem. It emphasizes the inclusion of stakeholders 
such as employees, customers, communities and the environment, recognizing 
their significance to organizational success. This evolution has been driven by the 
realization that sustainable long-term growth necessitates a more holistic ap- 
proach to governance, one that considers the diverse needs and perspectives of all 
stakeholders (Mason/Simmons 2014). 

Stakeholder inclusion in governance entails providing avenues for their partici- 
pation and representation in decision-making processes. By engaging stakeholders 
through mechanisms such as advisory boards, stakeholder forums and collabora- 
tive decision-making, organizations foster transparency, trust and accountability. 
This inclusive approach ensures that the perspectives and interests of all stakehold- 
ers are considered alongside financial considerations, leading to more balanced and 
sustainable outcomes (Fahad/Rahman 2020; Hamad et al. 2020). Such involvement 
of external stakeholders in governance processes is a key factor for sufficiency-ori- 
ented businesses to better understand social and environmental impacts of their 
operations to work towards mutually beneficial solutions (Karpoff 2021). 

Sufficiency-oriented governance also necessitates a re-evaluation of leadership 
and accountability structures within organizations. Traditional governance models 
often focus on hierarchical structures and top-down decision-making, which may 
not align with sufficiency-oriented principles. In sufficiency-oriented businesses, 
leadership becomes more decentralized and collaborative, fostering shared deci- 
sion-making and empowering employees at all levels. This inclusive approach en- 
sures that diverse perspectives are considered, leading to more innovative and sus- 
tainable solutions (Holmberg/Larsson 2018; Bocken et al. 2022). 

Additionally, sufficiency-oriented governance requires a shift in performance 
metrics and incentive structures. Instead of solely focusing on financial metrics, or- 
ganizations need to adopt a balanced set of indicators that capture social, environ- 
mental and economic dimensions. Key performance indicators should align with 
the organizations purpose and sustainability goals, providing a holistic view of its 
impact. Incentive systems can be redesigned to reward behaviors that support suffi- 
ciency-oriented values, such as resource efficiency, innovation and stakeholder en- 
gagement (Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). 

In conclusion, sufficiency-oriented governance represents a paradigm shift in 
the way organizations approach decision-making, stakeholder engagement and ac- 
countability. By moving beyond a shareholder-centric focus and embracing stake- 
holder inclusion, sufficiency-oriented businesses can align their governance struc- 
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tures with their purpose and values. This transition involves decentralizing leader- 
ship, fostering collaboration and re-evaluating performance metrics and incentives. 


2.4 Value creation & delivery 


As stakeholders become integrated into an organization's governance structure, 
the fundamental value creation process of sufficiency-oriented business models 
is closely tied to cultivating a relationship with and educating consumers. Value 
emerges as businesses and consumers engage in practices and work to enhance 
them (Korkman et al. 2010). This aligns with Kelly's (2012) concept of redefining 
the social boundaries of organizations, encompassing not only value creation but 
also the ownership structure (cf. 2.5) and extending to the establishment of *ethical 
networks". Building upon the idea of networks, we will further explore the con- 
cept of communities engaged in sufficiency practices, elucidating how businesses 
delineate their boundaries through this form of boundary work. 

Customers play an active role in sufficiency-oriented business models. Both cus- 
tomers and business representatives participate in shared practices that negotiate 
and develop behavior change towards sufficiency (Kropfeld/Reichel 2021). The inte- 
gration of customers as prosumers, their shift away from mere consumers and the 
establishment of shared practices blur traditional business boundaries. Consistent 
with Velter et al.’s (2020) framework for sustainable business model innovation, mu- 
tual boundary changes are crucial for achieving sustainable value creation through 
multi-stakeholder engagement and alignment. Choice editing requires a shared un- 
derstanding between both parties regarding the envisioned improvements in prac- 
tices and the respective roles each side plays. An open business model approach 
promotes value co-creation within shared practices, enabling organizations to ef- 
fectively address customers' needs and desires and facilitate a transition towards 
sufficiency-oriented behavior change (Coombes/Nicholson 2013). 

It is imperative to educate consumers and involve them in the value creation 
process. Collaborative innovation, skills transfer to support new and enhanced suffi- 
ciency practices and the generation of economic, social and environmental value are 
essential characteristics of the “Business Model of Enough” (Kropfeld/Reichel 2021). 
These collaborative principles should be mirrored in the organization's governance 
structure and manifested in sufficiency-promoting business models, such as con- 
sumer education and joint negotiation and awareness-raising of how much con- 
sumption is enough, supporting self-sufficiency, life extension or repair services, 
no-ownership models, or second-hand sales (Niessen/Bocken 2021; Bocken et al. 
2022). 
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2.5 Ownership 


Ownership in business organizations is conventionally perceived through a legalis- 
tic lens, with a primary focus on shareholders as the proprietors. However, a ma- 
terialist perspective challenges this narrow conception by acknowledging that all 
individuals contributing to value creation are *owners", irrespective of their share- 
holder status (Ihomsen/Rose 2004; Baars/Spicer 2017). This implies that collabora- 
tive value creation models (cf. 2.4) and stakeholder-oriented governance structures 
(cf. 2.3) would naturally lean towards placing the ownership of an organization in 
the hands of the stakeholders, thereby reshaping the “social boundaries" of the or- 
ganization (Kelly 2012). This would address the “remoteness between ownership and 
operation”, described by Keynes (1933) as the “evil in the relations among men? (ibid: 
756). 

The legalistic standpoint perceives ownership as a contractual relationship 
between shareholders and the corporate entity, primarily concerned with financial 
rights and interests. Shareholders are often regarded as the principal owners, 
holding decision-making power and entitlement to profits. In contrast, we align 
with Veldman and Willmott (2017) in differentiating a materialist perspective of the 
organization from the classical legalist understanding. The materialist perspective 
acknowledges that ownership extends beyond legal constructs, considering all 
contributors to value creation — including employees, customers, suppliers and 
communities — as “owners”. This expanded understanding challenges the share- 
holder-centric notion and emphasizes the need for inclusive ownership structures 
that recognize the diverse roles and contributions of individuals within the organi- 
zation (Veldman/Willmott 2017). It also challenges the hierarchical power dynamics 
traditionally associated with ownership and promotes a more collaborative and 
participatory approach to decision-making (Biggemann et al. 2014; Javeed/Lefen 
2019). 

Consequently, ownership is no longer solely rooted in financial investment 
but also in the active involvement and commitment to the organizations purpose 
and values by the organization's stakeholders. This shift demands a reassessment 
of ownership structures and mechanisms that surpass traditional legal contracts. 
Collaborative ownership models, such as co-operatives, employee ownership, or 
community ownership, can be explored to empower stakeholders and distribute 
decision-making power more equitably (Cheney et al. 2014; Kelly 2012). Beyeler 
and Jaeger-Erben (2022) validate this notion in their study of sufficiency-oriented 
businesses, where they found that these businesses prefer legal structures such as 
limited liability companies, family-owned businesses, or non-profit associations, 
all enabling independence to pursue their purpose rather than shareholder profit. 

In conclusion, sufficiency-oriented businesses challenge the traditional under- 
standing of ownership by recognizing the contributions of all stakeholders involved 
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in value creation. This expanded view of ownership calls for inclusive ownership 
structures and collaborative decision-making processes. 


2.6 Value capture 


The query of ownership is conventionally tied to its finances and thus value capture 
models. Value captured refers to the benefit delivered to the organization and, in 
the case of sustainable organizations, its stakeholders (Yang et al. 2017). Regarding 
financial ownership, financial statements connect to financial markets, where the 
feedback loop encourages increasing profits to maintain the organization's value 
and/or stock price ascent (Kelly 2012). If shareholder profit is not the primary finan- 
cial goal, and investments are tied to purpose-oriented outcome expectations, alter- 
native value capturing and measuring principles must be applied (Beyeler/Jaeger- 
Erben 2022). Sustainable organizations will capture not only monetary value but 
also the value created for the environment and society (Yang et al. 2017). 

Sufficiency-oriented business models also capture economic and non-economic 
value beyond traditional monetary terms or even consciously forgo additional profit 
resulting from higher market shares, prices, or sales volumes (Bocken/Short 2016). 
While economic returns are generated, the true benefits of social and ecological 
value-added often transcend precise monetary measurements. Non-monetary 
value can be captured through frameworks such as triple-bottom-line accounting, 
enabling organizations to showcase their holistic impact (Elkington 1998). However, 
challenges persist in accurately quantifying and valuing non-monetary value (Nes- 
terova 2020). This necessitates a transformation of accounting practices, involving 
expanding cost accounting beyond financial considerations to encompass social 
and ecological impact and redefining profit accounting to include the broader value 
generated by sufficiency-oriented businesses (Dienes et al. 2016; Joshi/Li 2016). 
While capturing the positive impact, i.e. value created for the environment and 
society, organizations should also consider accounting for their potential negative 
impact, possible mitigation strategies and their role within the wider sustainability 
transition (Bocken et al. 2022). 

Despite sales generation and ongoing economic growth appearing to be vi- 
tal strategies for businesses to survive in the current growth-oriented economy 
(Khmara/Kronenberg 2018), this creates tensions and potential contradictions for 
sufficiency-oriented businesses. These businesses attempt to justify such tensions 
by arguing that their offerings will replace less sustainable ones and help moderate 
consumption while experimenting with alternative value capture and payment 
models such as pay-per-use or contracting models (Bocken et al. 2020; Nesterova 
2020; Gossen/Heinrich 2021; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). 
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2.7 Financing 


Closely linked to the allocation of captured value is the financing model of the 
organization. Financing is a crucial aspect of business operations, influencing the 
ability to pursue sufficiency-oriented goals. Traditionally, financing options have 
been limited to internal positive net cash flow, equity financing, or debt financing, 
which also has implications for the ownership structure of the organization. In 
sufficiency-oriented businesses with diffused ownership and a focus on making 
do with less, the conventional financing landscape needs to evolve (Gillan et al. 
2021; Kim/Li 2021). Sufficiency-oriented financing aligns with the principles of 
sufficiency, extended ownership and stakeholder inclusion, embracing alternative 
sources of financing beyond traditional monetary capital (Breton-Miller/Miller 
2016; Salvioni/Gennari 2016). 

Sufficiency-oriented businesses prioritize social and ecological value creation 
and capture, extending beyond the narrow focus on monetary returns. Conse- 
quently, the sources of financing for these businesses need to align with sufficiency 
principles and their broader purpose rather than focusing on monetary profit 
maximization for investors. In addition to traditional equity and debt financing, 
sufficiency-oriented businesses can explore alternative sources of financing that 
support their mission, such as impact investing, crowdfunding, grants and col- 
laborative partnerships (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). Involving stakeholders as 
financiers keeps the control of the organization in the hands of those close to it and 
is thus directly related to the ownership structure of an organization (Kelly 2012). 

Alternative sources of financing can provide not only monetary capital but also 
expertise, networks and support from like-minded stakeholders who share the or- 
ganizations values and goals. Impact investors, for instance, are attracted to busi- 
nesses that generate positive social and environmental impacts alongside financial 
returns. Crowdfunding platforms offer opportunities for sufficiency-oriented busi- 
nesses to engage with a community of supporters who resonate with their purpose 
and are willing to contribute financially (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022; Laasch 2018). 

Sufficiency-oriented businesses must strike a balance between financial viabil- 
ity and their commitment to social and ecological well-being. By aligning financing 
sources with sufficiency principles and reimagining accounting practices to cap- 
ture non-monetary value, sufficiency-oriented businesses can effectively account 
for their business case. This enables them to communicate their impact, attract like- 
minded investors and supporters and contribute to a more sustainable and inclusive 
economy. 
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3. Beyond profit 


The ultimate unresolved dilemma facing sufficiency-oriented business models re- 
volves around the extent and way profit can or should be pursued. Strictly inter- 
preted, sufficiency implies relinquishing additional economic profit and renounc- 
ing perpetual growth (Khmara/Kronenberg 2018), thereby placing sufficiency-ori- 
ented businesses within the postgrowth and degrowth discourse (Nesterova 2020). 
Thus far, this perspective has not been widely embraced by most businesses, even 
those inclined towards sufficiency (Bocken et al. 2022). Instead of advocating for 
consumers to completely abandon consumption, these businesses tend to offer al- 
ternative, less resource-intensive options to an expanding customer base (Bocken/ 
Short 2016; Nesterova 2020; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). Schaltegger et al. support this 
approach by asserting that “[g]rowth of a sustainable company at the cost of un- 
sustainable companies in a consolidated market (i.e., no market growth) leads to 
a structural change of the market towards sustainability" (2016: 276). Kelly (2012) 
distinguishes between a profit-making and profit-maximization orientation, which 
can be interpreted as a form of profit sufficiency - making just enough profit to sus- 
tain a business over the long run. It is evident that for profit sufficiency, a company 
must comprehend its own cost structure and value capture, forming a feedback loop 
back to the beginning towards purpose. Sufficiency-oriented businesses may still be 
profit-making, but, firstly, financial profit is not the sole value captured; secondly, 
increasing these profits is not the organization's purpose; and thirdly, this profit is 
often bound to a specific purpose (e.g., in foundation-owned or benefit organiza- 
tions) or in the hands of its stakeholders (e.g., in cooperatives) rather than narrowly 
defined shareholders. 

Ultimately, businesses aiming to promote sufficiency must embrace the no- 
tion of independence from economic growth, adopting an a-growth perspective 
(Khmara/Kronenberg 2018; Nesterova, 2020; Banerjee et al. 2021). Gebauer (2018) 
argues that successful non-growing companies distinguish between quantitative 
growth (material accumulation and expansion) and qualitative growth (adding 
ecological and social value through their solutions). The qualitative growth dimen- 
sion could be measured in terms of impact scales and sufficiency-based metrics 
such as the lifespan of products, waste avoided, repair rates, etc. (Bocken et al. 
2022). To date, businesses have primarily implemented efficiency or consistency 
strategies and metrics without questioning the increasing quantity of production 
(Heikkurinen et al. 2019). However, such a decrease in production and consumption 
is necessary to reach a sustainable level that, in the spirit of a steady-state economy 
(Daly 1991), can be maintained in the long run (Khmara/Kronenberg 2018). It implies 
a de-emphasis on profit maximization and a focus on benefiting the community 
and community ownership (Johanisova et al. 2013). 
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Figure 2: From Profit to Purpose for Sufficiency-based Organizations. 


Organisational Structure 


Normative organisational values 
aimed at sufficiency and positive 
societal and environmental impact 


[e.g. Benefit Corporations] 


Governance 


Stakeholder-centric and inclusive 
structure with sufficiency-oriented 
performance metrics 


[e.g. Stakeholder Advisory Boards] 


Ownership 


Collaborative, community-based 
ownership structures protecting 
organisational purpose 


[e.g. Co-operatives] 


Financing 


Purpose-oriented, stakeholder owned 
financing source with impact-focused 
return on investment 


[e.g. Impact Investment] 


Value Proposition 


Encompassing increased societal and 
environmental value with less 
resource consumption 


[e.g. “making do with less”) 


Value Creation & Delivery 


Communities of sufficiency-practices 
engaging in collaborative innovation 
through mutual boundary shifts 


[e.g. Refuse, Reduce, Rethink] 


Value Capture 


Outcome measurement including 
non-monetary value capture, societal 
and environmental value metrics 


[e.g. Triple-Bottom-Line Accounting] 


Jepow sseuisng 


Profit 


Purpose-bound profit use focused on 
qualitative growth and profit 
sufficiency 


[e.g. Profit Sufficiency] 


4. Conclusion 


The consequences of adopting a sufficiency orientation for an organizations struc- 
ture and business model, as discussed earlier, suggest that the future of sufficiency- 
oriented organizations lies in purpose-driven strategies prioritizing sustainability, 
stakeholder inclusion and responsible resource management (see Figure 2). By in- 
corporating sufficiency-oriented principles into governance, ownership, financing 
and accounting, organizations can navigate the complexities of the modern world 
while contributing to societal well-being and ecological balance. Effective suffi- 
ciency strategies, such as "refuse" strategies (Bocken et al. 2022), hinge on the entire 
business model and organizational structure aligning with this purpose. Illustrative 
examples of such organizations include eco-communities, cooperatives, non-profit 
organizations, or benefit corporations (Banerjee et al. 2021; Khmara/Kronenberg 
2018; Kelly 2012; Nesterova 2020; Trainer 2020; Veleva 2021). These approaches 
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are consistent with Kelly's (2012) concept of *Ethical Networks", characterized as 
communities of sufficiency practices (Kropfeld/Reichel 2021). This concept under- 
scores boundary-spanning activities and stakeholder integration in all aspects of 
an organization, including business collaborations, supplier relations, customer 
collaborations, or research collaborations (Bocken et al. 2022). 

The transition towards strongly sufficiency-oriented organizations requires a 
commitment to continuous learning, collaboration and the pursuit of shared values 
by organizations. They must establish networks and foster active collaboration 
across their organizations boundaries, enhancing stakeholder integration and 
broadening the scope of value capture principles. This commitment should also 
be evident in the education and roles of entrepreneurs, as well as in sustainability 
reporting mechanisms, to enhance transparency about the organization's activities. 
From a policy perspective, alternative legal structures for organizations, such as 
benefit corporations or companies with tied assets (Stiftung Verantwortungseigen- 
tum e.V. [SEV] 2023), are necessary to embed the idea of purpose-led organizations 
in a legal framework. 

However, it is crucial to understand that sufficiency is not merely an additional 
sustainability strategy but rather constitutes a normative core around which pur- 
pose can be built, providing the organization with direction and a clear mission. 
Only then can our perspective on the relationship between the business model and 
organizational structure evolve, and only then can we shift our perceptions of profit 
from maximization or even profit-making towards the natural conclusion of achiev- 
ing the purpose of a sufficiency-driven business: making do with less. 
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Depths of Sufficiency in Business 
Diving Through the Planes of Social Being 


lana Nesterova and Hubert Buch-Hansen 


Abstract This chapter uses Roy Bhashar's four planes of social being to contemplate what suf- 
ficiency in business should entail on each of them for transformations to be serious and holistic. 
Implementing sufficiency needs to be deep and processual. It is a function not only of business 
but of society in general. 


1. Introduction 


Bringing about a genuinely sustainable society necessitates societal transforma- 
tions. Contemplating and addressing such transformations seriously requires a 
holistic approach. A holistic approach would at once capture various domains of 
social reality, from our societies' material and energy exchanges with nature to the 
intimate level of our inner being through which we relate with the human and non- 
human world around us. Focusing on aspects solely in one domain does not suffice. 
On their own, small-scale individual actions, personal transformations, or policies 
directed at selected phenomena in society (e.g., education or production) will not 
result in a genuine sustainable change. Fortunately, one does not have to choose 
between various domains. It is possible to take into consideration all of them at 
the same time. One way in which different levels of social reality can be identified 
and seen together holistically is through the lens of Roy Bhaskar's social ontology 
(theory of social being). Elsewhere, we have argued for this social ontology to be 
useful for understanding transformations towards a genuinely sustainable society 
(Buch-Hansen et al. 2024; Buch-Hansen/Nesterova 2021; Buch-Hansen/Nesterova 
2023). 

Roy Bhaskar, the founder of critical realist philosophy of science, was deeply con- 
cerned with human emancipation (Bhaskar 2009), as well as with ecological degra- 
dation (Bhaskar et al. 2010). According to Bhaskar, social being simultaneously exists 
and unfolds on four interconnected planes. These planes are (1) material transactions 
with nature, (2) social interactions between people, (3) social structure, and (4) intra- 
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subjectivity or simply inner being (Bhaskar 2008). This ontology implies that social 
being is complex, relational and multi-layered. The four planes encompass both the 
material and the immaterial or spiritual aspects of being, incorporating everything 
from the depths of individual human's psyche to humans’ material interactions with 
nature. Thus, we can think of this social ontology as deep. Social transformations 
towards a genuinely sustainable society, which take into considerations this depth, 
can be called deep transformations (Buch-Hansen et al. 2024). 

This conception of social being is useful for reflecting on, and proposing change 
in, various domains of social existence. It encourages one to remember that when 
zooming in on any phenomenon, event, or social entity, it is essential not to lose 
sight of how this phenomenon, event or social entity exists on, unfolds on, affects 
and is influenced by different levels of social being. 

In this chapter, we zoom in on a particular social entity, a business, and view it 
through the lens of Bhaskar's social ontology. Rather than describing how business 
in general exists and changes on each of the planes of social being as a social entity, 
we will focus on the sufficiency aspect of business. Doing so allows us to honor and 
dive deeper into sufficiency through the four planes of social being. Multiple recent 
works have called for a careful consideration of sufficiency in relation to business 
and its practices (Bocken/Short 2016; Nesterova 20202; Niessen/Bocken 2021; Jun- 
gell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022; Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022; Nesterova/Jungell- 
Michelsson 2023). Sufficiency is argued to be at the core of genuine sustainability 
and an essential part of the constellation of sustainable business practices (Nes- 
terova 20202; Robra et al. 2020). As a principle, it proposes a constructive alternative 
both to harsh and depriving asceticism and unrestrained materialistic growth. In re- 
lation to sustainability, sufficiency is understood as “enoughness’ of human doings 
in relation to ecosystems — an end in itself and a means for sustainable consumption 
and production" (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022: 6). Sufficiency has a posi- 
tive connotation. It creates a space for exploration of non-materialistic pursuits and 
growth in situations where materialistic growth is unsustainable and undesirable 
(Buch-Hansen/Nesterova 2023). We contribute to the recent efforts of sufficiency 
scholars by bringing critical realist philosophy of science and ontological consider- 
ations into the conversation. Importantly, we deviate from assuming that a busi- 
ness can be either sufficient or not sufficient (Jungell-Michelsson/Nesterova, this 
volume; Nesterova et al. 2023). Rather, sufficiency manifests itself in businesses in 
different parts oftheir operations, and its manifestation may not be consistent over 
time (Nesterova/Jungell-Michelsson 2023). 
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2. Depth ontology and sufficiency in business 
2.1 Material transactions with nature 


The plane of material transactions with nature concerns humanity's exchanges with 
nature in terms of both matter and energy. It concerns, for instance, the resources 
humans use to sustain life and their economic activities, the waste resulting from 
these activities, which goes back into nature, and carbon emissions. For a genuinely 
sustainable society to come about, humanity's material transactions with nature 
need to improve drastically on the global scale. In this context, sufficiency needs 
to manifest in the form of producing mostly for genuine human needs rather than 
wants (Buch-Hansen et al. 2024). This is challenging to translate directly into in- 
dividual business practice, not least since the boundary between needs and wants 
is often blurred. For instance, a business can produce food (in principle, a human 
need), which satisfies a desire (e.g., game meat or chocolate, see Nesterova/Jungell- 
Michelsson 2023), or is an important part of culture, tradition, or a ritual. Outlin- 
ing precisely what constitutes genuine human needs and then tightly controlling 
production for genuine needs would require bureaucratic if not authoritarian over- 
seeing. Such an approach is not one we advocate. However, businesspersons can still 
contemplate production for genuine and diverse needs, first and foremost by choos- 
ing to operate in the sectors of the economy that aim at satisfaction of needs (food, 
shelter, energy, education, transport, medicine) rather than hedonic wants. 

A business can implement sufficiency not only by operating within a sector that 
aims to satisfy human needs but also by limiting the variety of products it produces. 
This allows it to focus on quality, durability and knowledge ofthe individual product 
and its components, the aftercare and receiving feedback from consumers, allowing 
the business to improve its product. 

Sufficiency can also be manifested in considerations of the local nature and 
its resources, i.e., seeing the location as sufficient and developing responsibility 
towards the place which houses the business. Sufficiency of location (Nesterova/ 
Jungell-Michelsson 2023) relates closely to the call for localization within the sus- 
tainability discourse (Trainer 2012) and the call for an increased sensitivity towards 
local nature and places (Nesterova 2022a, 2022b, 2023). In this context, it is impor- 
tant to acknowledge that in many (if not all) instances, localization still entails long 
supply chains. 

Sufficiency manifests in production processes and in handling of materials and 
energy by producers and service providers. In the situation of unfolding ecological 
degradation, such processes are something businesses are often expected to engage 
in, in a more ecological manner so as to play their role in sustainability transfor- 
mations. However, it may be that a more sustainable implementation of sufficiency 
practices results from deeper, underlying principles. That is, for businesses to imple- 
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ment sufficiency practices in terms of their material transactions with nature some 
guiding principles beyond sufficiency itself may be necessary. Elsewhere, we pro- 
pose that gentleness and care may constitute such principles (Buch-Hansen 2021; 
Buch-Hansen/Nesterova 2023). These principles can become part of reflection and 
a constellation of principles and values which shape a gentler way of being in the 
world, including the practices we manifest in business. Other principles and val- 
ues in such a constellation may include human scale and simplicity (Schumacher 
1973), non-violence (Naess 1989), awe (Schneider 2015), wildness (Leopold 1949) and 
perhaps especially the unity between an individual human being (and thus their ac- 
tions) and the rest of the world (Steiner 2011). 


2.2 Social interactions between people 


It is a condition of human existence that humans are in the world with other hu- 
mans (Heidegger 2001; Steiner 2011) and thus engage in social interactions. Con- 
siderations such as what to produce and how, how to use resources sufficiently and 
how to take the location into account require collaboration. A business is a commu- 
nity ofhumans who may choose to implement sufficiency into business operations, 
naturally within the constraints imposed by the social structures within which the 
business is embedded. Essentially, it is via social interactions that sufficiency gets a 
chance to manifest itself in business. Apart from ongoing dialogues on implemen- 
tation of sufficiency in business operations concerning material transactions with 
nature, the principle of sufficiency can be applied to social interactions within the 
internal social dynamic of the business. For instance, our own interactions, as re- 
searchers, with businesses in Sweden reveal that some businesspersons apply the 
sufficiency principle to the number of meetings, aiming for it to be lagom (“just 
right" in Swedish) rather than too many or too few. Too many meetings could indi- 
cate micromanaging and a lack of freedom, while too few create a sense of loneliness 
and indifference. The same principle of “just right" applies to the duration of meet- 
ings. Contemplating what is just right allows businesses to create an organizational 
culture where sufficiency is explored. 

Interactions between people also occur outside the internal world of busi- 
nesses. They occur between businesses and their customers, local communities, 
municipalities, universities and activists. Sufficiency will not become a genuine 
and sustainable feature of societies if only one group of humans is willing to engage 
with it. Participation of civil society, businesspersons and humans working for state 
apparatuses is necessary (Buch-Hansen et al. 2024). It is necessary to create spaces 
where different groups of people can come together and explore opportunities to 
implement sufficiency as a principle in their own organizations. Importantly, in 
such spaces imperfection of the practice of sufficiency needs to be celebrated rather 
than seen as a failure. A meaningful benchmark for sufficiency (e.g., what sufficient 
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production may be, what is the right number of employees or the perfect company 
size) hardly exists in practice. That is, while it is possible to theorize such bench- 
marks, the practice of business itself is always imperfect and processual. Critical 
realism emphasizes the need to bring together theory and practice (Hartwig 2007). 
Further to this, any theory of limits should be put in (empathetic) dialogue with the 
unfolding of the lives of real businesses. 

Communicating with customers to figure out what is sufficient is necessary. 
Above we noted that production for needs is important to take good care of nature's 
resources and to honor nature's limits. What constitutes needs can be understood 
via a dialogue between businesses and customers. Naturally, for sufficiency in busi- 
ness to be a sustainable practice, customers should likewise have embarked on sus- 
tainability journeys, and businesses can help customers embark on such journeys. 
Working with activists (e.g., climate activists, zero waste and voluntary simplicity 
practitioners) who already find themselves on sustainability journeys can help suf- 
ficiency-orientated businesspersons understand more sustainable modes of being 
and patterns of consumption, and what products can support sufficiency efforts of 
consumers. Working with activists entails inter-personal interactions. Small-scale, 
local businesses are perhaps best positioned to engage in such interactions. More- 
over, conversations about sufficiency may start at various events organized by local 
municipalities and universities. 


2.5 Social structures 


On the plane of social structures, businesses as organizations can work together 
with other organizations to collectively transform the current system of ‘the more, 
the better towards one where sufficiency becomes desirable and a value in itself. One 
group of actors with whom businesses can work together, for instance, are higher 
education institutions. The system of education plays an important role in challeng- 
ing the dominant (capitalist and unsustainable) logics and creating spaces for new 
imaginaries (Kaufmann et al. 2019). In business schools, it is often the case that 
growth in business, rather than sufficiency, is highlighted as a crucial goal. This is 
done without bringing into focus the severe downsides which come with the pursuit 
of growth, such as the involvement of investors (venture capitalists, angel investors, 
banks, see Parker 2018) who may and do impose their own desires and pursuits for 
profit onto the businesspersons, thus alienating them from their initial idea, con- 
ception, or plan of how to develop their business. In other words, the business is 
no longer theirs. At the same time, businesses that have sufficiency at the heart of 
their operations are overlooked or may even be seen or presented as unsuccessful 
and compared in an unfavorable manner to businesses which pursue growth. How- 
ever, for genuine sustainability, a new approach to the study of business is needed 
(Nesterova 2021). This implies a different definition of success and acknowledge- 
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ment of diverse ways of doing business. In the practice of education, learning about 
businesses to which sufficiency is central may imply including post-growth busi- 
ness literature in curricula, facilitating exchange between sufficiency businesses, 
students and educators, listening to the stories of relevant start-ups and providing 
opportunities for students to do their internships in businesses orientated towards 
sufficiency. 


2.4 |nner being 


We pay particular attention to the plane of humans' inner being since this is a plane 
which has often been overlooked in the business sustainability discourse (Buch- 
Hansen/Nesterova 2023). For sufficiency to be desirable and possible, a significant 
shift in humans' worldviews, modes of being and ways of relating with the world 
is necessary. And while implementing sufficiency in business cannot be reduced 
to any one plane of social being, the plane of inner being has a causal effect on the 
unfolding of sufficiency-orientated pursuits on the other planes of being. This is so 
because it is human beings who practice: only humans can act (Danermark et al. 
2002). 

To suggest that humans have a desire and potential to transform their busi- 
nesses towards genuinely sustainable models necessitates a certain (positive) view 
of human nature. Further to this, we rely on the humanistic tradition, which high- 
lights humanity, humanness and the potential of our species (Moss 2015). This tra- 
dition focuses on human qualities and abilities, such as creativity, love, fellow-feel- 
ing, freedom, growth, concern, care, kindness, awe, consciousness, awareness, self- 
transcendence and self-actualization. And while it is impossible to claim that hu- 
man nature is indeed inherently good (it is easy to find examples of the contrary), 
the humanistic tradition points out that presenting humans in either a pathological 
or a mechanistic manner, as done respectively by psychoanalysis and behaviorism, 
entails *the risk of harming humans by inviting them to lower their expectations 
of what is humanly possible" (Moss 2015: 4). This view also finds resonance in the 
field of moral philosophy: while humans are indeed animals with instincts and bod- 
ily needs, we also have natural capacities for gentleness, care, solidarity, compassion 
and love, and these attitudes and feelings affect our decision-making and our being 
in the world in general (Midgeley 2003; Sayer 2011). Moreover, the *way in which we 
think of ourselves - the picture we form of our essential nature - directly affects the 
way we live" (Midgley 2003: xvi). Here, we assume that businesspersons themselves 
are essentially human and thus good (but not perfect) and have a potential to de- 
velop their human qualities even further, which opposes Perlman’s assumption that 
businesspersons are beings “whose living humanity has been thoroughly excavated" 
(Perlman 1983: 31). We also suggest that humanness and growth therein is likewise 
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manifested in society at large. This is significant inasmuch as sufficiency requires 
participation of society in general, not only of businesspersons. 

First and foremost, stepping on the path of sufficiency requires assigning a pos- 
itive value to it, rather than seeing it as a sacrifice. This means stepping away from 
materialistic pursuits and instead valuing, anticipating and pursuing growth in cre- 
ativity, love, fellow-feeling, empathy and other human qualities. Elsewhere (Buch- 
Hansen et al. 2024), we adopt Erich Fromm's (2013) terminology to highlight the dis- 
tinction between materialistic and non-materialistic pursuits. Fromm (2013) distin- 
guishes between two modes: of having and of being. The mode of having signifies 
attachment to material goods and status, possessiveness and ownership of goods 
and humans. The mode of being signifies the opposite: non-attachment to the ma- 
terial and exploration of one's own humanity. Critical realism, which provides philo- 
sophical grounds for our work, sees the mode of being as essentially human, i.e., in 
line with our nature. For instance, Hartwig (2001: 140-141), relying on Roy Bhaskar’s 
theorizing of humans, notes that humans are “both essentially one or united as a 
species and with the rest of the pluriverse; essentially creative; oriented to being, 
not having or ‘attachment’; enlightened, not ignorant; disposed to engage in 'spon- 
taneous right action’; and, above all, free.” Essentially, the mode of being needs to 
prevail for sufficiency to become an important part of humans' set of values and a 
desirable practice. It is often the case that the businesspersons who implement suf- 
ficiency practices into their business models also incorporate sufficiency, one way or 
another, in their personallives via practicing, e.g., mindfulness, spirituality, a mini- 
malist lifestyle and voluntary simplicity (cf. Elgin 2013; Elgin/Mitchell 1977; Schmid/ 
Nesterova 2023). Such personal practices can, and in practice appear to, spill over 
into the way business as an entity relates with the world/acts therein. In our own 
conversations with businesspersons, we often notice how the implementation of 
sufficiency by businesspersons is a result of their own willingness to do so rather 
than an imposition from the world around them. Indeed, the (capitalist) system 
typically incentivizes growth rather than sufficiency. Values adopted freely by busi- 
nesspersons may be the most sustainable or life-long ones, finding their way into 
businesses and their operations. 

Hence, sufficiency needs to become an inherent and valued part of a worldview 
and morality of individuals, arrived at via their personal development journeys and 
implemented, in the words of Steiner (2011: 138), “out of love" rather than out of a 
sense of duty or even worse, fear of authorities. Yet, various social systems can sup- 
port (as well as discourage or constrain) such journeys of personal development and 
self-transformation, and this is what we turn to next. 
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3. Systemic constraints and policies 


It would have been a welcomed unfolding in the social reality if implementing suffi- 
ciency in business was simply a matter of knowledge about various practices of suf- 
ficiency and having one's heart in the right place. However, in reality, implementing 
sufficiency on each of the four planes is immensely challenging. This is so because 
implementation is always constrained by the conditions of the capitalist system, to 
which sufficiency is alien and detestable, and the fact of humans’ thrownness into 
the world with its existing and sustained structures and systems (Heidegger 2001). 
That is to say that the capitalist system pre-exists businesspersons and their busi- 
nesses rather than being something of their own choosing and creation. Due to its 
pre-existing the businesspersons, they are forced to face the ways the system oper- 
ates while often having little say (but not no say) in how the system works. 

Running a business to which sufficiency is central may sound like a good idea 
not only to sustainability scholars but also to businesspersons. However, despite its 
appeal, many may find themselves in situations where the pursuit of growth is im- 
posed due to the way financing works. Self-funding or financing a business with the 
help of friends and family (though not without its own challenges) is a privileged sit- 
uation, which is not accessible to many. For those who cannot self-fund or acquire 
the necessary funding via friends and family, or where the business idea necessi- 
tates large amounts of funding, looking for other options becomes necessary (Nes- 
terova 2020b). Other options include, for instance, banks, venture capitalists and 
angel investors (Parker 2018). Yet, as indicated above, such financing means giving 
up a share ofthe business and its profits as well as alienation of the businesspersons 
from their business due to the involvement of other actors. These actors may not 
share the same ideas about sufficiency and sustainability, thus imposing their own 
logics of, e.g., growth and profit seeking. Such constraints to sufficiency are thus 
structural rather than individual. Borrowing and external financing may be seen as 
a compromise by a businessperson: they get an opportunity to pursue their busi- 
ness idea while giving up a share and opening up their project to external influences. 
Thus, it is not necessarily so that the businessperson her/himselfis a greedy and ego- 
centric profit-maximiser as neoclassical economics suggests. Rather, they are con- 
strained by the system in multiple ways: this concerns financing as well as fear of 
stepping on a path different to the norm. 

To help businesses engage more seriously with sufficiency as a principleacross all 
the four planes, it is necessary to create spaces and conditions in which such engage- 
ments can thrive. We propose a range of policies to actualize sufficiency in business 
on all the four planes. Though we relate various policies to each of the four planes, 
itis important to note that each policy is likely to have effects beyond any one plane 
and that creating space for sufficiency requires implementation of multiple poli- 
cies (Buch-Hansen et al. 2024). On the plane of material transactions with nature, 
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governments can create better legislation for instituting exchange of waste between 
businesses. What constitutes waste for one business is a resource for another. Miss- 
ing out on the opportunity to use waste as a resource may force businesses to extract 
more from nature than would otherwise have been necessary. Some businesses note 
a lack of clarity in terms of dealing with waste infrastructure and a lack of organi- 
zation of exchange events (Nesterova 2020b). On the plane of social interactions, 
working time reduction (Spencer 2022) can free up time for businesspersons to en- 
gage with other humans such as activists, local communities and researchers - en- 
gagements that can result in contemplations of ways in which sufficiency has been 
and can be implemented. Many policies can and should target the plane of social 
structure since the change towards sustainability undoubtedly needs to be struc- 
tural. Here, instituting increased participation is important, so as to ensure that 
businesspersonshave an opportunity to have a say on the matters which can assist 
them in practicing sufficiency in business - such as financing, law-making and in- 
frastructure. Universal basic income (UBI) can remove some ofthe financial worries 
which businesspersons have in terms of providing for themselves and their fami- 
lies. This can create space for operating business more mindfully via contemplating 
the principles and philosophy of business (including sufficiency). Moreover, busi- 
nesses to which sufficiency in its different forms is central are often manifestations 
of creative efforts by the businesspersons (Nesterova 2020b). Oftentimes, such busi- 
nesses grow out of a hobby or a passion, a concern about the world or a particular 
group of people, non-humans, or nature. Starting such a business is a challenging 
enterprise, both mentally and financially. Free time is needed for humans to con- 
template whether starting such a business is a good idea, and if so, how this idea 
can materialize. A UBI can assist in taking a break from normal commitments to al- 
low space for contemplation. For existing businesses, avoiding venture capitalists, 
angel investors and banks can help them step on the path of sufficiency rather than 
growth and profit maximization. Low or no-interest financing can be instituted by 
governments. 

Onthe plane ofinner being, education is important. An education reform would 
include reconsideration of how microeconomics is taught and what is meant by 
success. Wider inclusion of sufficiency in business should no longer be a personal 
choice of individual lecturers but a compulsory part of university curricula. Microe- 
conomics is often taught in combination with other fields of knowledge such as 
marketing and finance, which serve the interests of capital and contribute to a de- 
structive mode of being. For striving towards sufficiency to replace striving towards 
(material) growth in society, microeconomics could be taught in combination with, 
for instance, deep ecology and eco-philosophy. 
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4. Conclusion 


In this chapter, we turned to Roy Bhaskar's philosophy of critical realism to contem- 
plate social being on the planes of humanity's material transactions with nature, 
social interactions, social structures and inner being. We discussed sufficiency in 
relation to each of these planes, noting that for it to become a genuine and truly sus- 
tainable part of business practice, as well as part of businesspersons' worldviews, it 
needs to unfold and be supported on all the four planes. We theorize the implemen- 
tation of sufficiency as deep and processual. It needs to unfold everywhere, from 
becoming a value for individual humans to becoming a principle in humanity's use 
of resources on different scales. However, this unfolding is a process, hence our call 
for avoiding labelling businesses as sufficient or not. 

While sufficiency may evoke thoughts related to foregoing and sufficing, it does 
not have to be related to these terms. Sufficiency in fact may be part of growth, 
something that we advocate fully even for a post-growth economy (Buch-Hansen/ 
Nesterova 2023). Sufficiency can be part of a growth process for both business but 
perhaps even more so for businesspersons. It is part of a growth process since it 
requires shedding the norm of growthism and materialism and developing a com- 
pletely different way of relating with the world which entails deep respect for nature, 
fellow humans and non-humans. 
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Sufficiency and the Logic of Care 
Transforming the Relationships, Practices and Temporalities 
of Businesses 


Laura Beyeler 


Abstract Sufficiency in business represents a shift from a logic of profit towards a logic of care. 
The purpose of sufficiency-oriented businesses is to serve the fulfilment of needs. A logic of care 
transforms the relationships, practices and temporalities of businesses and represents leverage 
to enable sufficiency in praxis. 


1. Introduction 


A growing number of studies and research fields are interested in ethics of care and 
its relevance for a just and ecological transformation of the economy and the soci- 
ety, for example, in sustainability sciences (Dengler et al. 2022; Gottschlich/Bellina 
2017), in feminist care economics, or care geographies (Gibson-Graham et al. 2019). 
The connection between an ethic of care and the practical application of sufficiency 
is also gaining recognition in sufficiency research. A review by Jungell-Michelsson 
and Heikkurinen (2022) highlights altruism as a key foundation of sufficiency, indi- 
cating that individuals adopt sufficiency practices out of concern for the well-being 
of others and the environment. Caring for people and the planet has also been em- 
pirically identified as a characteristic of sufficiency in business practices (Beyeler/ 
Jaeger-Erben 2022). 

To examine the ethics of care in the context of sufficiency and business, it is im- 
portant to understand the concept of care work. The capitalist economy separates 
productive and reproductive work, the latter being called unproductive (Dowling 
2021; Eisler 2012). Within this hierarchical division of work, care work is only asso- 
ciated with social reproduction, which consists of the reproduction of labor power 
and life-sustaining activities (Dowling 2021). Feminist care economists call for an ex- 
tension of care work to the productive sector while condemning the narrative that 
categorizes care work as unproductive. Knobloch (2019) pictures an economy of pro- 
vision, in which all productive work is oriented towards the fulfilment of needs. 
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Thus, productive activity becomes care work the same as reproductive activity is. 
Care scholars advocate for the integration of an ethic of care into the productive 
sector and the entire economic activity. This signifies a transition from capitalist 
and growth-oriented means of production to a care and needs-centered economy 
(Knobloch 2019; Eisler 2012). 

Since sufficiency differentiates between the production of goods and services 
that satisfy basic human needs and the ones that animate superfluous consumer 
wants (Gorge et al. 2014; Spengler 2018), it appears that sufficiency advocates for 
the same transition towards a needs-centered economy. From a sufficiency perspec- 
tive, this transition represents a reduction in production and consumption volumes. 
From a care perspective, the transition can only occur with the integration of ethics 
of care in the production sectors. It becomes evident that following a logic of care 
in economic activity is an essential leverage point to enable sufficiency. This chapter 
argues that sufficiency can only be achieved if businesses embrace a logic of care. 
It claims that sufficiency-oriented businesses are inherently doing care work if they 
align their practices with the fulfilment of human and more-than-human needs. 

To support this argumentation and illustrate the link between sufficiency and 
care in business practices, the author reviewed relevant care literature to identify 
and describe essential aspects of care. Based on the characteristics of care observed 
in care literature, empirical data from pioneering sufficiency-oriented businesses 
was analyzed with the goal of exploring which aspects of care sufficiency-oriented 
businesses are implementing and how a logic of care is shaping the business prac- 
tices. 

The following section gives a short review ofthe care literature and the essential 
characteristics of care. After describing the methodology of this research, the re- 
sults present aspects of care that exist and emerge in sufficiency-oriented business 
practices. The discussion part discusses the implications of the empirical results for 
businesses and gives recommendations to further improve the logic of care in busi- 
ness practices. 


2. Literature review on care 


A look at the extensive literature on care reveals that the core of care lies in under- 
standing and describing what human beings are (Tronto 1993; Lynch et al. 2021; Mol 
2008). Humans are vulnerable and needy beings (Tronto 1993). They depend on oth- 
ers and on the social and ecological systems of which they are a part to meet their 
needs (O'Hara 1998). Care is thus a relational concept, namely that the well-being of 
humans depends on their ability to engage and care for the relationships with oth- 
ers around them (Hofmeister et al. 2019). Additionally, it is existential for vulnerable 
beings, such as humans, to receive care from others. The vulnerability of humans is 
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more accentuated in some phases of their lifetime, for example, as new-borns or 
elderly people (Keller/Kittay 2017). In these phases, human beings require more at- 
tention and care than in other more autonomous phases. However, even in times of 
higher autonomy, humans are never emancipated from interdependent care rela- 
tionships (Madörin 2007). When not as care receivers, humans give care to others in 
need, re-initiating a form of dependency and mutuality with other beings (Knobloch 
2013). The fact that humans are relational and vulnerable beings counters the ideal of 
a solely autonomous, independent and rational homo economicus (Petit 2014). In- 
stead, the ethics of care assert the diverse spectrum of human experiences, from vul- 
nerability and mutual dependencies to periods of autonomy and insist on the man- 
ifold and diverse interdependencies present throughout human life (Keller/Kittay 
2017). 

However, human beings are not the only beings with needs and vulnerabilities 
and care relationships are not exclusive to them. Depending on the research fields 
and their focus, care theories differ in the question of agency in care relationships. 
Feminist economists, by redesigning economic mechanisms and norms, focus on 
humans as the primary recipients and providers of care (Aulenbacher et al. 2018; 
Plonz 2011; Madórin 2007; Ruby/Scholz 2018). In this case, humans are the main 
subjects of care relationships and own the agency to create, influence, or end caring 
relationships. Ecofeminism extends care agency to the relationships between hu- 
mans and nature (Hofmeister et al. 2019; Dengler 2022; Bauhardt 2012). While the 
human body is an essential concern of care, embodying the vulnerability and lim- 
ited nature of human beings, ecological feminists and science and technology stud- 
ies pinpoint that all, human and non-human, bodies are part of nature and require 
care (Bauhardt 2017). Anew relationship between the human and the more-than-hu- 
man world, which overcomes the hierarchy and the opposition between nature and 
culture, is proposed by Haraway's concept of naturecultures (Haraway 2007). Na- 
turecultures is a way of conceptualizing the interdependencies of all species, tech- 
nologies, sciences, emotions or spiritualities that co-exist and co-produce nature 
and culture (Bauhardt 2019). In her book Matters of Care, Puig de la Bellacasa (2017) 
yields agency of care to all humans and other species as well as other-than-human 
entities that are interconnected in a web of life, leaving behind the anthropocentric 
relations between humans and nature (Bauhardt/Harcourt 2019). As Puig de La Bel- 
lacasa describes in her book chapter about the practice of permaculture, the mat- 
ter of care in more-than-human worlds is *an attempt to decenter human ethical 
subjectivity by not considering humans as masters or even as protectors of but as 
participants in the web of Earth's living" (2017: 129). 

As humans, animals, other living organisms, natural resources and non-living 
entities, such as objects and technologies created by humans, depend on care rela- 
tionships to strive and exist in the world (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017), it becomes clear 
that care is unavoidable, permanent and always on-going (Puig de la Bellacasa 2017; 
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Dombroski 2020). Care necessitates constant work to fulfil the needs ofthe individ- 
uals living in the world. Besides being a relational concept, care is thus best under- 
stood as practice: a bundle of actions and thoughts oriented towards the fulfilment 
of human and more-than-human needs (Tronto 1993). 

Care as a practice consists of all the activities performed every day by agents to 
sustain life. For care activities to take place, the presence of specific competencies, 
norms, values and materials is required. For example, attentiveness to one's own 
needs and to the needs of others is an essential competence in care practices (Sev- 
enhuijsen 2018). Dependent relationships rely on attentiveness to receive care, to 
the extent that the absence of attentiveness can be considered a moral failure to give 
care (Tronto 1993). According to Sevenhuijsen (2018), attentiveness in care practices 
emerges from a series of skills and activities such as being present, seeing, listen- 
ing, thoughtful speaking or being reliable. Additionally, care practices rely on sci- 
entific knowledge, specific technologies, or financial resources as their presence in 
the practices can enhance and support the fulfilment of needs (Mol 2008). The lack 
of financial resources available in care sectors, such as health care or the education 
system, is regularly denounced by feminist economic researchers as one major fac- 
tor of deficient care systems (Himmelweit 2007; Schmitt et al. 2018; Gubitzer/Mader 
2011). Finally, care as a practice is not individualist. It is an act of collaboration that 
builds upon a culture of solidarity where every member takes responsibility for the 
interdependent relationships (O'Hara 1998; Conradi 2015). Solidarity and collabora- 
tion are thus important values and norms that enable and support care practices. 

Describing care as practice further shows that good care is not reliant on a set of 
moral principles, as modern ethics would advocate (Mol 2008). Rather, good care de- 
pends on the situation and the context and will always emerge from the care practice 
itself (ibid.). Everyone receiving care has different needs and might react differently 
to the care interventions. Thus, good care relies on the capability to respond to indi- 
vidual needs, the specific context ofthe situation and the acceptance that vulnerable 
beings, things and life are unpredictable (Mol 2008). For Tronto (1993), good care can 
also be described as a process that requires attentiveness, responsibility, competen- 
cies of care-giving and responsiveness. 

However, a good care process is not simple, as mentioned by Tronto: “Care in- 
volves conflict; to resolve this conflict will require more than an injunction to be at- 
tentive, responsible, competent, and responsive" (1993: 150). The care process is am- 
bivalent, and many conflicts will arise while doing care. Dilemmas and trade-offs 
between the needs of different groups of people, different species or living organ- 
isms and the material or natural resources are inherent to care (Cook/Trundle 2020). 
It is usual that, within care practices, contradictory elements exist and sit together 
in tension, for example, competitiveness and solidarity; hope and disappointment; 
suffering and release (Nguyen et al. 2017; Puig de la Bellacasa 2017; Mol 2008). With 
the emergence of conflicts, ambivalence, risks and insecurities, it reveals that doing 
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care is not always attractive or easy. It entails difficult decision-making or compli- 
cations. 

Additionally, time plays an important role in the care process because care work 
is time-intensive. Productivity gains and time efficiency of care activities are often 
not possible without a deterioration of the quality of the care work (Aulenbacher/ 
Dammayr 2014; Himmelweit 2007). Moreover, the care process necessitates time for 
experimentation of new paths, adaptation to the unpredictable and learning from 
experiences (Kohlen 2018; Mol 2008). Care temporalities challenge dominant nar- 
ratives of constant progress, productivity gain and efficiency optimisation (Kohlen 
2018; Mol 2008). Care requires making time for the “in-efficient” and *un-produc- 
tive" but existential work of sustaining life (Puig de la Bellacasa 2015). 


3. Method 


This chapter observes and analyses how care manifests and materializes in suf- 
ficiency-oriented businesses. Interviews and podcasts with representatives or 
founders from 14 sufficiency-oriented businesses have been analyzed through the 
lens of care. The sufficiency-oriented businesses have been selected from different 
online databases and websites from associations of businesses for the common 
good, B corporations, or regional circular economy associations. Additionally, sev- 
eral Google searches with keywords related to sufficiency were conducted. To be 
selected in the sample, the businesses had to correspond to the following criteria: 


« The business must operate with at least one and preferably several of the lessen 
strategies according to Schneidewind and Palzkill-Vorbeck (2011): Decluttering, 
decelerating, disentangling and decommercialization. 

e The business must actively and publicly identify with a sufficiency-oriented pur- 
pose, explicitly quoting a reduction of material and resource use or of consump- 
tion or production volumes in their mission statement. 

e The business is part of the fashion and electronic sector. These two sectors have 
been selected because both sectors showed interest in and experimented with 
sufficiency strategies. Moreover, similar and comparable sufficiency strategies, 
such as long-lasting product designs, repair or reuse offerings or support for 
consumption reduction, were identified in both sectors. 

e To ensure comparability, the selection of businesses was limited to the Euro- 
pean context. The selected businesses had primary data (interviews) and sec- 
ondary data (e.g., websites, blogs, advertising, social media) available in Ger- 
man, French and English. 
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The collected data (interviews or podcasts with the founders of the businesses and 
secondary data such as websites, blog posts, videos and newsletters) were analyzed 
through the lens of care with the help of characteristics of care identified in the care 
literature. A literature review in several research fields applying care theories, such 
as care economics, ecofeminism, ethics of care, geographies of care or science and 
technology studies, has been conducted to understand what care is and which core 
aspects define it. Four relevant aspects of care served as categories and orientation 
to deductively analyze the empirical data: 


e Care as a relational concept: which care relationships exist in sufficiency-oriented 
businesses?; 

e Care as a practice: which competencies, norms, values, technologies or resources 
relevant to care practices are observable in sufficiency-oriented businesses?; 

+ Care as an ongoing and unattractive process: which ambivalences, conflicts or learn- 
ing aspects are present in sufficiency-oriented businesses?; 

e Temporalitiesof care: which temporalities exist and are experienced in sufficiency- 
oriented businesses? 


By analyzing the interactions and the emergence of the elements of care in the prac- 
tices of sufficiency-oriented businesses, this chapter tries to explore the formation 
of a logic of care in businesses. A logic that could be useful to apply to other con- 
ventional businesses when a transition towards sufficiency is aimed for. Integrating 
sufficiency in business practices could be facilitated by concentrating not only on 
specific sufficiency strategies but also by implementing an entirely different logic, 
from a logic of capital to a logic of care. The results of this inductive-deductive re- 
search process are presented in the next section. 


4. Care in sufficiency-oriented businesses 
4.1 Care as a relational concept 


The sufficiency-oriented businesses from the study see their organization as an en- 
tity connected to other actors. They often acknowledge their own vulnerability and 
their dependency on the well-being of other actors. In consequence, the business’s 
internal and external relationships shift from a logic of exploitation, competition 
and growth towards a logic of care for each other, for nature and for the material 
world. 

First, the relationship of sufficiency-oriented businesses with other economic 
and societal actors shifts from competition to collaboration and solidarity. Suffi- 
ciency practitioners repeatedly mention the importance of personally knowing their 
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stakeholders, in the sense that they often develop personal and close relationships 
with other like-minded organizations. They work together to exchange knowledge 
and competencies, to receive feedback and improve their practices, or to join forces 
for lobby activities. For example, a French sufficiency-oriented fashion brand gath- 
ered 400 sustainable fashion brands to lobby for legislation that would encourage a 
reduction of production volumes, support reuse and enable the decarbonization of 
production processes (En Mode Climat 2022). An economy in the logic of competi- 
tion assumes that the individualistic homo economicus is unable to collaborate and 
that individuals thrive when competing with others (Knobloch 2019). For care schol- 
ars, itis apparent that vulnerable and dependent beings rely on collaboration to fulfil 
their needs and act for the common good (Knobloch 2013). The attention sufficiency- 
oriented businesses pay to the actors surrounding them and the collaboration for 
the common good are both an expression of a logic of care. This attention for the 
needs of others is not exclusive to proximate actors. While most of the businesses 
in the study highlight the efforts to foster the local relationships with producers, 
they also pay heed to the needs of others in other regions that are also connected 
to the businesses through their activities. For example, to increase fairness in the 
sourcing and mining of mineral resources, Fairphone builds alliances in the market 
to improve working conditions and set better standards for resource extraction and 
social justice (Fair Cobalt Alliance 2023). 

Second, a business itself is a subject of care with its own specific needs that have 
to be met. Acare relationship within and with the business itselfis thus observable in 
praxis. Sufficiency practitioners reflect on the essence of being a business. For them, 
being a business means serving the common good and delivering goods and services 
that fulfil human or more-than-human needs. Purposes for the common good and 
for social and environmental justice that the sufficiency practitioners describe in- 
clude reducing the amount of new goods produced, setting fair and just working 
conditions for all as default in their industry or producing without or with minimal 
environmental impacts: “It is not just a marketing talk. Hopaal’s entire business is 
organized and continues to be organized around the purpose of answering to hu- 
man needs, instead of creating desires” (Hopaal, publicly available podcast, Decem- 
ber 2020, author’s translation). 

Sufficiency-oriented businesses understand and acknowledge their own lim- 
itations and vulnerabilities. No business in the sample envisions endless growth 
of their organization and production. Loom, a French clothing brand, for exam- 
ple, shared its effort to remain a small team with a limited number of employees. 
This results from a desire to keep the activities and the organization of the business 
at a human scale and in consequence be able to stay attentive to the needs within 
or outside of the business (Plonz 2011). Additionally, sufficiency practitioners rec- 
ognize the impossibility of endless economic growth on a planet with limited re- 
sources. Thus, sufficiency practitioners envision an end to their own organizational 
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and material growth. Like every living being, sufficiency-oriented businesses from 
the study experience a phase of growth until they reach a mature size in the market. 
Once they reach a legitimate size, which allows the business to influence other ac- 
tors or set specific standards for their industry, sufficiency practitioners continue to 
grow but by different means. Sufficiency practitioners qualitatively grow by trans- 
ferring knowledge and ideas, improving the quality of products and supply chains, 
creating synergies with other actors, or investing in the growth of their economic 
ecosystem. 

In addition to the boundaries and essence of the business itself, the internal 
relationships among employees, investors and decision-making individuals of the 
business are worthwhile consideration. Sufficiency practitioners in the data reflect 
on their relationships with capital owners, decision makers, people with strategic 
responsibility, as well as employees. The ownership and responsibility for the busi- 
ness are often distributed among like-minded individuals and groups or remain in 
the hands ofthe founders who retain control over the sufficiency-oriented practices. 
Following a logic of care, sufficiency practitioners make an effort to avoid powerful 
dependencies between the people involved in the financing, management and labor 
of the company. Democratic decision-making processes or capital involvement of 
the employees are possible internal relationship forms that emerge from a logic of 
care. 

Finally, sufficiency practitioners redefine their relation towards consumption. 
Instead of consumption driven by consumer wants and desires, sufficiency-oriented 
businesses in the study acknowledged that products and services should exist to 
serve human needs, such as shelter, clothing, education or health care and assistance 
(Gough 2015; Jonas et al. 2023). Thus, sufficiency practitioners only offer goods and 
services that aim at fulfilling basic human needs. Sufficiency practitioners ask which 
goods and services are necessary to fulfil human and more-than-human needs and 
how much of these goods and services must be delivered. The production of new 
products can, for example, be avoided if unused and functional second-hand prod- 
ucts are made available for reuse or with repair services that increase the use of exist- 
ing products. The pursuit ofinsatiable consumption preferences with the animation 
of individual desires and wants is thus irrelevant in sufficiency-oriented business 
practices. 


4.2 Care as a practice 


Care as a practice is the understanding that care is not limited to a value or an emo- 
tion that individual people have. Care consists of actions and thoughts oriented to- 
ward the fulfilment of needs (Tronto 1993). As described in the literature review, care 
practices require specific competencies, values or materials to perform the activities 
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and enable good care. In the data, elements that are essential for care practices and 
influence the sufficiency practices have been identified. 

Care practices require an awareness of unmet needs and a responsibility to ful- 
fil them. Both attentiveness and a sense of responsibility are present and play an 
important role in sufficiency-oriented practices. All sufficiency practitioners iden- 
tified growth imperative and affluence as the main drivers of current environmental 
and social crises. They are attentive to social justice or unfair production practices in 
global supply chains and to a call from civil society to develop alternative production 
and consumption practices. They describe a need for reduction of material depen- 
dency and production volume iflife on this planet is to be sustained. In other words, 
the sufficiency practitioners are attentive to the unmet needs of different agents of 
care, namely nature and its ecosystems, workers in supply chains, consumers or cit- 
izens that have little to no choice of affordable sufficiency-oriented consumption 
practices. Then, by shifting towards sufficiency, they take responsibility and actively 
develop business practices that allow them to meet these unmet needs. 

Further competencies that support the development of these sufficiency- 
oriented practices are transparent and constant communication between the busi- 
nesses and their stakeholders, creativity and resilience. For example, sufficiency- 
oriented businesses use their platform to educate and share knowledge about the 
shortcomings and problems of current economic practices. They critically reflect 
on them and communicate how they try to overcome them. Their solution-oriented 
doings require creativity to find new paths and resilience to oppose capitalist norms 
while ensuring the viability of the business. 

In redefining the business’ relationship with others, values such as solidarity and 
collaboration become dominant in sufficiency-oriented practices: “It is very impor- 
tant for us to appreciate others. We do not speak about competition; we do not see 
others as competitors. We are co-change makers [...]. It is important for us to create 
good relationships" (TEIL, personal interview, August 2021, author's translation). 
Collaboration and solidarity are observable in the alliances they form to do lobby ac- 
tivities, in the financial and ideal support companies and organizations give to each 
other or in the networks they are building to spread their practices. Appreciation 
for the relationships, for the products or for the natural and material resources used 
or preserved in their activities is also an important aspect of sufficiency-oriented 
businesses that relate to a logic of care. 

On the material dimension, one similarity between care and sufficiency- 
oriented practices is that financial means are essential for a successful process. 
However, both sufficiency practices and care practices often lack financial resources 
because they are not economically profitable and sometimes produce more costs 
than revenues. Sufficiency practitioners engage in sufficiency practices despite low 
revenues. Fortunately, sufficiency practitioners manage to find financial invest- 
ments. They receive financial resources outside of a growth-oriented shareholder 
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system. Sufficiency-oriented businesses are funded often by personal investments, 
by foundations, the community of consumers or investments from other profitable 
sufficiency-oriented projects. These investments are often less bound to expected 
returns on investment demanded by shareholders. They give the sufficiency prac- 
titioners time and space to experiment with new forms of doing business with low 
monetary pressure. 


4.3 Care as an ongoing and unattractive process 


As described in the care literature, care is not always attractive. It is an ongoing ef- 
fort shaped by ambivalences and conflicts, which requires time and learning compe- 
tencies. These care characteristics are mirrored in the sufficiency-oriented business 
practices. 

Inthe dominant capitalist system, profit maximization, returns on investments, 
or rapid growth are the norms and standards of doing business (Donaldson/Walsh 
2015). It is difficult and inconvenient for sufficiency-oriented businesses to resist 
and go against these norms. Some of the sufficiency strategies of the businesses in 
this study, such as a reduction of working hours for employee well-being, lifelong 
repair or reuse services, or the creation of a trustful and close relationship with sus- 
tainable suppliers, all necessitate time, money and endurance. Even if sufficiency- 
oriented practices seem inconvenient, the logic to care for the people and the planet 
is attractive and motivating enough to resist capitalist norms. The inconvenience of 
sufficiency becomes bearable and even desirable when the business practices switch 
from a logic of environmental and social destruction to the logic of care (Mol 2008). 

Additionally, the experience of sufficiency-oriented businesses reveals ambiva- 
lences in their practices. Similarly to a care treatment, in which a care team must 
respond to unpredictable turns, problems or complications (Mol 2008), sufficiency 
practitioners stumble and face contradictions between their intentions and the out- 
comes of their activities. One prominent strategy used by sufficiency practitioners 
is the early involvement of consumers in the design and production phases of the 
supply chain (Niessen/Bocken 2021). For example, consumers pre-order the prod- 
ucts before the production process begins, with the aim of only producing prod- 
ucts that are needed and ensuring a long-lasting use ofthe products (Stumpf/Varela 
2022). When products are customized to consumers’ needs, the probability of long 
use of the products increases (Kropfeld/Reichel 2019; Reichel 2013). While involving 
consumers before production is an effective method to limit the production of new 
goods, rebound effects are possible. The early involvement of consumers can still an- 
imate unnecessary consumption desires (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). The ambiva- 
lencelies in the difficulty for both consumers and producers to differentiate between 
consumption wants and needs (Gough 2015). Consumers might unconsciously pre- 
order products that they do not necessarily need because they are embedded in an 
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economic system that prioritizes wants over needs. The contradiction between the 
reduction intentions ofthe strategies and the potential increase in consumption ne- 
cessitates an awareness ofthe difference between needs and desires. Such an aware- 
ness is not always observable in the data ofthis study. A participatory process involv- 
ing different stakeholders and defining needs collaboratively might be a useful ad- 
dition to the pre-order strategies of sufficiency-oriented businesses (Guillen-Royo 
2020). Ambivalences are not negative or unsuccessful. Practitioners can learn from 
them and adapt their practices. It is likely that ambivalent circumstances co-exist 
until new paths, solutions, or structures unfold. 


4.4 Temporalities of care 


Beyond the dominant narrative of productivism and time efficiency, Puig de la Bel- 
lacasa (2015: 4) highlights that different social and ecological temporalities exist side 
by side: 


Looking at temporality from the perspective of everyday experience shows that 
time is not an abstract category, nor just an atmosphere, but a lived, embodied, 
historically and socially situated experience. Time is not a given, itis not that we 
have or do not have time, but that we make it through practices (ibid). 


The sufficiency practitioners from the study similarly experience and produce dif- 
ferent temporalities within their daily practices. The practitioners describe an at- 
tempt to slow down the production and consumption rhythm. They want to take 
time to produce at their pace specially to ensure high product quality and longevity. 
Moreover, repair services, lifelong product guarantees, reuse possibilities and sec- 
ondary markets are all efforts to reduce the frequency of material consumption. The 
experience of slowing down also emerges from the time-intensive work the suffi- 
ciency practitioners are doing. Controlling and ensuring social standards, collabo- 
rating with like-minded partners or sustaining careful relationships with them are 
time-intensive activities that automatically slow down the daily processes of busi- 
nesses. 

The sufficiency-oriented practices are additionally influenced by long-term 
planning and visioning. Many costly actions taken in the present day might only 
have effects and benefits in the long-term, for example, for future generations. 
However, sufficiency practitioners also report a feeling of urgency that influences 
their actions. Although their activities require time and the planning is oriented 
toward long-term achievements, the environmental and social crises drive the 
practitioners to act now and diffuse their practices fast enough to rapidly tackle 
challenges such as climate change. 
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5. Discussion 


Looking at sufficiency-oriented business practices from a lens of care revealed that 
sufficiency and care have many interferences. To orient the business practices to- 
wards the fulfilment of needs is leading businesses into a logic of care. The logic 
of care that sufficiency-oriented businesses in this study tend to adhere to shapes 
many elements in their practices. One main result of this study is that sufficiency- 
oriented businesses recognize the vulnerable, interconnected and dependent nature 
of human beings. Interdependent and vulnerable beings require relationships with 
other beings to fulfil their needs. Sufficiency-oriented businesses see their stake- 
holder relationships as care relationships. They are aware of their own needs and the 
needs of other actors in their environment, and they recognize that the fulfilment 
of these needs can only be reached in collaboration and solidarity with others. 

Many feminist scholars denounce the inability of capitalist and neoliberal insti- 
tutions to meet the fundamental needs ofhumans and more-than-humans (Winker 
2015). Only needs that warrant purchasing power are selected and offered on the 
free market (ibid). Fundamental needs, such as health care, education or childcare, 
are undervalued and barely fulfilled for everyone in the world (Plonz 2011; Knobloch/ 
Kleinert 2022; Winker 2015). Additionally, the social and environmental costs in the 
supply chain, which are externalized and ignored by many conventional businesses, 
represent further unmet needs that a company in a capitalist logic does not account 
for (Bauhardt 2014). With their efforts to reduce production and consumption vol- 
umes as a means of environmental protection and social justice, sufficiency-ori- 
ented businesses take a responsibility to fulfil fundamental needs that neoliberal 
and capitalist systems often neglect. Sufficiency orientation in businesses is a mat- 
ter ofcare, essential to counteract the continuous neglect of care that neoliberalism 
is perpetuating. 

Sufficiency-oriented business practices have developed essential care compe- 
tencies, such as attentiveness, responsibility, transparent communication, creativ- 
ity and resilience. The values of solidarity and the appreciation of the value of hu- 
mans and more-than-humans are also essential care elements observed in suffi- 
ciency-oriented business practices. Lacking financial means can however jeopardize 
the sufficiency-oriented practices, which is a common and recurrent problem of care 
work and activities in the reproductive sector (Dowling 2021). As care scholars have 
highlighted, care requires time and is often inefficient in generating capital accu- 
mulation (Razavi 2012; Gubitzer/Mader 2016; Raghuram et al. 2009). Sufficiency in 
business practices makes time for care activities. A logic of care requires accepting 
the diversity of temporalities that exist in different contexts or periods and for dif- 
ferent care subjects (Puig dela Bellacasa 2015; Raghuram et al. 2009). 

Moreover, the integration of sufficiency in business practices is filled with con- 
tradictions and ambivalences, as it shifts business relations and references on many 
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scales (Nesterova/Buch-Hansen 2023). In this non-binary and non-linear process, 
capitalist elements and sufficiency strategies can temporarily co-exist (Nesterova et 
al. 2023). Learning loops, solidarity, patience, creativity or the ability to adapt to the 
unpredictable are a few examples of competencies that sufficiency practitioners de- 
velop to persevere and continue to care. From a care perspective, contradictions and 
ambivalences are inherently part of the practices (Mol 2008). Thus, the integration 
of sufficiency in business practices can be approached with empathy and kindness, 
instead of fearing a transformation due to inconsistencies (Nesterova et al. 2023). 

Despite the many elements of care identified in sufficiency-oriented businesses, 
it is interesting to highlight the aspects of care that are still missing in the data to 
further improve a logic of care in the context of businesses. One relationship of the 
businesses that is not redefined by the business in the study is the relationship to na- 
ture and the more-than-human world. In a logic of care, the relationship between 
nature and the more-than-human world is not solely centred around the interests 
and needs of humans. Rather, the interconnectivity and interdependency with the 
more-than-human world are emphasised and every species and organism of nature 
becomes part of ethics and culture (Bauhardt/Harcourt 2019). It is worthy to observe 
the approach permaculture has when it comes to the role and responsibility of hu- 
mans in a non-anthropocentric system. Puig de la Bellacasa describes humans’ role 
as a member of nature as follows: 


In spite of this nonhuman-centred stance, of the affirmation that humans are not 
separated from natural worlds, permaculture ethics cultivate specific ethical obli- 
gations for humans. Collective-personal actions are also moved by ethical commit- 
ment and an exigency to respond in this world. Possibly, this ethically decentred 
form of obligation conveys a tension but not, | believe, a contradiction (2017: 129). 


Sufficiency-oriented businesses similarly might assume ethical obligations not only 
to protect nature but also to actively care for nature's needs. For example, more- 
than-human beings could be involved as actors in the production process, as con- 
sumers are as well. Even though sufficiency practitioners acknowledge the vulnera- 
bility of nature and engage in practices that minimize or suppress negative environ- 
mental impacts, human needs and ethics are still at the center of their businesses. 
A relationship shift from anthropocentrism to human beings embedded in a web of 
interdependent animals, plants, microorganisms or natural resources was not ob- 
served in the empirical data and has yet to be put into practice. 

When sufficiency-oriented businesses acknowledge their own limitations ofthe 
businesses, they envision an end to their organizational and material growth. When 
reflecting upon the limitations of humans or other beings, care theories include the 
consideration and act of ending specific care relationships. Care is not only about 
creating connections to meet needs but also about a conscious disconnection of care 
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relationships if they do not serve the purpose anymore or if they are causing more 
harm than good to the goal (Pitt 2018; Puig de la Bellacasa 2017). In the logic of care, 
sufficiency-oriented businesses could reflect upon and consider their own end. To 
imagine what happens when the purpose of a sufficiency-oriented business is ac- 
complished could be an active practice of sufficiency in business. Because needs are 
satiable or changing with time, technological improvement or societal structure, 
some (unsustainable) business practices can become obsolete for the well-being of 
society and nature (Heyen et al. 2017). Thus, in a matter of care, sufficiency-oriented 
businesses ought to consider ending their activities or switching to deliver other 
prevailing needs as soon as their practices are not caring anymore. To consider end- 
ing some parts of the business or taking unsustainable products from the market 
might especially be relevant for conventional businesses which would be willing to 
start a sufficiency-oriented transformation process. 

Due to the vulnerabilities and dependencies, care relationships are always asym- 
metric and thus exposed to power relations and abuse (Jochimsen 2019; Martin et 
al. 2015). By rendering care invisible, neoliberal institutions systematically discrim- 
inate against some social groups, for example, by preventing access to good care for 
people according to their bodily or mental abilities, their race, their class, their gen- 
der or their sexual orientation (Tronto 1993). Studies in the UK or in the United States 
depict the higher exposure to illness or early death of Black, Asian and other minor- 
ity ethnic groups due to systemic and discriminating factors such as economic inse- 
curity or lack of access to medical insurance (Platt/Warwick 2020; Raifman/Raifman 
2020). At the same time, the people with the least access to care services are the ones 
who carry out most of the care work (Tronto 1993). Privileged people can pass the de- 
valued care work to others. This shift of unwanted care work to others is a recurrent 
exercise of power in Western history as described by Aulenbacher et al.: 


From a historical viewpoint the transnationalization of care work is by no means 
new: under colonialism, the people snatched from African countries included not 
insignificant numbers of women and girls, who had to ‘serve’ as domestic slaves in 
their owners’ households.[...] In the 21st century, the employment of care workers 
in middle- and upper-class households of high-income countries has developed 
into the most important labor market for female migrants worldwide (2018: 4, au- 
thor’s translation). 


Care relationships have always been vulnerable to power and discrimination, espe- 
cially in capitalist, patriarchal and colonial contexts. Introducing a logic of care does 
not magically dissolve power inequalities and injustice. Thus, even with a logic of 
care, sufficiency-oriented businesses must be responsive to inequalities and possi- 
ble power abuse and be constantly aware of the vulnerability of care relationships. 
A logic of care only goes hand in hand with a concept of justice (Tronto 1993) and 
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is a de-colonial intersectional and queer feminist project according to many care 
scholars (Bauhardt 2012; Dengler 2022; Raghuram 2016). Some ofthe producing suf- 
ficiency-oriented businesses in this study are yet to follow such a decolonial path 
as their concept of fairness or solidarity is often still connected to extractivist pat- 
terns when resources are extracted in the Global South solely for consumption in the 
Global North (Riofrancos 2020). 

Finally, in the capitalist context, in which allthe companies in this study are em- 
bedded, narratives of care might be utilized for commercial purposes. As Puig de 
La Bellacasa (2017: 9) describes: “Calls for caring are everywhere, from the market- 
ing of green products, by which companies compete to show how much they care, to 
the purchase of recycled items, by which consumers show that we care". However, a 
logic of care in businesses does not manipulate care values for marketing purposes 
and discourses. Thus, scholars and practitioners ought to be attentive to narratives 
manipulating care without deviation from the logic of profit and growth. A logic 
of care goes beyond marketing. It radically transforms business doings in an anti- 
capitalist manner and reorients production and consumption practices towards the 
fulfilment of human and more-than-human needs. 
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PartB- 
Experiences of Sufficiency in Business 


Sufficiency as a Core Building Block 
of Community-Supported Business Models 
Introducing an Innovative Business Model Type for Sufficiency 


Jana-Michaela Timm and Michaela Hausdorf 


Abstract This chapter introduces a novel phenomenon that is spreading in practice into the 
scholarly debate on sufficiency in business: community-supported business models (CSBMs). 
We argue that sufficiency is a core building block of CSBMs, discuss three sufficiency-related 
principles and provide practical examples of CS BMs in varying business fields. 


1. Introduction 


In line with the sustainable development goals (SDGs), the idea of a so-called suf- 
ficiency economy is regarded as one of the most valuable strategies for meeting 
human needs within the planetary boundaries (Alexander 2015; Niessen/Bocken 
2021). This strategy advocates moderating production and consumption to reduce 
environmental deterioration while guaranteeing a beneficial, healthy life for all 
beings (Niessen/Bocken 2021). Scholars are increasingly exploring how businesses 
can apply sufficiency thinking and foster sustainable production and consumption 
(Bocken et al. 2022; Bocken/Short 2016; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022; Jungell-Michels- 
son/Heikkurinen 2022; Niessen/Bocken 2021). Our study aims to contribute to this 
discourse by directing scholarly attention to a novel phenomenon that is grow- 
ing in practice: community-supported business models (CSBMs). We argue that 
sufficiency is a core building block of CSBMs (Bloemmen et al. 2015; Debucquet 
et al. 2020), meaning it is worth exploring CSBMs as new forms of business that 
contribute to broader sustainability transformations (Aagaard et al. 2021; Bocken 
et al. 2014; Geissdoerfer et al. 2018; Lüdeke-Freund/Dembek 2017; Stubbs/Cocklin 
2008). 

In this chapter, we first elaborate on the background and roots of CSBMs. Sec- 
ond, we show how these businesses contribute to the sufficiency economy by fol- 
lowing the three sufficiency-related core principles of direct instead of indirect relation- 
ships, needs orientation instead of growth orientatio, and solidarity-based contribution in- 
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stead of fixed prices. Third, we provide practical examples of CSBMs that have imple- 
mented these principles in a variety of business fields, i.e. renewable energy, agri- 
culture and sustainable mobility. With our study, we contribute to research on suffi- 
ciency in business by introducing CSBMs as innovative business models that provide 
a novel perspective on sufficiency-oriented ways of thinking and doing business, 
discuss limitations and deliver valuable ideas for future research. 


2. Sufficiency business models 


Scholars have identified three strategies for achieving the UN climate summit goal 
of slowing global warming and reducing anthropogenic climate-damaging emis- 
sions: efficiency, consistency and sufficiency (Brinken et al. 2022; Huber 2000; Speck 
et al. 2022). Efficiency usually refers to technical innovations that increase perfor- 
mance with less effort, such as LED lamps, cars with electric or hybrid engines or 
micro-memory storage chips. Consistency refers to imitating natural flows in pro- 
duction, for instance by producing with renewable materials or energy and closing 
loops. However, both efficiency and consistency strategies can still fall into the trap 
of causing increased resource depletion due to so-called rebound effects when total 
production is not eased (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022; Kropfeld/Reichel 2021). These 
strategies furthermore do not question the habits and patterns of the system itself. 

Hence, the third strategy of sufficiency advocates limited consumption. To 
address limited natural resources, climate change and the threat of biodiversity 
loss, sufficiency strategies strive to save energy and resources in absolute terms 
(Bocken et al. 2022; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022; Niessen/Bocken 2021). Sufficiency in 
past decades has mainly been a matter of individual behavior and lifestyle, advocat- 
ing that people solely consume what is necessary for a good life, hence promoting 
a minimalist lifestyle (Kropfeld 2023). Today, it is increasingly recognized as a nec- 
essary building block for sustainable societal development that not only protects 
natural resources but also asks the question of what is actually needed for a good 
life (Gossen/Kropfeld 2022; Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). Sufficiency has 
simultaneously found its way into business research and practice (Beyeler/Jaeger- 
Erben 2022). 

Sufficiency business models, also referred to as *business models of enough" 
(Kropfeld/Reichel 2021: 164) describe how businesses can propose, create and cap- 
ture value for a broad range of stakeholders beyond organizational boundaries 
(Niessen/Bocken 2021; Schaltegger et al. 2016) while moderating production and 
avoiding rebound effects (Kropfeld/Reichel 2021). Similar to other sustainable 
business models, value proposition defines what type of value is created for which 
stakeholders; value creation refers to how this value is created and with which 
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stakeholders; while value capture explains how value is captured and dispersed 
(Schaltegger et al. 2016). 

Concrete sufficiency strategies on the business model level range from the three 
well-known approaches of reducing, avoiding and reusing (Price/Joseph 2000; 
Bocken/Short 2016) to more granular strategies like regionalization, decluttering, 
slowing down and de-commercialization (Sachs 2015; Schneidewind/Palzkill-Vor- 
beck 2011) Bocken and Short (2016) empirically examined six sufficiency-based 
business model innovations: sharing/no ownership, demand reduction services, 
moderating sales and promotion, extending product life, direct reuse and full life 
cycle sufficiency. Bocken, Morales and Lehner (2020) explored sufficiency business 
models in the food industry, presenting a framework encompassing twelve business 
strategies for sufficiency. Kropfeld and Reichel (2021) synthesized insights from 
previous studies as they developed a generic framework for sufficiency-oriented 
business models that builds on a social practice theoretical perspective encom- 
passing the following three dimensions: (1) materials (tools, machines, physical 
infrastructure), (2) competences (personal skills for carrying out a practice) and (3) 
meanings (ideas, meanings and understandings) as core social practice dimensions 
(Shove et al. 2015). Finally, Niessen and Bocken (2021) developed a comprehensive 
framework for sufficiency in business, drawing on an extensive literature review, 
a practice search, as well as 13 semi-structured interviews. They presented 16 busi- 
ness-for-sufficiency strategies within a matrix encompassing rethink, reduce and 
refuse; as well as less clutter, less speed, less distance and less market. The 16 strate- 
gies include green alternatives, design strategies, awareness-raising, life-extension 
services and many more. Consolidating these insights, we conclude that the current 
scholarly debate on sufficiency business models presents a broad range of valuable 
business strategies and frameworks that contribute to a sufficiency economy. 

We argue that these strategies mainly operate in a market-based mode and gen- 
erate volatile revenues. This means that the ventures sometimes create more profit 
than they actually need to cover the costs of running their business and for reinvest- 
ment, while sometimes revenues fall short. On the one hand, generating profits that 
exceed the needs of running the business and fulfilling shareholder payments tends 
to strongly contribute to (over)exploiting social and ecological resources (Büscher 
et al. 2012; Stubbs/Cocklin 2008). In our current market-based system, profits are 
often achieved thanks to not factoring in the externalized costs of (non-) human na- 
ture and well-being (Upward/Jones 2016; Wells/Bristow 2007). On the other hand, 
falling short of covering the costs of businesses leads to precarious living conditions 
for the entrepreneurs (Berglund 2017; Conen/Schippers 2019). 

Accumulating the revenues of all of these individual businesses reminds us of 
*Doughnut Economics" (Raworth 2017). We suggest that exceeding financial and 
social needs on the business level may result in economies that overshoot the ceiling 
of natural and social foundations, while falling short of financial and social needs 
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brings about economies that fall below the social foundation of the doughnut. 
Hence, volatile revenues can be problematic both on the business model as well 
as on broader economic levels. This is where CSBMs can come into play, as they 
support entrepreneurs in precisely generating the revenues needed to run their 
business within the natural and social boundaries in an environmentally, socially 
and economically sufficient manner. 


3. Community-supported business models 


Community-supported businesses represent a “holistic approach [...] based upon 
trust, cooperation and ecologically responsible behaviours" (Bloemmen et al. 2015: 
110). Their business models directly link producers and consumers while enabling 
a close relationship between both parties (Debucquet et al. 2020). Community- 
supported businesses are founded and run by a single person or team that pro- 
vides access to products and services for (and to some extent with) a community of 
consumers. The community of consumers provides the material and immaterial 
resources! needed and, in turn, receives the product or service (often on a regular 
basis) (Hausdorf/Timm under review: 5; see Figure 1). 


Figure 1: General overview of the relationship between providers and consumers in commu- 
nity-supported businesses. (Adapted from Hausdorf/Timm under review) 


Provide products Community 
Community-supported and services of members 
entrepreneur(s) 
Member A pays 50 €/month 


Financial and 


p Disconnecting products 
social needs EP 


Member B pays 80 €/month 


and prices and supports physically 
e.g. 2000 €/month 
recognition, physical Member C pays 60 €/month 
and emotional support Provide financial and and supports emotionally 


social resources 


Strong relationship between the provider and the community of members. 
Exclusive distribution of products and services to the community. 


1 Material resources refer, for example, to money and items that help the pro- 
ducer(s)/provider(s) set up and run their businesses. Immaterial resources refer, for 
example, to (wo)manpower at the production site, knowledge transfer, the social network 
and social and emotional support for the entrepreneur. 
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The concept of CSBMs stems from agriculture. More than eighty years ago, 
Japanese farmers started to build close relationships with consumers to sell their 
regional, healthy products directly to them (Medici et al. 2021). Meanwhile, these 
close relationships between producers and consumers dispersed internationally 
and became known as community-supported agriculture (CSA). Recent decades saw 
community-supported businesses primarily set up in response to major societal 
challenges such as demographic shifts and environmental degradation (Elmes 2018; 
O’Hara/Stagl 2001). These were of a politically inspired nature. 

Recently, the concept of community-supported agriculture has been increas- 
ingly applied to other business sectors around the world (Rommel 2017; Szuster 
et al. 2021; Zhao/Jia 2020). For example, there are community-supported fisheries 
in Southeast Asia, community-supported retail stores in the United Kingdom and 
community-supported restaurants in the USA (Szuster et al. 2021; Zhao/Jia 2020). 

It is important to distinguish community-supported businesses from com- 
munity-based businesses. In community-based businesses, a community of 
people jointly starts a business that is usually fruitful for their specific region 
(Peredo/Chrisman 2006; Peredo/McLean 2013; Sinnicks 2020). In contrast, solo 
entrepreneurs or teams set up community-supported businesses for (and partly 
with) a community of people. Moreover, we can distinguish community-supported 
businesses from cooperatives. While a cooperatives members jointly own and 
manage their venture, members of community-supported businesses usually do 
not own the organization but receive the products and services from the producer 
(Bacq et al. 2020; Davila/Molina 2017). Nevertheless, cooperatives are often suitable 
as legal forms for CSBMs. 

Community-supported businesses are attracting increasing scholarly attention 
as environmentally, socially and economically sustainable ventures (Bloemmen et 
al. 2015; Rommel 2017). They contribute to a healthy environment by providing en- 
vironmentally friendly products and services (Cristiano 2021; Tang et al. 2019), en- 
hancing entrepreneurs’ working conditions (Cristiano 2021; Elmes 2018) and ensur- 
ing economic stability and resilience (Brinson et al. 2011; Cristiano 2021). Previous 
research has shown that, in practice, different types of CSBMs exist (Bloemmen et 
al. 2015; Cameron 2015; Woods et al. 2017). Transactional CSBMs use their commu- 
nity in a mechanical way, perceiving it as a means to achieve a specific goal. In con- 
trast, relational CSBMs understand the community as an end in itself, create value 
via the strong participation of their community members and capture value with a 
solidarity-based proportional pricing model. Hybrid CSBMs combine elements of 
both transactional and relational types of CSBMs (Hausdorf/Timm under review). 
In the following, we refer to the relational type when elaborating on CSBMs. This type 
is known for building particularly close relationships between producers and con- 
sumers, which enables it to function more environmentally, socially and economi- 
cally sustainably than transactional and hybrid CSBMs. 
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We argue that relational CSBMs have even more to offer than ‘just’ being partic- 
ularly sustainable: They represent an ideal type of a concrete and already-existing 
sufficiency business model that enables ventures to operate within the safe space 
between the social foundation and the ecological ceiling (Bloemmen et al. 2015; Ra- 
worth 2017). In the following, we discuss how sufficiency forms the core building 
block of CSBMs. 


4. Sufficiency as the core building block of CSBMs 


We argue that sufficiency forms the core building block of CSBMs, as these ventures 
(1) have direct instead of indirect relationships with stakeholders, (2) are character- 
ized by a needs instead of a growth orientation and (3) use solidarity-based contri- 
butions instead of fixed prices. 


Direct instead of indirect relationships. According to Freudenreich and Schaltegger 
(2020), avoiding overproduction is a core building block of sustainable production 
in a sufficiency-oriented business. Although one way to prevent overproduction is 
via made-to-order production (Niessen/Bocken 2021), CSBMs provide another way 
to reach this goal: their direct and personal relationships between producers and 
consumers (Debucquet et al. 2020; Woods et al. 2017). This closeness enables both 
parties to negotiate production quantity, quality, as well as wages, and helps elim- 
inate the need for the producer to sell more products during good times in order 
to prepare for hard times (Bloemmen et al. 2015). In contrast, it is possible for the 
producer to constantly offer as many products or services as needed at a fair wage 
while sharing the entrepreneurial risk with all parties involved (Parot 2015). Hence, 
direct relationships between producers and consumers contribute to sufficiency as 
they work to prevent overproduction. Second, direct relationships between produc- 
ers and consumers lead to high levels of communication, which fosters members' 
appreciation for the product or service (Debucquet et al. 2020). For example, sur- 
veys show that members highly value the fruits and vegetables they receive from a 
community-supported farm (Bloemmen et al. 2015; Debucquet et al. 2020; Rommel 
2017), asthey learn how much time and effort it takes to grow the harvest. Ultimately, 
this can foster sufficiency by raising awareness and reducing food waste. According 
to Niessen and Bocken (2021), education and communication are effective and valu- 
able sufficiency-oriented businesses strategies for changing consumption patterns. 
Usually, newsletters, podcasts, blog posts and social media content are used as com- 
munication media (Niessen/Bocken 2021), whereas CSBMs concentrate on personal 
communication. Third, direct and trustful relationships build the foundation for a 
‘sufficiency mindset’ that is indispensable for the following two principles. 
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Needs orientation instead of growth orientation. There is an ongoing scholarly debate 
about whether sufficiency-oriented businesses should generate profit and grow or 
not. On the one hand, some researchers argue that sufficiency strategies can un- 
lock novel sources of profit (Bocken 2017; Boons/Lüdeke-Freund 2013), that (eco- 
nomic) growth has the potential to move customers away from unsustainable prod- 
ucts and services (Niessen/Bocken 2021), and that profit is necessary for business 
survival (Khmara/Kronenberg 2018). On the other hand, as discussed above, gen- 
erating profits that exceed the costs of running a business tends to contribute to 
(over)exploiting social and ecological resources (Büscher et al. 2012; Stubbs/Cocklin 
2008), as they are often based on not factoring in the externalized costs of (non-)hu- 
man nature and well-being (Upward/Jones 2016; Wells/Bristow 2007). CSBMs can 
offer a solution to this problem: Focusing on needs orientation instead of profit ori- 
entation, CSBMs aim to satisfy producers' and consumers' needs instead of maxi- 
mizing profits (Bloemmen et al. 2015). The producer offers a limited number of prod- 
ucts or services while avoiding overproduction (ibid.). At the beginning of each eco- 
nomic year, community-supported producers openly, faithfully and transparently 
communicate the material and immaterial resources needed to offer the sustainable 
product or service in a so-called bidding round (Loebbering 2018; Rommel 2017). 
Financial resources cover the costs of the endeavor (instead of generating profits) 
and guarantee constant revenue for the entrepreneur for a fixed timeframe, usually 
one year (Bloemmen et al. 2015; Brinson et al. 2011; Cristiano 2021). Community- 
supported entrepreneurs describe needs orientation in the context of their antago- 
nistic attitude towards profit orientation: They strive to cover costs, enabling them 
to offer sustainable products or services instead of maximizing their profits (Haus- 
dorf/Timm under review). Needs orientation enables CSBMs to meet the require- 
ments of members and entrepreneurs, thus promoting sufficiency while counter- 
acting economic growth. Ultimately, needs orientation is a practical means of help- 
ing entrepreneurs generate the precise revenue required to operate their business 
on proper environmental, social and economic terms. 


Solidarity-based contributions instead of fixed prices. Entrepreneurs face a challenge 
when selling sustainable products and services, as they attempt to internalize as 
many external factors as possible to offer their products and services at prices that 
are fair and environmentally, socially and economically sustainable (Upward/Jones 
2016; Wells/Bristow 2007). However, this often leads to expensive products and ser- 
vices that bear the risk of becoming exclusive and affordable only to high-income 
customers (D'Souza et al. 2006). This is why recent research recommends that busi- 
nesses implement a broader range of sufficiency strategies, such as resale services 
to extend product lifetimes or no-ownership strategies like rental, leasing and shar- 
ing (Niessen/Bocken 2021). CSBMs can enrich this debate by bringing in solidarity- 
based contribution structures as novel mechanisms that simultaneously enable fair 
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and inclusive prices. Solidarity-based contribution structures are a core element of 
CSBMs andare put into practice through bidding rounds (Diekmann 2020; Loebber- 
ing 2018; Rommel 2019). When preparing for a bidding round, entrepreneurs deter- 
mine the material and immaterial resources they need for their work (Bloemmen 
et al. 2015). Then, they communicate these needs among their members and com- 
mence the bidding round (Diekmann/Theuvsen 2019). According to their income, 
members have the opportunity to offer individual contributions that can differ sub- 
stantially between them. Thus, individuals with highly divergent financial budgets 
are able to participate (Loebbering 2018; Rommel et al. 2022). Contributions can be 
understood as proportions ofincome for paying for a service or product, instead of a 
fixed price that is the same for everybody, independent of their income. For example, 
for the same amount and the same quality of products or services, a member with 
a monthly net income of €1,400 would contribute €42 per month, whereas a mem- 
ber with a monthly net income of €3,500 would pay €105 per month, i.e. the same 
three-percent portion of their respective income (see Figure 1). In other words, both 
members pay a price that is proportional to their income (Cristiano 2021; Tang et al. 
2019; Zhen et al. 2020). This logic is very socially inclusive, as high-income groups en- 
able low-income groups to participate when each member provides a financial con- 
tribution that is proportional to her/his budget. Products and prices are detached 
from each other, and the members instead provide the material and immaterial re- 
sources necessary for the business to operate (Diekmann/Theuvsen 2019; Rommel 
et al. 2022). Bidding rounds permit entrepreneurs to receive the financial amount 
needed to operate the business and cover their personal, financial and social-emo- 
tional costs/needs as they run the business - no more, no less. 


5. Examples of CSBMs in practice 


To provide some practical examples of CSBMs, we screened the websites of 
two larger networks for community-supported businesses in Germany: one of 
them is the MYZELIUM educational center for community-supported initiatives 
(MYZELIUM 2023). The other one is CSX Netzwerk, an association of people who 
work, research or consult in the field of community-supported businesses (CSX 
Netzwerk 2023). Both websites provide rich lists of CSBs of which we present 
three cases in the following. We selected initiatives providing comparably detailed 
information on their websites and that stem from a variety of sectors. 


Community-supported energy provider. SoLocal Energy aims to contribute to the 
global bottom-up sustainability transformation by empowering local communities. 
To reach this goal, the business offers, among other things, professional self-help 
communities for installing renewable energy systems. SoLocal Energy applies all 
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of the three sufficiency principles presented above: the entrepreneurs directly co- 
operate with their community of consumers who would like to acquire a renewable 
energy unit. The group also takes responsibility for each other as they apply the 
solidarity-based proportional pricing model, rendering this approach very socially 
inclusive. Moreover, they act in a needs-oriented manner by calculating the financial 
costs of the material, scaffold and staff (SoLocal Energy 2023). It could nevertheless 
be criticized that SoLocal Energy, although promoting self-sufficiency, does not 
achieve a reduction in overall energy consumption. This is in fact true for their self- 
help communities that install renewable energy units, although they do regularly 
set up other communities such as neighborhood climate transition groups that 
contribute their climate protection and renewable energy experience. 


Community-supported winery. Due to vast amounts of pesticides, high competition 
levels, questionable working conditions and sometimes even high levels of overpro- 
duction, conventional winemaking belongs in the category of less-than-sustainable 
businesses (Christ/Burritt 2013). Switching to organic farming only partially solves 
this problem, as the winemaker still takes on the entire risk of crop failure or sales 
problems, in these cases adjusting prices that make wine less affordable to lower- 
income groups (ibid.). The community-supported winemaker Jan-Philipp Bleeke 
walks a different path: Independent of the wine market and market price pressures, 
he shares costs and the harvest with his winery members (JPB Winemaking 2023). 
Bleeke has built up a community of members with which he maintains a close dia- 
logue, mutual learning and an exchange of ideas. Members become co-winemakers 
while sharing responsibility and risk, paying a monthly contribution that they 
establish as part of a bidding round at the beginning of the growing season. This 
secures the operating costs for the winemaker for one year (including his wages). 
In return, the members receive the entire harvest - which is highly dependent on 
weather conditions and may as a result be abundant or lacking. With his com- 
munity-supported winery, Bleeke contributes to the sufficiency economy in how 
he produces his wine in a sustainable, sufficient manner. His members guarantee 
they will take their agreed-upon portion of the wine - Bleeke will face neither sales 
problems nor overproduction as a result. Nevertheless, wine is a luxury item that 
consumes extensive amounts of water in its production. Hence, when seriously 
wanting to contribute to a sufficiency economy, consumers should question what 
and how much wine they actually need. 


Community-supported car sharing. Conventional car sharing is usually offered in 
large cities (Zhou/Park 2020). For people in smaller towns or rural areas, there is 
often no alternative to owning a vehicle, in part because car-sharing is simply not a 
viable option. Moreover, there is a paradox in the incentive system of car sharing. On 
the one hand, a provider would welcome a shared car for economic reasons (partially 
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for environmental reasons as well, assuming customers replace their own vehicle). 
Ontheother hand, walking or cycling is even more preferable for environmental rea- 
sons; here, infrequent shared car use would be similarly preferable (Hausdorf/Timm 
under review). Hence, it becomes difficult to find a suitable incentive structure that 
covers the costs for the car sharing provider but at the same time does not make driv- 
ing more attractive than walking or cycling. The car sharing provider Vianova.coop 
founded a community-supported way of enabling neighborhoods in rural areas to 
create a car sharing opportunity and no longer have to own their cars (Vianova.coop 
2023). Six to eight users share the fixed costs of the vehicle in solidarity through bid- 
ding rounds while the variable costs are borne individually. Here, the providers try 
to solve the incentive problem while the community meets the business' demands 
in a needs-oriented manner. One ofthe most salient critiques of car sharing is that 
people who have never owned a car but instead cycle or take public transport become 
car sharers and start driving. This might certainly be the case in some instances at 
Vianova.coop, even though the provider tries to solve this problem via open, honest 
communication, as well as raising awareness, enabled by the direct relationships be- 
tween the provider and the members (ibid.). 


6. Discussion 


To date, scholars have identified a broad range of sufficiency business strategies 
(Bocken/Morales/Lehner 2020; Bocken/Short 2016; Kropfeld/Reichel 2021; Niessen/ 
Bocken 2021; Schneidewind/Palzkill-Vorbeck 2011). However, we argue that these 
strategies mainly follow conventional business paradigms by operating within mar- 
ket-based structures while generating volatile revenues. In this article, we outlined 
that, in the market-based paradigm, there is a tendency towards creating financial 
profits that exceed the costs of running the business and meeting the needs of the 
entrepreneur(s) and interests of their shareholders, while profit generation is often 
connected to social or ecological exploitation (Büscher et al. 2012; Stubbs/Cocklin 
2008). In contrast, falling short ofthe financial goals required to cover the costs ofa 
business endeavor may lead to precarious living conditions of the producers or en- 
vironmental degradation, and external costs that as a result need to be absorbed by 
society at a later stage (Berglund 2017; Conen/Schippers 2019). We argue that this 
market-based operating mode is incompatible with a sufficiency economy, which 
strives for a sustainable economy within the prevailing social foundation and eco- 
logical ceiling (Raworth 2017; Stubbs/Cocklin 2008). Here, we introduce CSBMs as 
business models that build on sufficiency principles not yet considered in research. 
With direct relationships between producers and consumers and a needs-oriented, 
solidarity-based financing structure, CSBMs manage the balancing act of precisely 
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generating the revenue that is necessary to run a business while fulfilling the needs 
of the entrepreneur(s) and stakeholders. 

CSBMs can be better understood by contrasting them to market-based corpora- 
tions that establish sufficiency strategies. For example, Patagonia generates profits 
and reinvests these in sustainable projects that help combat the climate crisis and 
protect the environment. The sufficiency-oriented business VAUDE also generates 
profits but distributes 60 percent of the surplus to shareholders, while investing 40 
percent in a sustainable corporate strategy via its reserves (VAUDE 2023). In contrast 
to these two examples, CSBMs generate exactly the financial and social resources 
needed to run their business - no more, no less. They figuratively neither fall be- 
low the social foundation, nor overshoot the ecological ceiling but instead attempt 
to operate within a safe space for humanity (Raworth 2017). These businesses seem 
perfectly equipped to contribute to a sufficiency economy - one of *Having enough 
for a healthy meaningful life, but without excess" (Bocken/Short 2020: 2). 

However, there are some limitations to the potential of CSBMs when it comes to 
promoting a sufficiency economy. First, there is the issue of providers and members 
mutually agreeing on what products and services constitute the basic needs neces- 
sary for a good life. For example, some people might decide that a cruise holiday is 
an absolute necessity or that they want to eat fresh caviar from the Caspian Sea ev- 
ery day. Indeed, it is difficult to agree on what a sufficient standard of living exactly 
means, and it is certainly possible to take advantage of CSBMs to fulfil unsustainable 
wants rather than sufficiency-oriented needs. Nevertheless, so far, all CSBMs known 
to the authors offer sustainable products and services. A reason for this could be the 
collective nature of these businesses, enabling them to start processes of "reflective 
practice and collective meaning-making" (Le Ber/Branzei 2010: 190) and being well- 
equipped to negotiate which wants and needs are necessary while contributing to a 
sufficiency economy. 

The second concern addresses the inclusive impact of CSBMs. With their soli- 
darity-oriented pricing structure, these business models aim to let people from all 
financial backgrounds participate (Cristiano 2021; Tang et al. 2019; Zhen et al. 2020). 
However, some scholars question whether CSBMs are as inclusive as they intend to 
be (e.g. Loebbering 2018; Werling 2022) because sustainable products and services 
often only reach middle- and high-income groups. To date, empirical research is 
missing that shows whether CSBMs tend to be elitist; chances are, however, that 
this currently still proves to be the case. This raises the question of whether other 
sufficiency-oriented strategies are better suited towards inclusively taking the en- 
tire society along on the journey towards a sufficiency economy. 

This thought brings us to the final limitation: The direct partnerships between 
producers and members, needs orientation and the solidarity-based financing 
structure are strategies containing vast potential for promoting a sufficiency econ- 
omy. However, they should not be understood as exclusive strategies; they can 
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effectively unfold their potential when combined with other sufficiency-oriented 
strategies such as sharing, short-distance promotion or questioning consumption 
(Bocken/Short 2016; Kropfeld/Reichel 2021; Niessen/Bocken 2021). 


7. Conclusion 


This chapter contributes to the current scholarly debate on sufficiency in business by 
introducing CSBMs as innovative models that provide a novel perspective on suffi- 
ciency-oriented businesses. Close partnerships between producers and consumers 
anda needs-oriented, solidarity-based financing structure enable these ventures to 
precisely generate the revenue needed for running their businesses in an environ- 
mentally, socially and economically sufficient way. 

We have presented three examples of CSBMs from the energy, agricultural and 
mobility fields, discussing the extent to which these businesses promote a suffi- 
ciency economy. The discussion has shown that CSBMs indeed contribute to suf- 
ficient production and consumption within a socially just space in which humanity 
can thrive (Raworth 2017) while also facing crucial challenges. Hence, while the three 
core principles discussed in this chapter enrich the scholarly debate on sufficiency 
strategies, they should not be understood as stand-alone principles. Rather, CSBMs 
can combine these core principles with other sufficiency-oriented business strate- 
gies identified in previous research, such as local production, sharing or dematerial- 
ization strategies (Bocken/Short 2016; Kropfeld/Reichel 2021; Niessen/Bocken 2021). 

Based on our own observations in literature and practice, this chapter provides 
a first glimpse at how CSBMs promote a sufficiency economy. Future research 
could explore the intersection between CSBMs and sufficiency more empirically 
and in greater detail, for example, by analyzing a larger number of practical ex- 
amples through in-depth interviews. Grounded theory could be a support here, 
constructing an explanatory theory that sheds light on how exactly CSBMs can 
foster sufficiency. Moreover, it would be fruitful to explore CSBMs' potential to 
contribute to a sufficiency economy on a broader scale, i.e. when numerous CSBMs 
settle in one area and cooperate. Such transformation paths could be explored in 
a real-life environment within a living lab, accompanied by in-depth interviews, 
group discussions and ethnographic research. Eifel Myzel constitutes this kind of 
exciting environment in which a large number of CSBMs are currently emerging 
(Eifel Myzel 2023). 
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Digging for Roots of Sufficiency in the Food Industry 
Exploring How Ecological Embeddedness Supports Sufficiency 
in Business 


Jessica Jungell-Michelsson and lana Nesterova 


Abstract This chapter explores sufficiency in the food industry. We suggest that sufficiency is 
a process that can be enhanced through ecological embedding in food organisations. By look- 
ing attwo empiricalexamples from Finland, we analyse the degrees and qualities ofecological 
embeddedness as an element of "sufficiencing" in the food business. 


1. Introduction 


Sufficiency is increasingly acknowledged as an important element of strongly 
sustainable consumption and production. Within sustainability science, strong 
sustainability is often contrasted with weaker forms of sustainability based on 
whether the approach focuses on either qualitative (eco-efficiency) or quantitative 
(sufficiency) changes. Strong sustainability emphasizes the need to reduce overall 
resource use (quantity) to avoid transgressing planetary boundaries and calls for 
system-level transformations (e.g., degrowth or a steady-state economy), while 
weak sustainability follows dominant economic logics and incremental (qualitative) 
solutions within current systems (e.g., greener technology or process efficiency) 
(Neumayer 2003; Landrum/Ohsowski 2018). Given the magnitude at which multiple 
social and ecological crises are currently occurring (Ceballos et al. 2015; Foster et 
al. 2010), scholars have argued that weak sustainability measures must be comple- 
mented to a greater extent with efforts based on the premise of strong sustainability 
(Lehtonen/Heikkurinen 2022). Sufficiency may serve as an alternative organising 
principle for doing so (Princen 2003). 

Sufficiency is based on the idea that human activity can and should be organised 
in such a way that it does not exceed the carrying capacity of the planet and allows 
other, i.e. beyond human, forms of life to thrive. Sufficiency is, moreover, charac- 
terised by an ethic of solidarity, since it pursues modes of living that are accessi- 
ble to everyone instead of being premised on some enjoying a materially intensive 
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lifestyle while the basic needs of others are not satisfied (Naess 1995). Thus, suffi- 
ciency has been conceptualised as both a means to strongly sustainable production 
and consumption as well as an end in itself (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). 
It is a state of *enoughness" both philosophically and materially; a human mind- 
set that is oriented towards needs rather than wants and quality of life instead of 
ever-increasing consumption. Sufficiency goes hand in hand with a non-utilitarian 
approach to nature, humans and non-humans, and it rests on the assumption that 
humans have the ability for reflection, self-transformation and care for others and 
nature (Buch-Hansen/Nesterova 2023). On an individual level, sufficiency can man- 
ifest as intuitive common sense, e.g., knowing when you have had enough chocolate 
before beginning to feel sick or avoiding food waste, or as more active choices to re- 
duce consumption in general, e.g., minimalism or voluntary simplicity (Elgin 2013; 
Elgin/Mitchell 1977). However, sufficiency is about more than just consumption lim- 
its and individual lifestyle choices. Thinking in terms of sufficiency creates space for 
new ways of theorising about sustainable economic activity. It means thinking dif- 
ferently about familiar economic categories, such as production, consumption and 
exchange (Heikkurinen/Bonnedahl 2019). Sufficiency cannot be left to consumers 
alone to implement but also requires transformative actions by those who produce 
what we consume, i.e. industry actors and businesses. 

The operationalisation of sufficiency in business depends on the type of indus- 
try in question. In a genuinely sustainable society, some industries would cease to 
exist altogether (Buch-Hansen et al. 2024), e.g., fast fashion or the fossil fuel indus- 
try, while others will remain essential. The latter include industries that satisfy ba- 
sic human needs, such as those involved in providing housing and food. While the 
question of what constitutes human needs remains unresolved, the need for food 
is beyond dispute. It is almost impossible to imagine human life without food in 
its different forms and appearances, as it serves our energy needs and is a key ele- 
ment of many cultures, rituals and traditions. At the same time, the environmen- 
tal pressure put on nature due to various food processes is enormous (Campbell 
et al. 2017) and the social double burden (hunger in some parts of the world and 
obesity in others) keeps growing (Popkin at al. 2020). The modern food industry 
and agricultural system has become ever more efficient and productive, but it has 
been insensitive to the impacts on the health of nature and people (McGreevy et al. 
2022). Efficiency has outcompeted quality and sufficiency and global market gains 
have outcompeted regional sensitivity and adaptation to local environments. Con- 
sequently, food production and consumption have a central position in the trans- 
formation of societies towards strong sustainability (see, e.g. Jungell-Michelsson/ 
Autio 2022; Nelson/Edwards 2021; Nesterova 2022). Yet, the meaning of sufficiency 
in terms of food production and its operationalisation in the food business remain 
a rather untouched area of research. 
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This chapter contributes to efforts at understanding how sufficiency in the food 
industry could come into being. We “dig for the roots" of sufficiency in the food in- 
dustry by exploring the concept of ecological embeddedness and analysing empirical 
examples from two different food businesses. 


2. Sufficiency in food production and business 


Navigating sufficiency in food production is not straightforward, as food not only 
satisfies the nutritional needs of humans but also their social and cultural needs 
(Rozin 1996). Food is related to culture, tradition and rituals and is a central com- 
ponent of our everyday lives. Food is a space where social and biological needs meet 
and become intertwined. For instance, the Swedish tradition of fika does not merely 
entail consuming coffee and sweet snacks, but is a space where people meet in a less 
formal atmosphere that facilitates well-being and bonding. Moreover, food produc- 
tion is characterised by diversity. It can take different forms, from foraging (gath- 
ering) and hunting, which throughout human history were the main forms of food 
production (Gowdy 1998), to the production of food by large businesses. While for- 
aging for one's own use is perhaps the most sustainable and sufficiency-orientated 
mode of food production (see, e.g. Gowdy 2020), in modern societies most food pro- 
duction occurs in other spaces, such as small farms or large corporations. Here, 
we focus on those spaces rather than food production for the purpose of self-suf- 
ficiency. 

In general, sufficiency in production implies reflecting on the direct and indirect 
business implications of striving for enough rather than more (Jungell-Michelsson/ 
Heikkurinen 2022). In this sense, sufficiency is not opposed to other pursuits, prin- 
ciples and theoretical considerations (such as efficiency and circularity). Indeed, it 
is part of a constellation of principles that will hopefully bring genuinely sustain- 
able production into existence (Nesterova 2020). Elsewhere, we have noted that suf- 
ficiency in business needs to concern the following domains: nature at large, loca- 
tion, humans, non-humans and the self (Nesterova/Jungell-Michelsson forthcom- 
ing). That is to say, for sufficiency to become an essential part of business, decision- 
makers need to consider treading lightly on the earth, be attentive to local nature 
and non-humans in concrete locations and develop worldviews that are compati- 
ble with strong sustainability. This creates a holistic framework for sufficiency, but 
it may still be perceived as an abstract ideal: something to strive for rather than a 
perfect end-state. In reality, businesses' relationships to sufficiency are more akin 
to journeys that involve navigating complex and diverse socio-economic landscapes 
rather than a one-off adoption of ideal practices (Nesterova 2023). In this case, we 
suggest referring to this journey not as the adoption of sufficiency or becoming per- 
fectly sufficient but rather as "sufficiencing". 
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Sufficiencing in the food industry necessitates fundamentally different world- 
views than those currently prevalent in most growth-oriented Western markets. In 
their discussion of sustainable food systems in a post-growth world, McGreevy et 
al. (2022: 1012) suggest that human food consumption patterns will need to be re- 
shaped according to a new set of values and principles that prioritise regeneration 
over extraction, distribution over accumulation, commons over private ownership, 
care over control and sufficiency over efficiency. In such a system, food would be pro- 
duced at rhythms that correspond more with nature, showing sensitivity towards 
the ecological carrying capacity and concern for local human and non-human com- 
munities. Hence, sufficiency in food production systems “engages social-ecological 
limits that are linked to community health and well-being, to field-level agroecolo- 
gies and to their 'nested' positions within wider ecologies" (ibid: 1012). In practice, 
this would require adopting business models and strategies that treat nature as a 
key stakeholder and primary constraining factor for production while placing em- 
phasis on value flows that extend beyond just financial ones (Brozovic 2020). Such 
business models aim at longer-term value creation not only in economic terms but 
also in ecological and social terms, by prioritising regenerative practices that show 
care for, not control of, natural cycles. Sufficiency in food production would allow 
for adequate nutrition as well as cultural expression for all groups of people while 
preserving local land- and seascapes (McGreevy et al. 2022). 

For a business operating in the food industry, sufficiency can also be imple- 
mented as business models that support consumers in moderating their food 
consumption. Food production and consumption are inherently intertwined, and 
food sustainability is often socio-materially mediated through, e.g., product pack- 
ages or marketing (Jungell-Michelsson/Autio 2022). By rethinking sales tactics and 
marketing practices, food businesses can inspire or nudge consumers towards 
greater sufficiency in food consumption, such as shifting to plant-based diets or 
reducing food waste (Heikkurinen at al. 2019; Sandberg 2021). In comparison to 
other consumables, food is challenging to ‘design’ or produce for reuse, repair 
or extended life-time use (without technical or chemical moderation); practices 
which otherwise have been identified as effective ways for businesses to promote 
sufficient consumption (Niessen/Bocken 2021). Instead, food businesses can focus 
on avoiding over-selling and urge consumers to, e.g., buy only what is needed. This 
has been done, for instance, by the German organic food retailer Bio Company, 
which in 2019 successfully launched the *Buy Less" (Kauf Weniger) campaign in an 
effort to make their customers more conscious of their food purchasing behaviour 
and food waste (Bio Company 2020).' Bocken et al. (2020) advise food businesses to 


1 Similar efforts can be found in other countries, too; e.g., in Sweden the food retailer ICA en- 
courages consumers to plan their food shopping in a way that avoids unnecessary purchases 
and uses food leftovers as much as possible (ICA 2023). 
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base their sufficiency strategies on the three top tiers of the waste hierarchy, con- 
centrating on business activities that support consumers in reusing (e.g., providing 
refillable packaging or repurposing food), reducing (e.g., developing products that 
last or changing consumer perceptions about “ugly” vegetables) and avoiding (e.g., 
shortening ingredient lists or choice editing towards eco-friendly diets). Here, 
sufficiency can manifest in food business through a producer's or retailer's efforts 
to curb demand, and consequently, overall resource use (Bocken/Short 2016). 

Yet, sufficiencing not only takes place in the socio-economic spheres of the food 
industry between producers and consumers. Food production is essentially a natural 
process, connected to the local ecologies and places from which the food originates. 
Indeed, food production has historically been rooted quite literally in the natural 
environment and specific places. As Goodman/Sage (2016: 1) state: “there is almost 
nothing more geographical than food in the ways that it intimately interlinks pro- 
duction and consumption, nature and society, bodies and landscapes, the global and 
thelocal, and indeed, spaces, places and everywhere between." Modern food produc- 
tion has, however, altered such links in many respects and “food from nowhere" is the 
rule now rather than the exception in most highly industrialised societies. Due to the 
present possibilities to utilise long supply chains and high technology, food produc- 
tion can be rooted in one place, yet continue somewhere else, e.g., fruits and vegeta- 
bles shipped to far-away destinations for processing. Moreover, new technologies, 
such as vertical hydroponic agriculture, have allowed humans to grow food that is 
not seasonal or native and without reliance on the soil and the sun (see, e.g., Nes- 
terova 2022). Yet, if the food business is to become more aligned with principles of 
strong sustainability and sufficiency, it must reconnect with natural processes and 
start following strategies that are more sensitive to local ecological systems (Lan- 
drum/Ohsowski 2018). We therefore turn to exploring the idea of ecological embed- 
dedness as an important part of sufficiencing in the food industry. 


$. Ecological embedding in the food business 


The idea of embeddedness was originally introduced to describe the ties and val- 
ues created between social networks and economic activities and has often been 
applied to alternative food networks (AFNs)” (Granovetter 1985; Sonnino/Marsden 
2006). For food system sustainability, however, it is crucial to acknowledge that so- 
cio-economic relations are also embedded within ecological relations, i.e. ecologi- 


2. Alternative food networhs is a term used for food provision systems that fall outside the con- 
ventional model of food production and consumption, with the aim of re-socialising and 
re-spatialising food, such as farmers' markets, community-supported agriculture or garden 
selling (cp. Sonnino/Marsden 2006). 
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cally embedded. That is to say, the economic activity ofa business is embedded in the 
broader natural systems, and nature is not only a source of economic resources but 
inherently entangled with all economic processes. Since the idea of ecological em- 
beddedness can be characterised as “intrinsically ambivalent, contingent, and dy- 
namic" (Goodman 2003: 2), we chose to synthesise insights from agri-food as well 
as management and organisation studies to create a framework for analysing the 
link between ecological embeddedness and sufficiency in the food business. Based 
on the existing literature, we understand ecological embeddedness as three-dimen- 
sional sensitivity, as outlined below.? 

The spatial dimension: sensitivity towards place. Ecological embeddedness implies 
a sense of place, particularly towards the biophysical environment and ecological 
material conditions. From a managerial standpoint, Whiteman/Cooper suggest 
that this means “the degree to which a manager is rooted in the land - that is, 
the extent to which the manager is on the land and learns from the land in an 
experiential way" (2000: 1267), i.e. having deep knowledge about the dynamics of 
the local natural environment. However, such a definition runs the risk of over- 
romanticising indigenous practices and rural, alternative modes of food production 
(Banerjee/Linstead 2004; Morris/Kirwan 2011). The spatial dimension of ecological 
embeddedness should instead be understood as something more holistic, which 
could best be described through the notion of topophilia (Tuan 1974; Shrivastava/ 
Kennely 2013). Topophilia implies deep understanding, affection and care for cer- 
tain places. In other words, “place rootedness" consists of the emotional energy 
directed towards a certain place (which can be both biophysical and human-con- 
structed) in a mental process that does not necessarily require continuous physical 
presence in the natural landscape. For a food business, this translates into what 
Shrivastava/Kennely call place-based organising: *place-based economic activities 
are complex and rich, culturally and naturally rooted, positively inimitable, and, 
most important, conducted with deep respect for the soil and habitus that provide 
the generative force" (2013: 92). In other words, the spatial dimension of ecological 
embeddedness implies a connection to biophysical places but can involve different 
degrees of proximity to the land. 

The moral dimension: sensitivity towards other beings. Based on the notion of 
topophilia, ecological embeddedness presumably also encompasses a moral di- 
mension. To be ecologically embedded means having an ecological conscience and 
extending human morality to the non-human world. For businesses, this means 
shifting towards more eco-centric organising (Heikkurinen et al. 2016), i.e. treating 
nature, including its various beings (human and non-human), as a key stakeholder 


3 While we recognise that social embeddedness (cp. Granovetter 1985) and the systematic 
study of it has great relevance in this context, too, we focus here on the ecological aspects 
of embeddedness, which so far have been less studied in relation to food production. 
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in all socio-economic activity. This necessitates a transformation in individual 
moral agency since companies, despite facing increasing pressure for corporate 
responsibility, do not have a conscience of their own; it is the individuals in the 
company that do. Thus, ecological embeddedness encompasses more than simply 
recognising the influence of nature on economic activity. It involves knowledge 
and beliefs about ecosystem functioning (Whiteman/Cooper 2000) and, perhaps 
even more importantly, an ethos based on respect for and reciprocity towards the 
land. By “the land" we do not mean just soil but also the whole energy cycle that 
constitutes and is constituted by all soils, waters, plants and animals (Leopold 
1949). These animals include humans, who also inhabit "the land" and satisfying the 
basic food needs of all human groups should likewise be a central moral focus in 
food production. In an ecologically embedded organisation, managers and other 
organisational members need to take responsibility for the biotic community in the 
same way that they take responsibility for the social and economic ones. Hence, the 
moral dimension of ecological embeddedness emphasises individual moral agency 
in keeping the social metabolism within the carrying capacity of the planet. 

The temporal dimension: sensitivity towards natural rhythms. Ecological embedded- 
ness also has a temporal dimension to it in two respects. First, rather than merely 
asking whether individuals and organisations are statically embedded or not, it is 
more important to focus on the process of becoming more or less embedded. Eco- 
logical embeddedness can be understood as a continuum across which an organ- 
isation can move, a process of embedding, and food businesses can engage in vari- 
ous activities that allow them to either deepen their relationship to the land or dis- 
connect from it (Murdoch et al. 2000; Winter 2003; Penker 2006). Thus, the degree 
and quality of ecological embeddedness varies over time. Second, Murdoch et al. 
propose that, particularly in the context of food, ecological embeddedness involves 
“re-establishing biological, as opposed to industrial, processes within food chains" 
(2000: 116). To be ecologically embedded means to be sensitive to temporal changes 
in nature. In food production, this manifests in the form of seasons and varying pro- 
duction phases, as ecological conditions dictate when and at what pace food can be 
produced. Industrialisation and globalisation have disconnected the conventional 
food industry from this natural rhythm, and many foods are produced irrespec- 
tive of natural seasons. Consequently, AFNs are often presented as being more sen- 
sitive towards natural rhythms (Winter 2003; Morris/Kirwan 2011), but ecological 
embeddedness does not exclude market logic and cannot automatically be equated 
with alternativeness (Winter 2003; Penker 2006). Hence, we suggest that the tempo- 
ral dimension of ecological embeddedness implies a sensitivity towards the natural 
rhythms of change and can exist in varying types of organisations and contexts. 

Overall, for ecological embeddedness to make analytical sense, the focus should 
not be on whether an organisation is embedded or not but rather where and how 
it is embedded (Penker 2006) and to what degree and at what level of quality (Mur- 
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doch et al. 2000; Winter 2003). Ecological embeddedness is not static, nor is it pre- 
assigned only to specific types of businesses, organisations or individuals. It is a pro- 
cess characterised by different modes of embeddedness at different points in time. 
Manifested as sensitivity towards spatial and temporal aspects in the natural en- 
vironment, as well as an ethic directed towards the land, ecological embeddedness 
may serve as a foundation for more sufficiency-oriented businesses and sustainable 
food systems. 


4. Exploring different food businesses 


To explore the nature of ecological embeddedness in the food business, we rely on a 
qualitative study from the Finnish food industry. Finland offers an interesting em- 
pirical context in terms of food sustainability due the northern location of the coun- 
try and its limited farming season. The study is based on semi-structured interviews 
with 20 Finnish food companies of different sizes and types, ranging from small- 
scale agri-food businesses to large global food corporations. During 2021-2022, the 
first author interviewed the companies’ sustainability managers and CEOs* to ex- 
amine how sustainability is understood within the organisation, what the organisa- 
tion does when faced with sustainability issues and how sustainability has become 
visible in organisational practices. A total of 23 interviews,” each lasting between 55 
and 90 minutes, together with the companies' written sustainability material (web 
pages and sustainability reports), formed the basis for a content analysis of how the 
organisations make sense of sustainability (see also Jungell-Michelsson/Autio 2022) 
and whether elements of ecological embeddedness can be identified in the activities 
of the said business. 

To best capture the varying qualities and degrees of ecological embedding and 
sufficiencing, we tell the story of two significantly different food businesses in the 
form of vignettes. Based on the collected data, we chose to narrate and analyse ‘The 
Local Farm (a small-scale local farming business, operating through AFNs) and "The 


4 The interviewees were selected based on how actively they are involved in their organisa- 
tion's sustainability matters. Hence, the position of the interviewee varied depending on the 
company. Typically, the CEO was the most informed person in smaller companies. In larger 
companies, sustainability was often managed by a specific sustainability (and/or communi- 
cations) manager. 

5 In three of the 20 companies included in the study, additional interviews were conducted 
due to a need for more information or if the company itself recommended that the re- 
searchers interview more than one sustainability manager. 

6 To respect the anonymity of the respondents, no real names are provided in the vignettes. 
All references to places and products have been pseudonymised. 
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Food Corp' (a large food corporation with global supply chains, operating in the con- 
ventional food business market) because they contrast so strongly with each other, 
and hence, represent the diversity of experiences in food production sustainability 
and "digging for roots" of sufficiency in the food industry. 


4.1 Vignette 1: The Local Farm 


But we know how to do it. Humans as a society know how to do it. You just buy the 
stuff that is growing at the time of the year from someone you know who doesn't 
live too far away. — Chris, The Local Farm 


Chris and Emma took a leap of faith when they left their “normal” 9-to-5 office jobs 
to become small-scale farmers. Except for allotment gardening, they had no pro- 
fessional experience with farming but felt a need to downscale their hectic life and 
focus on something that brings them joy: good food and growing vegetables. The 
motivation for this lifestyle change was not purely environmental, and the main aim 
was not to become self-sufficient but rather to create a way of earning a living from 
a more down-to-earth and self-managed job. After some lucky coincidences, they 
came across a small farm in southern Finland, including a house and some land and 
started their vegetable farming business. The Local Farm now grows around 50 va- 
rieties of vegetables and herbs, which they sell to selected supermarkets, through 
REKO rings’ and to higher-end restaurants in the area. The main business, how- 
ever, comes from selling ready-packed weekly ‘veggie bags’ to local customers who 
place their orders through a Facebook group. The 50-100 regular customers who 
pick up their bags come to the farm because they value the localness and perceived 
high quality of the vegetables. The customers enjoy the event of visiting the farm, 
where they sometimes even get to pick their kale and pumpkins themselves directly 
from the growing beds. While this creates a positive bond between the customers 
and the farm, Chris is concerned that he can only serve a limited group of people 
instead of providing “everyone's veggies”. 

Everything from sowing seeds to sales takes place at the 1.5-hectare big farm 
and within a radius of 15 km (which includes rural as well as more urban areas); even 
the fertilisers are provided by neighbours who have a horse farm. The Local Farm 
grows vegetables organically and through regenerative farming practices. The sales 
follow the harvesting season in Finland, starting from rhubarb in the spring to root 
vegetables, pumpkins and cabbage in the autumn. The rhythm of the work follows 
the natural seasons: during spring and summer, Chris and Emma work long hours 


7 REKO is a retail and distribution model that offers customers a way to order products directly 
from the producer, without the need for middlepersons. REKO stands for Rejal Konsumtion, 
which is Swedish for fair consumption. 
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almost every day of the week, while in the winter there might be farming-related 
work only for one day, leaving room for other tasks and free time. In the winters, 
Emma continues to do some of her previous consultancy work, to balance the fam- 
ily's financial situation, as they do not yet make enough from the farming business 
for both of them to live on. Starting the farm has required financial investments and 
the sales are always insecure, depending on the weather, climate, animals and cus- 
tomers. The aim is to also keep The Local Farm at a small-scale level in the future, 
but Chris and Emma still hope that they can reach a stage where the farm is a self- 
sustaining business. 

One ecological challenge for The Local Farm has been improving the soil. Chris 
and Emma manage the farm with a great respect for nature, but it takes time to 
learn and understand the dynamics and conditions of the local environment. They 
have tried different growing methods (e.g., *no-dig" beds) and are thinking about 
raising some animals so that they can produce their own fertilisers and keep ev- 
erything in cycle at the farm. Chris and Emma started The Local Farm almost from 
scratch and had to learn many things along the way. However, according to Chris, 
most challenges of this kind can be solved quite easily by just looking at the plants 
and the ground: “You look at your plants and it becomes pretty obvious if something 
is wrong. And you see when you do things right that the ground improves, you just 
see the life, it smells better and takes some more water." Therefore, all vegetables at 
the Local Farm are grown from seeds instead of ready plants, which would be quicker 
and easier. It enables Chris and Emma to be more in control of the growing process 
and to monitor how the soil and the plants are developing. According to Chris and 
Emma, it is the best way to produce tasty, high-quality vegetables and food. 


4.2 Vignette 2: The Food Corp. 


Nature — it's where our food essentially comes from. We are dependenton nature. 
So maybe we should then get nature to steer our business a bit more and not the 
other way around. — Anna, The Food Corp. 


When Anna chose to accept the position of sustainability manager at The Food Corp., 
it was because she knew that this was a company that was serious about its sustain- 
ability work. For Anna, who loves spending time in nature and growing stuff in her 
garden, it was important to work for a food company that values nature and under- 
stands its impact on nature. The Food Corp. can be called a multinational food cor- 
poration within FMCG (fast-moving consumer goods). With raw material sourced 
from nearly 50 countries, its own production sites in seven countries and products 
sold in 40 countries, The Food Corp. truly is an international business. The com- 
pany owns many well-known food brands with products in several categories, such 
as sweets, snacks, frozen meals and dried foods. The assortment covers products 
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that require sourcing raw material from countries on the other side ofthe globe, in- 
cluding everything from small-scale farmers in local villages to larger cooperatives 
and big-scale farms. The raw material is processed, packed and branded at The Food 
Corp.’s own factories across Europe, and the ready products are sold through con- 
ventional food retail outlets, i.e. food stores and supermarkets. The company has al- 
ways been recognised for its high-quality products and responsible business gover- 
nance, but as knowledge about (un)sustainability in the food industry has increased, 
The Food Corp. has decided to step-up its efforts in sustainable food production. 

The Food Corp. wants to be a sustainability forerunner in the industry. In prac- 
tice, this has meant engaging in systematic sustainability work during the last few 
years, including adopting a specific sustainability strategy, enacting several sustain- 
ability-related programmes and hiring sustainability experts to carry out the im- 
plementation of different actions. At first, many of the actions focused on minimis- 
ing CO, emissions at the company's own production sites, but The Food Corp. has 
recognised that most emissions are created at the agricultural stage and is now fo- 
cusing more on improving primary production processes on the fields and farms 
where the raw materials for the company's products are cultivated. The company 
is aware that most negative and positive environmental and social impacts are cre- 
ated at the beginning of the supply chains, and The Food Corp. is therefore trying 
to engage more actively on a local scale through supply chain certification schemes 
as well as direct actions. Examples include a climate project where The Food Corp. 
has worked together with local farmers to improve nutrient management and de- 
ploy regenerative agricultural practices, a project to enhance biodiversity on farms 
throughout Europe and a project where a percentage of the sales of a product goes 
to developing better water systems on farms in ecologically vulnerable areas. Such 
projects have required regular visits to the fields and farming locations in question 
to collaborate with the primary producers and better understand both the social and 
environmental dynamics of the specific places. As Anna emphasises: “It is all about 
local conditions and local variations." 

According to Anna, one of the biggest challenges in working with sustainability 
inthe food industry has to do with combining the different rhythms of people, busi- 
ness and nature. When The Food Corp. engages in developing more environmen- 
tally friendly agricultural practices, the changes and possible improvements to the 
soil and in harvests can be seen at the earliest during the next harvesting season or 
even later. Such engagements are thus done without any short-term benefits for The 
Food Corp.’s business or any tangible changes in the products for the consumers. It 
is done for the sake of nature, which, according to Anna, sometimes can be challeng- 
ingto pitch (internally and externally) in FMCG businesses. Another struggle for The 
Food Corp. is handling the multitude of sustainability issues that arise in its global 
operations. The company cannot "fix" everything at once and has to prioritise ef- 
forts. So far, the most pressing issues from an environmental standpoint have been 
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to find ways to decrease CO, emissions throughout the products’ supply chains and 
to enhance biodiversity (e.g., through regenerative farming). These efforts are still a 
work in progress, but Anna already has some ideas about what she personally hopes 
will be “the next big thing" in The Food Corp.’s sustainability work: To implement 
the idea of planetary boundaries and for the business to start following the seasons 
and natural cycles. This will, however, require *a change in mindset and thinking", 
as Anna puts it. 


5. Discussion 


The Local Farm and The Food Corp. disclose two significantly different stories of 
moving towards more sustainable food production and consumption. One is about 
downscaling, re-localising to the countryside and aiming for small-scale agriculture 
with closer relationships to nature and consumers. The other one is about creating 
corporate sustainability strategies, investing in supply chain projects to minimise 
environmental impact and balancing consumer business logics. From the perspec- 
tive of ecological embedding, the empirical examples highlight the challenges of 
bringing together “land ethics" (Leopold 1949) and food production practices in large, 
multinational companies due to the nature of business operations. In a smaller, local 
company, where the business, the land and the owners are deeply intertwined, eco- 
logical embedding can manifest directly in the business operations. In a large global 
company, the business is detached from the actual places and natural processes that 
provide the foundation for the business, making it difficult to develop deep connec- 
tions between the business and the land(s). However, the vignettes illustrate that 
elements of ecological embedding are not limited only to small-scale, local agrifood 
businesses. Rather, ecological embedding both looks different and manifests differ- 
ently in various types of businesses. While The Food Corp. cannot be as sensitive 
towards specific places, natural rhythms and seasons as The Local Farm can, it is not 
impossible for the company to make nature a key stakeholder in the business (Bro- 
zovic 2020). Embarking on a journey of ecological embedding in food production is 
in essence a mental process of turning one's attention to local, natural circumstances 
and taking responsibility for the non-human world, "the land". Land is something 
immediate but also part of something bigger: the Earth at large, towards which peo- 
ple exhibit concern and with which they experience unity (Yaden et al. 2017). Such 
individual moral agency can be identified in both stories presented above. Despite 
differences, the core of the stories is similar: a journey aimed at becoming more em- 
bedded in nature, which often involves trade-offs, conflicts and doubt. We now re- 
flect on these journeys in relation to the three dimensions of ecological embedded- 
ness. 
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The spatial dimension. Place rootedness is apparent in the story of The Local Farm. 
Chris and Emma live directly on and off the land that provides the products for 
their small business. Through their constant presence on the land and the daily time 
spent with the soil and the plants, they learn and develop together with their imme- 
diate biophysical environment. The Food Corp., in contrast, has operations in sev- 
eral countries and sources agricultural products from across the globe, including 
places with varying characteristics (e.g., urban factory areas, small-scale tea farms 
and large grain fields). This makes it impossible to be physically present on all the 
land(s) involved in the company's food production. The Food Corp. has, indeed, ac- 
knowledged the importance of engaging at the local agriculturallevel, and managers 
have increasingly visited the areas of primary production to develop better knowl- 
edge of the specific places where the company has connections. Yet, the multitude 
of places and natural environments involved in the business limits the possibilities 
for company managers to "learn from the land in an experimental way" (Whiteman/ 
Cooper 2000: 1267). This is, however, not to say that other modes of food business 
do not also face trade-offs in the same manner. While the owners of The Local Farm 
are highly sensitive to the place where they live, they still rely on other places in the 
world. For instance, REKO rings and marketing of the farm and its products neces- 
sitate reliance on high technology (social media), which is not place-based. 

The moral dimension. Sensitivity towards the non-human and human involves 
moral struggles that can be distinguished in both vignettes. The Local Farm’s care- 
ful farming methods (regenerative, keeping everything in cycle at the farm) and 
provision of organic, nutritious food directly to customers shows respect towards 
and responsibility for both people and the land. Yet, it should be noted that the 
business was not founded purely based on altruistic aims but also on more selfish 
grounds, such as doing what feels fun (growing vegetables) and working without a 
boss. Despite downscaling and going “back to the land", Chris and Emma are still 
concerned about pricing, marketing and the sales of their products, indicating that 
deep ecological connections do not rule out a business mindset. Moreover, as Chris 
has acknowledged, there is a risk that The Local Farms food becomes part of an 
elitist food trend instead of being "everyone's veggies”, as the products might not be 
accessible to all due to price as well as physical location. In comparison to The Local 
Farm, The Food Corp. provides products to the main food retail market and the 
“ordinary consumer”. The company’s products are available and accessible to a large 
group of people and are an important part of the everyday food intake of many. 
Additionally, the business is important for supporting many people's livelihoods. 
The Food Corp., however, struggles to continue serving a broad range of consumers 
with good and affordable food while at the same time changing the modes of food 
production and consumption towards sustainability. Radical changes, e.g., sud- 
denly deciding not to produce certain products or quitting the business altogether, 
could lead to negative consequences in terms of farmers losing their livelihoods and 
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consumers losing some of their everyday food options. The decision of just what 
communities (biotic and human) to take responsibility for becomes challenging in 
a globally spread-out business, as the moral issues also become more diverse. 

The temporal dimension. Ecological embedding in a food production context 
means being sensitive towards natural rhythms of change and the seasons. The 
Local Farm is based on providing only those vegetables that can be naturally grown 
during certain times of the year. The fact that the business is small and local makes 
it easier for the owners to adapt to ecological changes since they are not spread 
out over a geographically vast area encompassing different seasons. The downside 
of this practice, however, is that The Local Farm does not provide a steady income 
throughout the whole year, and Chris and Emma have to return to “regular” work 
during some months of the year. Hence, they have to dis-embed and re-embed 
(Murdoch et al. 2000) themselves to some extent as the seasons change to and from 
winter. In contrast, The Food Corp. maintains steady operations throughout the 
year. Yet, due to the company's constant presence in several places and various 
ecological surroundings, it becomes almost impossible to adapt the business to 
the natural seasons, as the scope of its operations may encompass many different 
seasons simultaneously. The Food Corp. has indeed made efforts to prioritise the 
rhythms of farming instead of business, e.g., through its engagements in agroeco- 
logical development projects, which do not materialise directly in new consumer 
products or business gains. This illustrates an attempt to adapt to temporal ele- 
ments of ecological embedding, but aligning the business with ecological and social 
rhythms is still seemingly a challenge, as Anna highlighted. The process of embed- 
ding is restrained by the scale and the logic ofthe business, making it questionable 
whether a multinational FMCG company ever really can align itself with the natural 
seasons. 

In summary, it would be overly simplistic to say that The Local Farm is ecologi- 
cally embedded and that The Food Corp. is not. Both businesses face their own strug- 
gles within each of the three dimensions, and sometimes the business is successful 
in one dimension at the expense of another. For instance, The Local Farm is sensi- 
tive towards place and the rhythms of change, but this comes at the cost of providing 
their products only for a certain group of customers. The Food Corp., on the other 
hand, can make their products accessible to more people, but this comes at the cost 
of being less sensitive towards places and the rhythms of natural change. Our em- 
pirical examples illustrate that the scale of the food business limits the degree to 
which an organisation can be ecologically embedded. Yet, food businesses of differ- 
ent kinds and sizes can place themselves upon and move along the continuum of 
ecological embedding, and thus, the potential of larger companies to pursue suffi- 
ciency should not be ruled out. 
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6. Conclusions 


In this chapter, we contributed to a deeper understanding of sufficiency in the food 
industry. Since sufficiency generally presupposes a shift of focus from (unlimited) 
wants to vital needs, it may seem that the study of food production should be easy: 
food is a basic need and there needs to be enough of it for everyone. However, food 
production satisfies not only the nutritional needs of humans but also cultural and 
social ones. Moreover, food production is carried out by a great variety of organi- 
sations, ranging from small-scale farms and cooperatives to multinational corpora- 
tions. Hence, we have suggested that sufficiency in the food industry should not be 
defined as an ideal state of production or business but rather as a process, which we 
have called “sufficiencing”. While this process can take various forms, the underlying 
driver is an aspiration to organise production and consumption in a way that does 
not exceed the carrying capacity ofthe planet. It is essentially about a change in the 
human mindset towards engaging in more ecologically sensitive actions. Therefore, 
we proposed that ecological embeddedness - here defined as sensitivity towards 
place, other beings and natural rhythms - may enhance sufficiencing in food organ- 
isations. Acknowledging sufficiencing as well as ecological embedding as part of a 
process allows us to account for a wide range of food business rather than proposing 
that it is only alternative, small-scale, highly localised producers who can be sustain- 
able. Such thinking also takes into account the opportunities for larger businesses, 
which many humans rely on to satisfy their needs for food, to step onto the pathways 
of strong sustainability. 

The empirical examples we have explored are (intentionally) contrasting, which 
brings forth the diversity of challenges that various businesses face. In our explo- 
ration, we have deliberately moved away from providing calculations and attempt- 
ingto quantify sufficiency. Rather, our interest lies in exploring nuances and imper- 
fections, in understanding the stories and journeys of businesses. Digging for roots 
of sufficiency in food production brings to the surface trade-offs and doubts, which 
are a part of reality for all kinds of food-producing organisations. Our aim has not 
been to excuse the practices of large-scale, multinational corporations but to em- 
pathise with all kinds of struggles involved in stepping onto alternative pathways. It 
is only in theory that corporations can suddenly become local or cease to exist, and 
it would be reductionist to say that only those who live directly on and off the land 
can understand and appreciate nature and ecosystems. As our empirical examples 
show, stronger moral agency towards nature, humans and non-humans can develop 
among owners and managers ofvarious kinds of businesses. As Leopold stated in his 
classic work, The Land Ethic: “no important change in ethics was ever accomplished 
without an internal change in our intellectual emphasis, loyalties, affections, and 
convictions" (1949: 113). Such individual transformations are unique depending on 
the people and businesses in question. Yet, showing the kind of sensitivity towards 
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the land that we have argued for here is more easily done if *the land" is close and 
visibly comprehensible, so that one can see the consequences and reciprocities of 
one's actions on nature (Nesterova 2023). Hence, there is a limit to how large a food 
organisation can be in an ideal case in order to still be deeply ecologically embedded. 

Overall, it is not challenging to theorise about strongly sustainable food produc- 
tion through, e.g., seasonal, small-scale, organic food or using only native species of 
plants. The issue is rather how to step onto alternative pathways, such as sufficienc- 
ing, considering that food production is diverse and complex and connected to mul- 
tiple other systems in society. For instance, most consumers in highly industrialised 
countries today do not live according to the seasons but rather follow standardised 
season-less diets. For food producers to be able to embed themselves ecologically, 
consumer-side adjustments are needed as well, such as (re)learning how to preserve 
food or adapting meals to the seasons. Viewing sufficiency as a process rather than 
an ideal benchmark allows us to perceive it not as something obstructive, associ- 
ated only with imposed limits, or as something unachievable for the vast majority 
of organisations in the food industry but as a welcoming activity of contemplation 
and exploration, which can be approached with curiosity and empathy. We propose 
that ecological embedding supports such activity. Every food business, regardless of 
the modes of production, can support stronger moral agency towards the land and 
create room for digging for the roots of strongly sustainable food production and 
consumption. 
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Cultures of Sufficiency in Food Businesses 
Proposing a Processual Systems Approach to Understand 
Cultures of Sufficiency 


Joshua Hurtado Hurtado, Heini Salonen, Tina Nyfors, Pasi Heikkurinen 
and Kristoffer Wilén 


Abstract This chapter proposes a processual systems approach to examine organizational cul- 
tures of companies that practice sufficiency. We illustrate our approach by examining a food 
system and business networh ecosystem in Finland: Agroecological Symbiosis. We show that 
maintaining a culture of sufficiency in companies is a continuous and evolving process. 


1. Introduction 


Business organizations as powerful economic enactors have a significant role in 
defining, adopting and realizing sustainability practices. Currently, most busi- 
nesses operate from a growth-oriented and competitive standpoint often at odds 
with environmental and social well-being (Heikkurinen/Bonnedahl 2013; Nesterova 
2021). Such businesses tend to also emphasize efficiency and profitability in their 
goals and actions (Heikkurinen et al. 2019), as reflected in their organizational 
cultures. A culture of expansion, affluence and excess combined with effective or- 
ganization can be seen as one ofthe root causes of the ongoing sustainability crisis 
(Smircich 1983). These cultures also disregard the role and agency of non-human 
actors. They differ markedly from cultures based on sufficiency which empha- 
size community, sharing, and the well-being of people and nature (Princen 2005; 
Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). Business research traditionally portrays 
organizational culture as an instrument to be controlled and molded for manage- 
rial purposes, like superior economic performance (Chatman/O’Reilly 2016). The 
functionalist approach to studying organizational culture remains popular, as most 
studies use the instrumental view to examine the relationship between organiza- 
tional culture and organizational performance (ibid). This view of culture is claimed 
to fail to provide a deep and rich understanding of organizational culture (Alvesson 
2002). 
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Our approach to organizational cultures builds on the notions of process and 
systems, where the organization is conceptualized both as a process embedded in 
a cultural fabric, comprising an interplay between artefacts, values and basic as- 
sumptions (Whitehead 1978; Schein 1990), and as *a spatio-temporal concentration 
of energetic flows from the human and non-human worlds, where it is empirically 
impossible to pinpoint the boundaries between the registers of mind and matter" 
(Heikkurinen/Ruuska et al. 2021: 23). Inspired by Gregory Bateson (2000) and Ken- 
neth Boulding (1956), we understand the organization as a systemic entity amongst 
other (more or less) ordered systems. On culture, our study draws on Pettigrew 
(1979) who also described creating organizational cultures in terms of processes and 
systems of becoming. He defined culture as a system, consisting of meanings given 
to tasks and people's actions at a time. In addition to an organizatior's culture being 
a system in itself, it is embedded in other systems, be they subsystems or oversys- 
tems of the organization, and interacts with them. For earthbound phenomena, 
like human doings and sayings, the planet operates as a focal system of survival and 
meaning. 

In this study, we further assume that changing organizational culture may 
enable businesses to effectively adopt sustainable practices (Harris/Crane 2002; 
Baumgartner 2009). By espousing a set of beliefs, values and behaviors aligned 
with sufficiency, businesses could reduce their negative environmental and social 
impacts. However, addressing culture at the superficial artefact level is unlikely to 
lead to profound and sustained change in business culture. An examination of the 
underlying, taken-for-granted premises is needed, as noted by Harris and Crane 
(2002). 

The purpose ofthis chapter is to understand the possibilities and the role of cul- 
tural processes in organizing business activities in line with the notion of sufficiency 
and outline a processual systems approach for the study of cultures. We find that 
such an approach to culture can lead to a more profound understanding ofthe prin- 
ciples underpinning business activities and what business actors consider effective, 
rational, or even possible in doing business. Identifying and understanding cultural 
elements that, on the one hand, prevent businesses from breaking free from old pat- 
terns of behavior and, on the other hand, enable adopting new practices in line with 
the logic of sufficiency (Princen 2005), is crucial to changing current business cul- 
tures to minimize human environmental impact. We claim that a mere technical 
focus on impacts is inadequate for reaching the ambitious targets of sustainability, 
manifested in the discourses and rhetoric of climate neutrality, net positive emis- 
sions and dematerialization. In other words, cultures of sufficiency go beyond cal- 
culations and measuring. Complementing the strategy of efficiency with one of suf- 
ficiency requires a closer examination of cultural aspects. In this chapter, we develop 
a frame that consists of three culturally embedded elements: enactors, enablers and 
enactments. We theoretically elaborate a processual systems approach to study suf- 
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ficiency in business, illustrating the approach using a case from a local, sustainable 
food system based on Agroecological Symbiosis developed in Palopuro, Finland. 

We consider the system of Agroecological Symbiosis created in Palopuro to ex- 
emplify a case of sufficiency in business because it illustrates how businesses, as 
key enactors, have gone beyond a focus on profits, striving to meet human needs, 
like nutrition, community and collaboration. The businesses at Palopuro practice 
agroecological food production and generate renewable energy. Together they form 
the food system of Agroecological Symbiosis, in which they engage in reciprocal and 
mutually beneficial interactions with a wide range of other enactors. The businesses 
operating within Agroecological Symbiosis are concerned with remaining within 
the ecosystems' ecological boundaries and localizing production. Paying attention 
to elements of organizational culture, which we claim are processual, can sustain 
the sufficiency practices of businesses like those taking part in the system of Agroe- 
cological Symbiosis in Palopuro. 


2. Organizational culture embedded in the ecosystem 
2.1 Three generic cultural elements: enactors, enablers, enactments 


We focus on three generic elements to understanding cultures of sufficiency, namely 
enactors, enablers and enactments. These three elements often feature prominently 
- yet separately - in the sustainability transitions and organizational sustainability 
literature (Sabella/Eid 2016; Heikkurinen et al. 2021; Wadham et al. 2023). In our 
view, they offer a useful base for building a conceptual frame to approach sufficiency 
in business. 

We understand enactors as the principal (human and non-human) agents in 
each cultural setting, which reproduce or change the situation, be they dominant 
norms and practices or hegemonic institutions. When discussing agency in the 
context of sustainability transitions, the focus has been predominantly on human 
enactors, from individuals to corporate and political organizations (Fischer/Newig 
2016). This anthropocentric perspective manifests in business cultures through 
the dominant understandings of sustainability: the triple bottom-line or link- 
ing together the economic, social and environmental domains of sustainability 
(Bonnedahl/Heikkurinen 2019). Even in accounts that address the need to consider 
non-human life forms, they are seen as external concerns rather than internal to 
sustainability practices (Nicholson/Kurucz 2019). 

In contrast, recent research on sustainable business argues that the preference 
for human activity has been institutionalized at the expense of the non-human 
world and is complicit in increasing human environmental impact (Heikkurinen 
et al. 2016). The strong sustainability perspective overcomes this anthropocentric 
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focus to integrate the concerns of other species and socio-ecological systems, aim- 
ing to respect the integrity of individuals and species (Bonnedahl/Heikkurinen 
2019). Recent discussions on sustainability practices for organizations highlight 
the relational nature of the agents that respect planetary boundaries. For example, 
Heikkurinen et al. note that *a key means of respecting nonhumans is to blur the 
boundaries between earthbound actors. Different forms of life unfold in a complex 
conjoint genesis with humans" (2021: 278). 

Both human enactors (individuals, producer and consumer groups, organi- 
zations) and non-human enactors (plants, animals, fungi, microorganisms and 
ecosystemic elements like bodies of water) comprise sufficiency cultures. Individ- 
ual human enactors can design a business model that adopts sufficiency as a central 
premise. The business itself, in its organizational charter, can embody sufficiency 
by describing its ethos and practice (Bocken/Short 2016; Kropfeld/Reichel 2021; 
Niessen/Bocken 2021). But non-human elements can also guide the practice and 
ethos of sufficiency in business. As Ortiz-Przychodzka et al. (2023) suggest, non- 
human entities negotiate with humans in performing economic activities. The 
authors give the example of bees, animals which make valuable honey in trees. This 
prompts humans who would otherwise cut down the trees to leave them alone so 
that they can later obtain honey from the bees' natural activities. Some bees defend 
themselves against wood producers and might sting them if threatened. These 
interactions suggest that the non-human world possesses more agency than often 
acknowledged from an anthropocentric viewpoint and can influence the activities 
of human beings towards sufficiency. 

The second element of our frame, enablers, are the cultural elements that com- 
bine with biophysical elements and steer the enactors towards sustainability and 
specifically towards cultures of sufficiency in business. Culture does not only include 
artefacts, such as the products a business creates or the logotypes it uses, or restrict 
itself with an instrumental practice, such as establishing codes of conduct inside 
an organization to improve organizational performance. Culture, for us, operates 
akin to a constitutive worldview that underlies the values and basic assumptions 
that push the enactors towards sufficiency (or away from it) (Schein 1990). This cul- 
ture becomes visible in organizational settings, which establish the parameters for 
the enactors. The enactors themselves contribute to the creation of culture through 
interactions that are informed or steered by their specific set of values and assump- 
tions. 

Enablers contributing to cultures of sufficiency in business go beyond general 
sustainability enablers in organizational culture. At the broadest scale, the consti- 
tutive worldview of cultures of sufficiency in business is premised on *enoughness" 
Qungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). This worldview manifests as an enabler 
through visions, values, business models, strategies and communication. Ac- 
cording to Kantabutra (2020), sustainability-based organizational visions should 
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provide clarity and stability, be future-oriented and satisfy stakeholders. Organiza- 
tional values that favor sustainability in corporations include perseverance against 
challenging conditions, responsibility towards society and the environment, inno- 
vation, generosity and integrity (Assortagoon/Kantabutra 2023). Business models 
that embrace sufficiency encourage sharing, extend product life, facilitate the reuse 
of existing products and offer immaterial services focused on enhancing social 
well-being and personal abilities (Bocken/Short 2016; Gossen et al. 2019). Niessen 
and Bocken (2021) propose that business sufficiency strategies could be structured 
according to four dimensions: consuming fewer items and resources (less clut- 
ter), designing products to last and be used for longer (less speed), producing and 
consuming locally and disentangling value chains (less distance) and encouraging 
consumers to be self-sufficient and collaborate (less market) (see also Sachs 1993). In 
other words, business strategies should aim at increasing the quality of production. 
Decreasing the amount of production and influencing customers to consume better 
and consume less are desirable (Heikkurinen et al. 2019). Influencing consumers 
so that they share the values of sufficiency requires effective communication. 
Gossen and Heinrich (2021) show how digitalisation allows companies to promote 
sufficiency communication through multiple channels and forms of content and 
suggest that inspiring customers to reduce consumption and change social norms 
may influence lifestyle changes, which in turn could benefit sufficiency-oriented 
companies. 

The third element of our frame, enactments, focuses on the actions of, and in- 
teractions among, the human enactors, as well as on the dynamics between humans 
and non-humans. Enactments create and reveal culture: acting reflects underlying 
values and assumptions about the world and normative commitments and may con- 
tribute to changing organizational settings and cultural norms, as well as stabilizing 
them over time. At the scale of sustainable production, sufficiency enactments can 
manifest as a paradigm shift in business logic, where businesses change priorities 
by moving towards non-consumerism and escaping the imperative of maximizing 
profits (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). In the clothing industry, Freuden- 
reich and Schaltegger (2020) suggest actions such as creating physically durable 
items of clothing, reusing high-quality clothing items and designing modular 
clothing with detachable parts as enactments of sufficiency. Niessen and Bocken 
(2021) similarly identify offering repair and refurbishing services, producing and 
consuming local products, organizing workshops to help others build their own 
furniture and grow their own food and buying and selling in second-hand shops as 
enactments of sufficiency. 

Sufficiency enactments also refer to the relationships between the enactors 
themselves and the meaning they assign to the enactments. Beyeler and Jaeger- 
Erben (2022) highlight the social meanings of sufficiency in business, where en- 
actments should manifest care, patience, local embeddedness, happiness and joy, 
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among other features. Moreover, the authors note, developing competencies is nec- 
essary for sufficiency business practice. Sufficiency enactments therefore include 
acquiring repairing skills, receiving feedback and continuously learning, building 
communities, collaborating with others and involving other stakeholders. 


2.2 Processual system approach on enactors, enablers and enactments 


We propose that the enactors, enablers and enactments constitute a frame that 
should be considered through a processual systems approach. Organizational cul- 
tures consist of multiple, interrelated processes that span a limited period of time 
and achieve partial stability, which we recognize when we encounter a particular 
culture. If we were to examine a food organization, which engages in food self- 
provisioning practices, we might find a process where two enactors - the self-pro- 
visioning farmer and the crop - are engaged in a mutually-nurturing relationship. 
Inthis simplified example, we disregard processes that would in reality be included, 
such as decision-making processes over work responsibilities or the kind of crops 
to be cultivated. The biophysical enabler in this case would be a fertile plot of land 
that allows the crop to grow in the regional climate. The enactments at this scale 
of analysis could consist of providing nutrients and watering the plants over many 
days and months. The crop is thus sustained by the farmer, and the crop gives the 
farmer their means of sustenance. This cycle repeats itself for this relationship and 
is replicated by other farmers in the organization. 

We identify processuality in how the different elements of our frame constitute 
one another. In our example, the self-provisioning farmer and the crop are responsi- 
ble for the continued sustenance of each other. The enabler of the fertile plot of land 
also creates the possibility for this relationship to flourish: it provides nutrients to 
the crops and gives the self-provisioning farmer a territory which allows them to 
identify and act as a farmer. The enabler, in this sense, is one condition of possibility 
for the enactors to exist. The same principle applies for the enactments: the enact- 
ment of watering the plants, done by the farmer towards the crops, reflects the ac- 
tion that sustains the mutually-nurturing relationship between the farmer and the 
crop. Without this enactment, the crop would perish, while the farmer would not 
obtain the food they need. 

Moreover, we identify processuality in our frame because the enactors, enablers 
and enactments can themselves be transformed into each other, depending on the 
perspective of analysis and the temporality of the phenomenon under scrutiny. In 
the example of the food self-provisioning farmer, the fertile plot of land could be 
considered a more prominent enactor if looked at from a non-human perspective, 
which gives to the other enactor, the crops, the necessary nutrients to survive. En- 
ablers for this relationship to flourish would be sunlight and humidity in the soil. 
The enactments between these two enactors would consist of growing fruits and 
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vegetables, which provide food for the self-provisioning farmer but also the means 
by which the plants reproduce themselves. If we shift the scope of the analysis to 
the organizational level, we could consider membership statutes as enablers of de- 
cision-making - an instance of enactments - that the self-provisioning farmer - an 
instance of enactor - has to make to maintain continuity and meet their responsi- 
bilities within the organization. 


Figure 1: The Enactors, Enablers, Enactments frame through a processual systems approach. 
(Commissioned by the authors) 
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Figure 1 illustrates how we conceptualize the processual systems approach with 
the three elements of our frame. The enactors relate to one another in the form ofen- 
actments, and this is facilitated by the temporal, biophysical and cultural enablers. 
This relationship between each of these elements is re-enacted throughout time, giv- 
ing it partial stability as a form of organizational culture. We propose this processual 
systems approach to the analysis of sufficiency cultures in business because it pro- 
vides a starting point for identifying where elements that run counter to sufficiency 
and sustainability emerge and where sufficiency-oriented action should be imple- 
mented. 
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3. Case Agroecological Symbiosis: a food system that focuses 
on sufficiency 


Agroecological Symbiosis (AES) is a sustainable food system model developed in Fin- 
land to reach sustainability at the system-level. The first of its kind was developed at 
Knehtilä farm, in Palopuro village, in southern Finland. More specifically, AES is: 


a form of food production and processing in which the farms, the food processors, 
and the energy producers function in an integrated and local manner. The oper- 
ations are running in spatial proximity to each other allowing efficient material 
and energy integration (Helenius et al. 2020: 3). 


Our analysis of AES is based on information obtained from three sources: 1) pub- 
lished academic research, 2) videos and websites that document processes in the 
AES food system, and 3) from ongoing research by some of this chapter's authors. 
The published academic research used ethnographic and participatory methods 
(Helenius et al. 2020; Mazac et al. 2021), which we considered valuable to present 
a textured depiction of the on-site dynamics at the Palopuro AES. The videos and 
websites offer an entry point to examining the enactments occurring at the Palop- 
uro AES between different enactors from a systemic perspective (Healthy Future 
Project 2016; Eerikäinen 2019; Stenger 2022). Our own ongoing research involves 
interviewing the designers and participants of AES, including the leaders of two 
businesses that operate in the Knehtilä farm, where farming and food production 
takes place, and in Palopuro village. While this chapter offers more of a theoret- 
ical contribution, we ground our analysis of the culture at AES with information 
obtained from these sources. 

The AES food system at Palopuro consists of a network of businesses, farmers 
and local inhabitants. Local entrepreneurs manage chicken coops and henhouses, 
vegetable farms and local biogas and food processing plants. The Global Network 
of Lighthouse Farms (2020) describes the Knehtilà farm as having an area of 380 
hectares, where farmers cultivate cereals and buckwheat for both human food 
and chicken feed. The cereals undergo processing into organic snacks, granola 
and flakes, which are meant for human consumption. AES in the Knehtilä farm is 
also a net producer of renewable energy in the form of biogas. The biogas is then 
purified into biomethane in the on-site dry-anaerobic digesting biogas plant. The 
biomethane is used for farming activities in the AES and the surplus is sold to car 
drivers. 

AES itself was designed as an alternative food system model that would reconfig- 
ure how food is produced in agriculture, processed for consumption and delivered 
to its consumers, although business activity is conducted within AES and is part of 
its central dynamics. In the Palopuro AES, several companies conduct business in 
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partnership with the farmers and processors. For example, an energy company in- 
vested in a biogas plant in the village as part ofthe AES, anticipating that the energy 
system in Finland will be more distributed in the future and wishing to partner with 
customers who have farms. Another company also works as part of the Palopuro AES 
and manages the supply chain, sales and agricultural production. Similarly, adopt- 
ing a systemic perspective, farmers and processors earn their income through their 
business activities in the AES and interact with the final consumers of the agricul- 
tural produce in local and regional farmers' markets (Helenius et al. 2018). 

The Palopuro AES in the Knehtilä farm is unique in Finland for three reasons. 
First, the biogas plant is the first in Finland built inside a crop farm, as biogas plants 
were previously built farther away from food-production sites. Second, the presence 
of multiple business organizations and human enactors (i.e. the farmers, proces- 
sors and other local entrepreneurs) has been characterized as a multi-enterprise 
network with complementary business models that symbiotically support one an- 
other (Global Network of Lighthouse Farms 2020). Finally, the location of the Palop- 
uro AES in the Knehtila farm benefits from its history as a site of local cultural activ- 
ity. The farm consequently invested in the construction of a meeting facility, small 
local restaurants and facilities for local artists and acting companies. For these rea- 
sons, while AES was originally developed as an agroecological food system, it can 
also be understood as a business ecosystem for food and renewable energy. 


3.1 Enactors in the Agroecological Symbiosis of Palopuro 


The sufficiency enactors in the Palopuro AES in the Knehtilä farm comprise both 
human and non-human enactors. The on-the-ground, human enactors are farm- 
ers and processors, who tend to the non-human enactors in the Palopuro AES and 
maintain the machinery and facilities. Other human enactors influence the AES’ de- 
sign, business model and organizational culture, like company administrators and 
analysts, academics, public officials and company CEOs. Finally, we find human en- 
actors who do not have a continuous presence in the Palopuro AES but who support 
its existence, business activities and organizational culture by gathering there for 
convivial activities like drinking coffee, having meals, talking and enjoying the land- 
scape. These consumers mostly live nearby in the Palopuro village, but some also 
come from other Finnish towns and cities. In addition to consumers, artists, mu- 
sicians and acting companies occasionally provide entertainment and sustain the 
cultural traditions of Palopuro and the Knehtila farm. 

The human enactors are the most visible enactors to human observers and an 
ethnographic vignette beautifully captures the centrality of the human enactors to 
maintain the Palopuro AES as a sufficiency-based food system and renewable energy 
business ecosystem: 
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People gather down both sides of the long tables, with exuberant conversations 
and easy smiles —this is a joyful space. Folks mingle about the vendor tables, kids 
run through the crowd, sellers stand behind collections of hand-crafted goods and 
wares for sale. The air is warm and heavy with the smell of coffee and cake. The 
room buzzes and hums with layers of sound (Mazac et al. 2021: 196). 


This vignette displays the variety of human enactors that - at ephemeral moments 
- give the Palopuro AES a vibrant and dynamic social life. 

The farmers' markets and café vendors of the Knehtilä farm are businesses that 
promote sufficiency by focusing on consumer needs instead of wants (Bocken/Short 
2016). They form long-term relationships with their customers to bring them back 
to experience the farm's dynamic social life, but they also emphasize to their cus- 
tomers that by consuming products from the farm, they contribute to a sustainable 
agriculture business. Additionally, the food and energy businesses in the farm ed- 
ucate their customers on sufficiency by allowing them to see behind-the-scenes of 
food and energy production processes and the closed loops of the Palopuro AES. In 
doing so, they foster a reconsideration of sustainable production and consumption 
in consumers (Bocken et al. 2020). 

The non-human enactors in the Palopuro AES are the various plants and crops 
cultivated on the farmland. These crops consist mainly of rapeseed, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, wheat, rye and oil hemp (Stenger 2022). Additionally, various animal 
species reside on the Knehtilä farm. Chickens are part of the poultry raised for 
human consumption, but other domesticated animals that inhabit the farmland 
include horses, sheep, goats and rabbits. Numerous other species also inhabit the 
place as part ofthe natural wildlife, including insects, wild birds and frogs. 

AES is designed to make the relationships between the main enactors comple- 
mentary rather than competitive, which favors sufficiency. Not all relationships, 
however, persist without conflict. A civil servant involved in AES' design empha- 
sized that building an AES requires people with matching skills to willingly organise 
to make it successful: "You have to find the right collaborators, you have to agree, 
and you have to find the right economic bases for everybody" (Interviewee 1). The 
relationships between the human and non-human enactors are also negotiated: 
insects and birds might find the crops tasty and feed on them, reducing their value 
for the human enactors. The domesticated farm animals also need to be cared for 
and live as stress-free as possible, in order to produce quality food and manure. 


3.2 Enablers of Agroecological Symbiosis at Palopuro 


The enablers of sufficiency at the Palopuro AES can be divided into two categories: 
biophysical and socio-cultural enablers. The biophysical enablers refer to those com- 
binations of natural and human-made elements that provide the material founda- 
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tions for the AES to be operational and successful as a business ecosystem based on 
sufficiency. These enablers include spatial proximity between elements - farming 
location, biorefineries, chicken coops, the bakery and the mills, manures, feedstock, 
etc. - that enables optimal resource efficiency through symbiotic design and adap- 
tiveness of the agroecosystem to its geographical location. Together, the enablers 
contribute to sufficiency by orienting the farmers' and processors' attention to the 
agroecosystems productive capacity and ensuring that the AES only produces what 
its own internal inputs allow, without external biomass and nitrogen inputs, and 
that the soil retains fertility over time (Helenius et al. 2020) 

The socio-cultural enablers refer to the values and behavior of the human be- 
ings working within, supporting or connected to the Palopuro AES. Values and as- 
sumptions manifest as behavior that enables adopting a culture of relationships and 
reciprocity towards human beings and ecosystem services. The human enactors re- 
alize that an *ecosystem has multiple functions in the mosaic that comprises the 
biosphere; while it is still used by humans to extract products and value, humans 
are obliged to return these services" (Helenius et al. 2020: 5). Without this socio-cul- 
tural enabler, the human enactors would behave in an extractive way as aligned with 
the dominant industrial food system (Mazac et al. 2021). 

Two additional socio-cultural enablers reinforce the relational and reciprocal be- 
havior and highlight the importance of linking oneself affectively with the food sys- 
tem. The first is the development of a sense of food and food citizenship that psy- 
chologically and socio-culturally connects people to the food system they are part of 
and benefit from (Helenius et al. 2020). AES does this by openly and transparently 
explaining its food and energy production system and how the AES operates to be 
self-sufficient and discussing the relevance ofthis mode of production in the recur- 
ring cultural events hosted at Knehtilä farm. While this sense of food and food citi- 
zenship remains under development, the fact that the local population enjoys con- 
vening and consuming the fresh products ofthe Palopuro AES in the café at Knehtilä 
farm suggests that they recognize the value of this form of food production. 

The second socio-cultural enabler is the sense of community. One of the human 
enactors of the Palopuro AES describes this enabler in the following terms: “[a] mu- 
tual understanding, how they [people] feel and how they live. And an overall com- 
passion can be cultivated by being there, to understand that you are also part of the 
system" (Interviewee 5). This enactor noted that a significant challenge in cultivating 
this sense of community is that human enactors struggle to ascribe to AES the fact 
that the spaces in the Knehtila farm were created to facilitate their gatherings and 
socio-cultural events and that eating fresh organic products is enabled because of 
their proximity to their place of production. Fostering connections at the cognitive 
and affective level is meant to strengthen the operations of the Palopuro AES and 
nudge the enactors towards sufficiency. 
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Importantly, we highlight that the biophysical enablers work as enablers because 
of their interaction with the socio-cultural ones. That is, biophysical enablers such as 
spatial proximity and biological diversity adopt an enabling function because AES 
designs them to operate the way they do in producing food and energy. Without 
interacting with the socio-cultural enablers, the biophysical enablers would still ex- 
ist, but there is no guarantee that they would constitute enablers for the business 
ecosystem. 

Policy also plays a crucial role in creating an enabling environment for initia- 
tives such as AES. This includes improving the financial viability for sufficiency-ori- 
ented production (Niessen/Bocken 2021; Beyeler et al. 2022). Relevant policies could 
systematically support desired features and types of food businesses while discour- 
aging unsustainable ones as well as remove subsidies on the former (Nyfors et al. 
2020). 


3.3 Enactments of Agroecological Symbiosis at Palopuro 


In this chapter, we limit ourselves to describing the most prominent enactments 
that contribute to the sufficiency culture of AES. The first set of enactments involves 
those which we call sufficient production enactments, which focus on the ecological as- 
pects of food and energy production in the AES. These enactments include rotating 
the crops to optimize the fertility of the soil, feeding the chickens and other live- 
stock, collecting manure, processing the manure for the production of biogas, dry- 
ing the grains, fertilizing the crops with the digestate (i.e. the residue of the bio- 
gas production process) and recycling phosphorus and other mineral plant nutri- 
ents (Koppelmáki et al. 2019; Helenius et al. 2020; Stenger 2022). These enactments 
represent sufficient production because the production of food and energy based on 
AES constrains itself by respecting the biophysicallimits ofthe agroecosystem, thus 
abiding by the AES principle of “what is enough must not exceed what is too much 
for the ecosystems that the human shares with other species, both presently and in 
the future" (Helenius et al. 2020: 8). 

A second set of enactments, the socio-cultural behavior enactments, capture all the 
human activities in the AES that contribute to sufficiency. These activities start at the 
production stage and continue until the moment of consumption and the perfor- 
mance of convivial activities. The enactments include designing the green manure 
leys, protecting biodiversity, self-processing of primary organic products, cooking 
food for local consumption, planning musical and cultural events for the local pop- 
ulation and, perhaps most importantly, boosting the food literacy of the consumers 
through informative talks and events (Mazac et al. 2021). Numerous socio-cultural 
enactments result from cocreation facilitated by academics and policymakers, but 
the main enactors remain the local farmers, a bakery owner, the food processing 
businesses and the biogas energy company. Together, they developed the AES model 
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and modified it to suit their individual needs but also the economic and socio-cul- 
tural needs of Palopuro village (Helenius et al. 2020). The socio-cultural enactments, 
important for businesses in AES, continuously combine with the sufficient produc- 
tion enactments to orient the businesses as organizations and the individual human 
members towards sufficiency. 

The final set of enactments constitute non-human enactments. Because we, the 
authors of this chapter, are human beings, we cannot properly characterize the 
significance of these enactments, but we can identify them by relying on second- 
hand accounts and observation. Some of the non-human enactments we identify 
include pollination, eating, excreting, reproducing, defending one's offspring, 
grazing, swimming and communicating with other enactors with body language. 
Important for the sufficiency culture of AES as a business ecosystem is that the 
enactments of the non-humans provide parameters for humans to understand 
whether they are engaging in behaviors that go against sufficiency premises. For 
example, disrupted reproduction patterns among wildlife would cause concern 
since they might indicate something in the ecosystem limits the different enactors’ 
ability to continue with their eco-sufficient enactments. 


3.4 Agroecological Symbiosis as a culture of sufficiency 
through the processual lens 


AES embodies a culture of sufficiency in business because the enactors, enablers 
and enactments are oriented to produce enough or just what is needed, while en- 
suring staying within biophysical capacities of the agroecosystem without exceed- 
ing them. AES also represents sufficiency in business because the members of the 
business ecosystem — farmers, processors, local entrepreneurs and the local popu- 
lation in their role as consumers - do not seek to maximize their profits and extract 
resources at the expense of humans and non-humans. The way the enactors relate 
to one another via their enactments and facilitated by the enablers in the Palopuro 
AES reveals a careful consideration of the needs of the other enactors and of the 
whole agroecosystem. The business culture of sufficiency embodied by AES allows 
each enactor to benefit from the operations on the farm's premises when operating 
successfully. 

We exemplify the processual character of the AES culture of sufficiency by de- 
scribing how AES operates at a system level in Palopuro. We limit our description 
because of space constraints but outline the main processes at the system level and 
characterize them according to their temporal perspective and the co-constitution 
of elements. Figure 2 displays these processes. 
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Figure 2: The Palopuro AES as a series of interconnected processes at the system level. 


(Commissioned by the authors) 
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The first process is the food production in the chicken coops and henhouses and 
in the vegetable farms. The enactors involve the farmers, the chickens and hens and 
the crops. The farmers feed and raise the chickens and hens, while the hens excrete, 
grow, reproduce and feed themselves, in the process giving the farmers what they 
need in the form of manure, eggs and eventually chicken meat. The farmers fertil- 
ize and water the crops, among other actions, while the crops grow, reproduce and 
eventually feed the farmers. Wildlife also becomes an enactor in the vegetable farms 
because the farmers respect it with minimal intervention. These enactments are per- 
formed throughout time and may evolve according to the enactors’ needs, creating 
patterns of enactments that do not devolve into extractive forms seen in the indus- 
trial food systems. 

The second process displayed is the collection of manure from the chicken coops 
and the henhouse and the biomass obtained from some crops in the vegetable farms. 
The farmers, taking the role of enactors, collect these elements and transport them 
to the biogas plant. This is where the third process occurs: dry anaerobic digestion 
transforms the manure and the biomass into biogas. This biogas is then used to dry 
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grain, drive the tractors and power up other mobile machinery and to provide elec- 
tricity for the organic bakery. At the same time, the digestate is returned in the form 
of fertilizer to the vegetable farms. The fourth process involves the farmers obtain- 
ing grain to feed the animals, represented by the chickens and hens in our example. 
Both the crops in the vegetable farms and the chickens and hens reciprocate what the 
farmers do by replicating their enactments in the first process. Together, processes 
one to four depict the symbiotic processes in the Palopuro AES, which encourage suf- 
ficiency. 

The final process involves the farmers and processors adding value to their food 
products so that they can sell them on-site at the farmers’ markets, the restaurants 
and the cafés. In our example, the main human enactors are the farmers and the local 
population. These two enactors perform the enactment of exchange, where the local 
population act as consumers for the farmers’ organic products, giving them money 
in return. Importantly, the enactments between farmers and the local population do 
not end in the enactment of exchange. Instead, they persist over time, as the local 
population gradually cultivates a sense of connection towards the Palopuro AES and 
(from what we have seen and been told) wishes to return periodically. In periodically 
returning to the Palopuro AES, the customers evolve from mere consumers to food 
citizens. 

Specific to the culture of sufficiency at the Palopuro AES, food and energy pro- 
duction is intentionally displayed (whenever possible) to the local population. The lo- 
cal population gradually recognizes that the AES system works because of its closed 
loops of matter and energy flows but also because it respects the agroecosystems 
biophysicallimits and the farmers remain attentive to the needs ofthe farm animals 
and wildlife. This is done to limit consumption of the customers when participat- 
ing in economic exchanges at the farmers’ markets, restaurants and cafés, allowing 
the farmers and processors to practice eco-sufficient production. This remains an 
ongoing process because instilling sufficiency ideas presents similar challenges to 
creating a community, like creating stable, affective bonds, mutual understanding 
and compassion for others. 


4. Discussion 


Our processual systems approach exemplifies how businesses could be oriented to- 
wards sufficiency by identifying the enactors, their enablers of sufficiency and how 
their enactments further or constrain sufficiency. The business enactors in AES - 
individual farmers and the farmer's markets, cafés, food processing and energy pro- 
duction companies -illustrate several business sufficiency strategies as explained by 
Bocken et al. (2020) and by Beyeler and Jaeger-Erben (2022). They enact conscious 
sales and marketing techniques by focusing on needs and aiming for long-term re- 
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lationships with customers. They encourage their customers to rethink their rela- 
tionship to consumption and their relationship to others -that is, they cultivate so- 
ciocultural enablers of sufficiency - by showing them the behind-the-scenes pro- 
duction processes and the other enactors involved. These experiences elicit the for- 
mation of an emotional bond with the Palopuro AES system, which works to affect 
and change the underlying assumptions of the customer enactors. This interrela- 
tionship between the various enactors acts as a process where engaging consumers 
and the building of community become the enablers that allow consequent enact- 
ments ofa sufficiency culture. Over time, this cyclical process creates, maintains and 
reproduces a culture that espouses sufficiency principles. The various businesses 
also collaborate with local stakeholders (including non-human enactors, like wildlife 
andthe farm animals), limit the production space through localized production and 
limit the consumption space by making products available mostly in nearby regions. 

Furthermore, the businesses in AES embody the cross-cutting characteristics 
discussed by Beyeler and Jaeger-Erben (2022) of care, openness to learning, and 
patience. Care for the well-being of the employees and the environment underpins 
the operation of the AES system and manifests along the entire supply chain (from 
the farms to the service points like restaurants and cafés). The Palopuro AES system, 
being the first of its kind, involves continuous learning from all enactors involved, 
as the businesses continuously reorient themselves to ensure remaining within the 
ecosystems' boundaries. Patience is manifested, for example, in the discussions 
among different businesses, who collaboratively decide on what to farm and serve 
at the local restaurants and cafés, depending on the season and the needs of the 
agroecosystems. 

Our processual systems approach suggests that for the practice of sufficiency 
in business, it is important to cultivate the socio-cultural enablers that allow suf- 
ficiency to be sustained, or even enhanced, over time. For example, a relational and 
reciprocal culture should be fostered as an enabler to incentivize producers and con- 
sumers to respect the boundaries of ecosystems, in this case the agroecosystems 
AES relies on. This is done at Palopuro by showing the local population the produc- 
tion processes and explaining their relevance, thereby creating a sense of connec- 
tion and reciprocal care between the ecosystems, the producers and the consumers. 
Similarly, as depicted in Figure 2, the interconnected processes require the contin- 
uous performance of sufficiency enactments so that the businesses maintain stabil- 
ity in their sufficiency practices. The performance of the enactments should be dis- 
tributed: it is not enough for only producers or only consumers to perform them, but 
all members in a business ecosystem (firms, the local population, policy designers) 
should aim to enact sufficiency as a core feature of their business practice, thereby 
also creating a shared culture of sufficiency. 

The case of AES also highlights the need to move from anthropocentric to a more 
nuanced ecocentric thinking when trying to conceive a sustainable business. Or as 
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Korten (2021) argues: to move from “ego-nomics” towards “eco-nomics” — a system 
based on community that acknowledges the limits of a living earth but produces 
enough for material sufficiency and understands that the precondition for any busi- 
ness is a healthy and complex web of life. Specific business policies for achieving 
these goals could fall under the nudging and cooperation categories discussed by Ny- 
fors et al. (2020). AES shows how nudging policies for sufficiency in business could 
include making the customer enactors aware of the whole life cycle of a product and 
creating spaces that facilitate reciprocal relations between enactors, while AES illus- 
trates cooperation policies by having different businesses in a food system making 
decisions together and complementing the others' business models. 


5. Conclusion 


In addition to developing a processual systems approach to the study of sufficiency 
in business and particularly focusing on culturally sensitive elements of enactors, 
enablers and enactments, we make two main contributions. First, we show how 
an approach to studying business cultures of sufficiency can benefit from moving 
beyond an anthropocentric understanding of organizations, businesses and stake- 
holders. In the enactors, enablers and enactments frame, we position the non- 
human enactors as equally relevant to the sufficiency processes of businesses as the 
human enactors and hereby take a more inclusive approach to phenomena. This re- 
sponds to the call for non-anthropocentric research designs and allows us to see that 
an organizational business culture that promotes sufficiency needs to understand 
the multiple enactments performed by the enactors within it as matter-energy 
flows that connect the human to the non-human world (Heikkurinen/Ruuska et al. 
2021). 

Our second main contribution is about highlighting how practicing and sustain- 
ing a culture of sufficiency in business is a continuous and evolving process. Sufficiency 
practices are not one-and-done singular enactments but a web of enactments that 
should be stable over time to work. This is important to keep in mind when trying 
to integrate sufficiency ideas into a non-sufficient business. It is not enough to or- 
ganize specific events that promote sufficiency or to perform singular enactments 
aligned to sufficiency ideas. Instead, multiple interconnected processes should be 
reorganized in line with sufficiency. This reorganization towards sufficiency takes 
time. As we see in the case of AES, significant challenges remain, like orienting the 
human enactors to recognize themselves as a community and instilling ideas about 
sufficiency in consumers, which is necessary to reduce tensions between the orga- 
nizational aims and the external operational environment. For this reason, once en- 
actments of sufficiency are performed, they need to continue being performed so that 
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sufficiency becomes a focal new norm for the business and for the wider socio-cul- 
tural ecosystem. 
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Social Media Communication for Sufficiency 
in Fashion 
Investigating the Case of Houdini Sportswear on Instagram 


Beatriz Garcia-Ortega, Javier Galan-Cubillo, F. Javier Llorens-Montes 
and Blanca de-Miguel-Molina 


Abstract This chapter examines the Instagram of Houdini Sportswear, a sustainability-fo- 
cused fashion retailer, to reveal certain strategies promoting sufficiency-oriented consumption. 
Potential rebound effects and inconsistencies exist on Instagram, while it ignores other strate- 
gies identified in the literature. We contribute to understanding how fashion companies can 
utilize social media to foster sufficiency. 


1. Introduction 


The prevailing growth- and profit-oriented economic and business model, far from 
promoting sustainable lifestyles, has been driven by relentless consumerism with 
ever-increasing demand and consumption (Jackson 2009; Gasper et al. 2019). This 
approach pays little heed to the increasingly evident planetary boundaries (Wor- 
rell/Carreon 2017) and is supported by the lack of internalization of the social and 
environmental costs of products and services (Kallis 2017). Materialism, a driving 
force behind this consumerism, continues to resist under the umbrella of “sustain- 
able growth” supported by the 2030 Agenda (Gasper et al. 2019). 

The fashion industry is known for its resource-intensive and polluting practices 
with serious large-scale negative environmental and social impacts (Niinimäki et 
al. 2020) and serves as a mirror of consumerism and materialism in our society. This 
has been reinforced by phenomena such as fast fashion and the limitless possibilities 
offered by the internet and social media that have revolutionized the way companies 
stay connected and interact with consumers (Buzzo/Abreu 2019; Reilly/Hynan 2014) 
and ultimately influence consumer behavior (Strahle/Graff 2017). 

Shifting away from overconsumption is a pressing sustainability challenge 
(Armstrong et al. 2015), and embracing more responsible and sustainable con- 
sumption patterns not only contributes to the mitigation of negative impacts but 
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also promises a series of benefits for consumers and opens doors to new business 
opportunities (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023). However, while many fashion companies 
have made substantial progress toward a circular economy and are reducing their 
impact per product throughout their value chain, the issue of (over)consumption of 
their products has remained largely unaddressed (Niinimáki et al. 2020). 

In response to this problem, movements like slow fashion (Fletcher 2010) and 
sufficiency-driven business models (Bocken/Short 2016) advocate for a transition 
towards more mindful and conscious consumer behavior in purchasing, using, dis- 
posing and managing products. Companies may play an active and crucial role in 
this shift due to their influence on consumer motivations and behaviors (Gossen et 
al. 2019). However, achieving this transformation is in conflict with the prevailing 
economic and business model, necessitating extensive changes to overcome vari- 
ous economic, institutional, cultural, social and practical barriers (Veleva 2021; Ni- 
inimáki et al. 2020). 

In this context, it is particularly interesting to examine how a fashion company 
with a pronounced focus on sustainable consumption leverages communication to 
promote sufficiency-oriented consumption, investigating the embracing of busi- 
ness strategies to reach this goal and assessing potential areas of improvement as 
a benchmark for other companies aiming to follow this approach. In this regard, 
this chapter expands upon the research conducted by Gossen and Kropfeld (2022), 
by adopting a recently proposed fashion-specific framework by Garcia-Ortega et al. 
(2023), which focuses on the promotion of sufficient consumption of fashion prod- 
ucts. Thus, it takes the case study of Houdini Sportswear, a fashion retailer recog- 
nized for its strong orientation towards sustainability and its ambition for more sus- 
tainable consumption patterns (Holtstróm et al. 2019), and utilizes the mentioned 
framework to analyze the company's communication on the social media platform 
Instagram over a 12-month period from October 1, 2022 to September 30, 2023. This 
framework includes a set of strategies organized into three pillars for fashion com- 
panies to promote sufficient consumption: design for durability, alternative prod- 
uct/service systems and fair promotion and information (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023). 

As a result, the following research questions are established, organized in two 
blocks: 


e Is Houdini Sportswear promoting sufficient consumption through its official 
Instagram account? If so, through which strategies? 

e Are there areas for improvement? What lessons can managers of this and other 
companies in the fashion industry draw from this? 


After this introduction, the literature review addresses the issue of overconsump- 
tion in fashion, the sufficiency-driven approach and the role of fashion companies 
in promoting sufficient consumption, with the strategies at their disposal. Subse- 
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quently, the case study and method are presented, followed by the presentation and 
discussion of results, and finally, conclusions are provided. 


2. Literature review 


Even though many fashion items such as clothing may be considered a basic need, 
consumption motives at different stages of fashion consumption have been domi- 
nated by emotional and social reasons governed by materialistic values (Pepper et 
al. 2009) rather than by rational or practical considerations (Cao et al. 2014). In ad- 
dition to fulfilling basic needs and personal preferences, consumers may seek self- 
realization, express values or an image, construct an identity, secure social status or 
recognition, align with a particular group, follow or set trends, find attractive bar- 
gains, alleviate anxiety, mask personal issues or simply derive entertainment and 
enjoyment from the act of shopping (Gabriel 2021; Tarnanidis et al. 2015; Blazquez 
2014; Fletcher 2013). 

The sufficiency movement challenges the dominant consumer culture based on 
materialistic values and encourages the reconsideration of existing consumption 
levels and patterns to realize more responsible and sustainable consumption while 
pursuing well-being (Niessen et al. 2023; Bocken et al. 2022). This entails a focus on 
essential and relevant needs while discarding artificial needs, eliminating the super- 
fluous or dispensable. Green demarketing initiatives of companies that encourage 
consumers to buy less and only what is truly needed for the sake of sustainability 
(Hesse/Rünz 2022; Armstrong Soule/Reich 2015) align with the promotion of suffi- 
cient consumption. 

Consumers are purportedly the decision-makers when it comes to consump- 
tion. However, their individual or personal choices are highly influenced by the en- 
vironment (Sheth 2020), conditioned not only by the embedded values in our society 
but also by the way companies shape their offering, value proposition, competitive 
strategy and marketing (Stäl/Jansson, 2017; Bocken et al. 2014; Gossen et al. 2019). 

Fashion businesses may find several motivations to promote sufficient con- 
sumption. They are becoming increasingly aware of the social and environmental 
impacts stemming from their products and services (Zhang et al. 2018). Some com- 
panies may be driven by altruistic or ethical motives, fostering a sufficiency-based 
approach due to self-conviction (Gossen et al. 2019). Furthermore, these businesses 
face mounting pressure and scrutiny from society and institutions, urging them to 
adopt more responsible practices (Bocken/Short 2016; Bocken 2017). They may aim 
to enhance their image, reputation and trustworthiness (Hwang et al. 2016; Bocken/ 
Short 2016; Hajli 2014), ultimately seeking to build and maintain customer loyalty 
(Ndubisi 2007). Companies may also glimpse the symptoms of exhaustion of the 
dominant consumption-led growth model and look for new business opportunities 
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(Bocken/Short 2016; Jung/Tin 2016; Hwang et al. 2016), reducing their dependence 
on high sale volumes (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023). 

However, the adoption of a sufficiency-based approach poses a significant chal- 
lenge for fashion companies. They operate in a highly competitive environment, 
where the prevailing norm is to continuously offer and sell more to sustain their 
business and maximize growth and profits while trying to decouple their growth 
from their negative impacts (Bocken/Short 2016; Hwang et al. 2016), sometimes 
overly focused on delivering short-term value to shareholders (Bocken/Short, 2016). 
Fashion companies in different segments have been criticized for their traditional 
aggressive sales, the use of fashion change agents to influence fashion followers 
or the 'fear of missing out' technique to encourage novelty-seeking and impulse 
buying among consumers (Blazquez et al. 2020). Fast fashion is a clear example 
against sufficient consumption, due to its formula to promote overconsumption 
consisting of big rotation and constant novelty, with easy access to the latest trend 
inexpensive products, often inspired by designs worn by celebrities (Niinimäki et 
al. 2020; Ozdamar Ertekin/Atik 2015; Cline 2013). 

Overall, fighting overconsumption by encouraging sufficient consumption in 
fashion runs against the business logic mainstream (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023) 
and requires bold and innovative business strategies (Freudenreich/Schaltegger 
2020). Several studies have proposed models, frameworks or comprehensive lists 
of general or cross-sectoral business sufficiency strategies (i.e. Niessen/Bocken 
2021; Gossen et al. 2019; Bocken/Short 2016). In turn, other researchers have taken 
a sector-specific approach, focusing on industries like food (Bocken et al. 2020) or 
fashion (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023; Gossen/Heinrich 2021; Freudenreich/Schaltegger 
2020). In particular, Garcia-Ortega et al. (2023) introduced a framework for fashion 
companies to foster a more sufficient consumption with three pillars or dimensions: 
design for durability, alternative product and service systems and fair promotion 
and information, with subsequent business strategies as shown in Table 1: 
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Part B - Experiences of Sufficiency in Business 


3. Case study 


The methodology employed is a qualitative single-case study, which facilitates a 
comprehensive examination of a specific case within a defined context (Eisenhardt/ 
Graebner 2007). The approach followed is exploratory and illustrative (Gustafsson 
2017) and serves to carry out a critical evaluation and provide recommendations. 

The selected company is Houdini Sportswear, a Swedish privately owned fash- 
ion company, established in 1993, that designs and manufactures outdoor clothing 
and gear. It operates primarily in the business-to-consumer model, selling its 
products through its online store and its own physical retail locations, as well as 
through other partner retailers. Houdini Sportswear can be classified as an SME. 
As per its LinkedIn profile (Houdini Sportswear 20232), as of October 2023, Hou- 
dini Sportswear employed more than 70 individuals, the majority of whom were 
located in Sweden. The company experienced a consistent double-digit turnover 
growth in recent years, with the exception of a temporary interruption caused by 
the COVID-19 pandemic. In 2022, its annual turnover amounted to approximately 
20 million Euros (PFR 2023). Its main markets are Sweden and Norway, but it is also 
present in other countries such as Germany, Austria, Japan, China, the USA and 
Canada (Holtsróm et al. 2019). 

As per the information provided on its website (Houdini Sportswear 2023b), its 
Swedish origins significantly influence the way the company perceives nature, so- 
ciety and human interaction. The company stands out for its strong sustainability 
orientation and its specific focus on pursuing a more sustainable consumption of 
its products. Some extracts of the ‘Houdini Manifesto’ issued by the company in 
November 2017 clearly illustrate the above as follows (Houdini Sportswear 2023b): 


“The current system, where products are produced, used and discarded at an ever increasing 
pace, is not working. Our mission is to transform into a circular system in harmony with our 
world." 

*We will fight overconsumption." 

“We will keep working to maximize our negative footprint, move beyond zero, and leave an en- 
tirely positive impact on the world." 


Although the concepts of sufficiency or sufficient consumption are not explicitly 
mentioned, they underlie its value proposition. As an example, the company refers 
to “fight overconsumption" or “do more with less” on its website, aligned with the princi- 
ples of the sufficiency-driven approach (Bocken/Short 2016). On its website (Hou- 
dini Sportswear 2023b), it promotes physically and emotionally durable products 
and addresses different ways to extend the lifespan of its products. It has an ini- 
tiative called *Houdini Reuse" since 2011 and provides a repair service in its stores 
(Houdini Sportswear 2023b). Additionally, the company has a dedicated section on 
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its website for product care and reducing its negative impact. Furthermore, as an 
explorative alternative business initiative, in September 2023 the company opened 
its first "Houdini Circle", an experimental store that offers new products but also 
addresses circular business models such as renting, reusing and repairing (Houdini 
Sportswear 2023b). Thus, Houdini Sportswear can be considered as a referent in the 
fashion sustainability arena in order to analyze its communication through the so- 
cial network Instagram from the lens of sufficient consumption. 

Among the most popular social networks with written content utilized by Hou- 
dini, Instagram was chosen as the primary platform for analysis. The Instagram ac- 
count was accessible through the following link: https://www.instagram.com/houd 
inisportswear/?hl=en. During the analysis period, spanning from October 1, 2022, 
to September 30, 2023, a total of 174 posts were published over regular intervals. 
These posts were individually examined by the first two authors to identify their pur- 
pose and associated codes related to sufficient consumption and other promotion 
strategies. In a subsequent step, the two authors collaborated to contrast and re- 
solve any discrepancy in the assigned codes, thus reducing possible bias. The coding 
process combined a deductive approach, based on the established strategies in the 
adopted framework (Table 1, strategies 1.1 to 3.4 or opposite to them) and an induc- 
tive approach where the authors identified and grouped other emergent categories 
or themes throughout the posts. This additional inductive coding process for the re- 
maining categories served to contextualize the promotion of strategies aimed at suf- 
ficient consumption and its relative weight and significance within the company's 
communication through this channel. 

The next section presents and discusses the results and their implications in re- 
lation to the established research questions. 


4. Results and discussion 


Asa result ofthe analysis carried out, Table 2 presents the classification of posts with 
illustrative examples of each code or theme identified. 
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The results show that the most recurrent posts are the ones related to conven- 
tional “product promotion" (n=54) focused on its features or functionality. Among 
these posts, three of them show a certain intention to stimulate demand. These 
posts, not to be considered as part of aggressive marketing campaigns, generate the 
"fear of missing out" (Blazquez et al. 2020), creating a sense of urgency that encour- 
ages consumers to take prompt action, which can be considered to go against the 
spirit of promoting sufficient consumption. While it is reasonable for any company 
to highlight the qualities of its products, regardless of its business approach, as 
explained later, these types of posts, although sporadic, do not align well with a suf- 
ficiency approach and raise doubts on the authenticity ofthe company's sustainable 
fashion marketing (Ritch 2023). Similar types of inconsistencies or contradictory 
promotion strategies were also found in the study of Niessen et al. (2023) when 
examining the historical print advertisements of fashion brand Levi's. 

Another significant part of Houdini Sportswear's communication focuses on 
brand image associated with nature and adventure, with 13 posts, and customer 
engagement, primarily through various activities or events that promote interac- 
tion and brand connection, accounting for 19 posts. As a sign of its sustainability 
orientation, Houdini Sportswear dedicates a substantial part of its communication 
on Instagram to the environmentally sustainable nature of its products, with a 
total of 31 related posts, including 27 posts directly related to green marketing 
(Peattie/Charter 2012). The company positions itself as environmentally and so- 
cially responsible through 13 posts that advocate environmental awareness, gender 
equality causes (‘femvertizing’), ethnic diversity causes (‘ethvertizing’), and support 
for disabled individuals (‘disabletizing’). 

In response to the first block of our research questions: Is Houdini Sportswear pro- 
moting sufficient consumption through its Instagram official account? If so, through which 
strategies?, the company's strong emphasis on sufficiency within its sustainability- 
oriented business approach is clearly reflected in the relatively high number of posts 
dedicated to it, specifically on the promotion of sufficient consumption, totaling 40 
posts, 23 per cent of all posts. This is significant both in terms of quantity and as 
a percentage of the total, especially when compared to the research of Gossen and 
Kropfeld (2022), a study that focused on six outdoor industry companies engaging 
in sufficiency-oriented promotion initiatives. Nonetheless, this approach does not 
seem to be hindering its growth, as indicated by its business development and evolv- 
ing figures. 

Among the strategies adopted, strategy 3.2 from the reference framework stands 
out, consisting of promoting convenience and enjoyment of consuming and using 
responsibly through a more sufficient lifestyle. The company communicates in a re- 
current, explicit and straightforward manner the need to rationalize the consump- 
tion of new products and provides examples of how to do this. 
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On the supply side, the company dedicates three posts to moderating and ad- 
justing the quantity of production to meet demand and avoid surpluses. However, 
there is a potential rebound effect (Bocken et al. 2022) due to scarcity and collections 
running out, which could incentivize consumption. 

Other identified strategies to encourage sufficient consumption through its 
posts with a relevant share include the product's physical and functional durability 
(strategy 1.1) and the promotion of alternative product or service systems that con- 
tribute to keeping products in use and moderating the acquisition of new products, 
such as repair or refurbishment (strategy 2.1), the sale of second-hand products 
(strategy 2.3) and the option to rent or share products (strategy 2.4), all offered in 
a store where the purchase of new products is just one of the alternatives. Even 
though these strategies primarily aim to promote more sufficient consumption, 
when considering all these offerings in the same store, it is reasonable to think 
about the company attracting customers to their shops and exposing them to new 
items, potentially generating a call-to-action effect that could lead to an increase in 
the purchase of new products (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023). 

Moreover, the company avoids aggressive marketing campaigns or fostering the 
pleasure of shopping solely for fun or to display status, in line with strategy 3.1. Nev- 
ertheless, the presence of posts that contradict this strategy, albeit few in number, 
might lead to thinking about anti-consumerist washing (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023) 
and undermine the company's credibility in its sufficiency-focused approach. 

The remaining strategies from the reference framework to promote sufficient 
consumption are barely addressed, even though some of them are specifically men- 
tioned or have dedicated sections on the company's website. These include timeless 
product design for emotional durability (2.3) or product care tips to extend their 
lifespan (3.4). Additionally, there are no posts referring to designs that facilitate 
product repair or maintenance (1.2), the offering of consultancy services to help 
customers continue using products (2.2) or the promotion of a product's value and 
the convenience of extending its use by maximizing the return on investment (3.3). 
When recalling our second block of research questions: Are there areas for improve- 
ment? What lessons can managers of this and other companies in the fashion industry draw 
from this?, these are strategies that the company could naturally apply with minimal 
additional effort and that are currently underutilized or ignored. Implementing 
these strategies could reinforce the ones already in place, generating synergies with 
a multiplier effect on their effectiveness (Garcia-Ortega et al. 2023). 

Comparing these results with those of Gossen and Kropfeld (2022), the most 
recurrent strategies to promote sufficient consumption present in this case study 
are consistent with those in the sample studied by those authors. In line with the 
adopted framework, the two studies also share the findings that these companies 
not only promote sufficiency in their communication but also integrate new busi- 
ness models as a part of their sufficiency approach, treating them as complementary 
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concepts. Concerning the distinctions between the two studies, the absence of any 
mention of product design for repairability (strategy 1.2) is quite significant in the 
present case study, particularly given the availability and promotion of repair ser- 
vices (strategy 2.1). Similarly, the lack of product use and care advice (3.4) through- 
out the posts is remarkable. Additionally, in contrast to the findings of Gossen and 
Kropfeld (2022), Houdini Sportswear only features one post related to the timeless 
design of its products (strategy 1.3), which would help combat emotional obsoles- 
cence. 

Thus, Houdini Sportswear can serve on the positive side as an illustrative exam- 
ple for managers in the industry for its clear commitment to sufficiency through the 
analysed social media platform and the recurrent embracement of certain strate- 
gies. Simultaneously, the study draws attention to the lack of consideration for vari- 
ous strategies in the adopted framework that could complement the existing ones, as 
well as the existence of questionable promotion techniques from the perspective of 
sufficient consumption, potentially casting doubt regarding the company's credibil- 
ity and authenticity in its sustainability approach (Ritch 2023). Even firms with a re- 
markable sustainability orientation or clearly positioned in the sustainability arena 
may adopt a green (Peattie/Charter 2012) or a sufficiency-oriented marketing ap- 
proach (Gossen et al. 2019) with the ultimate intention of fostering the consumption 
of their products by self-interest, not to mention falling into greenwashing (Ritch 
2023; Gossen et al. 2019) or anti-consumerist washing practices (Garcia-Ortega et 
al., 2023). 


5. Conclusions and implications 


Following an extensive examination, categorization and analysis of the posts pub- 
lished by the fashion retailer Houdini Sportswear on the Instagram social network 
over the course of an entire year, and in response to the research questions, it can 
be concluded that Houdini Sportswear maintains a distinct sustainability focus 
marked by a pronounced sufficiency-driven approach in its posts. This approach 
is primarily underpinned by the promotion of the convenience and enjoyment of 
consuming and using the garments through a more sufficient lifestyle. This strategy 
falls within the ambit of the third pillar of strategies and is notably complemented 
by the overall avoidance of aggressive marketing campaigns that fuel consumerism, 
although with some occasional discrepancies. 

From a theoretical perspective, this study contributes to the emerging literature 
that addresses the promotion of sufficient consumption through social media. It 
achieves this by applying Garcia-Ortega et al.’s (2023) framework of strategies in the 
context of social media communication and showing its relevance in exploring and 
assessing how fashion companies can utilize these platforms to promote sufficient 
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consumption oftheir products, thereby influencing consumer motivations and be- 
haviors. In this sense, this research extends the study by Gossen and Kropfeld (2022) 
by providing fresh empirical evidence based on a comprehensive and sector-focused 
framework on how sufficiency-oriented fashion companies can leverage social me- 
dia and improve their communication in such endeavors. 

In terms of managerial and practical implications, this study aims to raise 
awareness among management ofthe concept of sufficient consumption and serves 
as a benchmark for how a fashion company can promote sufficient consumption 
of their products through social media platforms by combining strategies from the 
three pillars or dimensions of the adopted framework. It also identifies aspects that 
may be addressed to enhance the effectiveness of these efforts, including a broader 
and more prolific adoption of strategies in their communication. Additionally, the 
study highlights the potential rebound effects of certain strategies and emphasizes 
the importance for companies to avoid contradictory messages in their communi- 
cation and promotion which may bring doubts about potential anti-consumerist 
washing practices and affect their credibility. Furthermore, Houdini Sportswear 
serves as a prime example of how a commitment to sufficient consumption and the 
application of demarketing strategies do not hinder business growth. 

Moreover, this study also holds implications for consumers and governmental 
bodies, both of which are key stakeholders alongside businesses on the path to a 
more sustainable economic and societal model. It contributes to raising consumer 
and societal awareness and provides criteria for assessing companies' sufficiency 
approaches and communication strategies. Additionally, it offers insights to insti- 
tutions in shaping criteria and setting boundaries for corporate marketing policies. 

Finally, this research has inherent limitations due to its single-case design and 
reliance solely on Instagram posts as the primary data source. Future investigations 
can build upon this work by incorporating other companies with similar or distinct 
sustainability orientations, thus allowing for comparative analysis. Furthermore, 
findings suggest a need for exploration into the true motives and authenticity of 
sustainable fashion marketing (Ritch 2023). This could be realized by conducting 
interviews with social media management teams or by assessing other marketing 
channels (Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). Additionally, extending the temporal scope of re- 
search (Niessen et al. 2023) can enable the analysis of how these strategies evolve 
over time, providing insights into historical and potential trends and the future tra- 
jectory of this field. 
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Towards Sustainable Fashion 
Exploring Sufficiency-Oriented Business Models 
in French Fashion SMEs 


Maëlle Soulis and Oksana Mont 


Abstract This study analyses seven sufficiency-oriented SMEs in the French fashion sector, cat- 
egorizing their strategies into efficiency, shift and sufficiency. Itreveals the tension in balancing 
sustainability with financial viability, highlighting the systemic challenges posed by consumer 
preference for fast fashion. 


1. Introduction 


The fashion sector is a significant contributor to global environmental issues, re- 
sponsible for roughly 10 per cent of global carbon emissions (Vesterinen/Syrjälä 
2022: 1). It is the world's second-largest polluting industry, surpassed only by the 
oil sector (Pal 2017). The root of the problem lies in the fast fashion paradigm, 
which relies on short production and consumption cycles, low production costs, 
fleeting trends and inexpensive but low-quality materials. Fast fashion promotes 
a throwaway culture, exacerbating waste generation and escalating consumption 
levels (Diddi et al. 2019). In contrast, an emerging “slow fashion" movement chal- 
lenges this unsustainable status quo, with sufficiency as its cornerstone principle 
(Fletcher/Grose 2012). 

Research on the role of businesses in transitioning towards sufficiency-oriented 
business models, particularly in the fashion industry, remains nascent (Freuden- 
reich/Schaltegger 2020). A limited number of studies have explored how fashion 
companies implement sufficiency in their business operations, such as Freudenre- 
ich and Schaltegger (2020), Garcia-Ortega et al. (2023) and Schauman et al. (2023). 
However, it remains ambiguous which of the strategies fashion companies employ 
are genuinely aligned with efficiency, shift or sufficiency approaches, as defined by 
Akenji et al. (2021). 

Then, there is a noticeable gap in research concerning the financial ramifications 
of adopting sufficiency strategies in the fashion industry (Fletcher 2010; Gossen/ 
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Kropfeld 2022). The prevailing economic system prioritizes strategies that maxi- 
mize sales and profits, contrasting with the sufficiency model that seeks to curb 
consumption. This raises the question of whether businesses can realistically adopt 
a strategy that reduces consumption and at the same time is financially viable. 

This chapter explores these research gaps by focusing on sufficiency-aspiring 
French small and medium-sized fashion businesses. Through interviews with seven 
companies that have already adopted some sufficiency-oriented strategies in their 
business models and an analysis of their online presence and company documenta- 
tion, this chapter offers insights into how businesses can contribute to a sustainable 
society through sufficiency-oriented business models. 


2. Literature review 
2.1 From efficiency and shift to sufficiency in business strategies 


The literature on sufficiency has a long pedigree (e.g., Princen 2003). Some scholars 
define it as changes in consumption patterns and a reduction in overall consumption 
levels (Sandberg 2021), while others suggest that sufficiency is about reducing abso- 
lute levels of consumption (Mont et al. 2022; Niessen/Bocken 2021). In consumption 
studies, sufficiency is defined as a self-imposed restriction on consumption (Figge 
et al. 2014). The role of business is seen as that of actively creating opportunities 
for consumers to reduce their consumption (Freudenreich/Schaltegger 2020). Yet, 
there is a degree of uncertainty concerning which strategies lead to an outright re- 
duction in consumption volumes and which might indirectly influence consump- 
tion volumes by altering consumption patterns (Freudenreich/Schaltegger 2020). 

Recent literature on sufficiency in the business context tends to amalgamate var- 
ious business strategies — such as those focused on efficiency, shift and sufficiency 
(Akenji et al. 2021: 18-19) - under the broad umbrella of sufficiency. This approach 
risks diverting attention from the task of directly reducing overall consumption lev- 
els. It also complicates understanding of whether sufficiency-oriented initiatives 
are gaining traction in businesses and how sufficiency is being operationalized in 
practice. 

For example, a recent study by Bocken et al. (2022) introduced the concept of a 
“sufficiency-based circular economy” and scrutinized one hundred and fifty compa- 
nies using this lens. Twenty-two of these companies explicitly questioned the need 
to consume, and thirteen included sufficiency in their mission statements. A mere 
eight companies took steps to moderate sales by actively discouraging purchases or 
avoiding reduced pricing. The remaining companies had adopted well-established 
strategies. These included improvements in product design, which falls under effi- 
ciency strategies; and, to some extent, the use of circular and sharing business mod- 
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els as well as product-service systems, representing shift strategies. These strategies 
can potentially reduce consumption levels, but indirectly (Figge et al. 2014). This ob- 
servation prompts questions regarding the level of ambition of these companies to 
directly engage in reducing overall consumption levels. 

In a similar study, Garcia-Ortega et al. (2023) studied ten fast-fashion compa- 
nies. The most commonly implemented strategies included efficiency-oriented and 
shift approaches such as offering take-back and resale services for discarded prod- 
ucts, designing durable products and providing consumers with information about 
product durability, usage, care and environmental impact (see Table 1). These strate- 
gies were summarized as focusing on services, product design and communication 
about products. Meanwhile, strategies aimed at moderating consumption volumes 
or reducing the business models' dependence on selling new items were scarcely uti- 
lized. 

Beyeler and Jaeger-Erben (2022) analyzed fourteen companies, focusing on 
dimensions of sufficiency in business practices; nine of these companies were 
from the fashion industry. Utilizing the framework by Schneidewind and Palzkill- 
Vorbeck (2011) the authors identified 19 business strategies classified into four 
categories: decluttering (less), decelerating (slower), disentangling (more local), 
and decommercialization (less market). The decluttering category encompassed 
strategies that targeted consumption levels more directly, including marketing 
aimed at reducing consumption, moderate sales and demand reduction services 
(sufficiency-oriented strategies). However, product service systems and sharing - 
i.e. shift strategies — were also included in this category. The remaining strategies 
were extending product life and shifting to reuse and repair (also shift strategies), 
focusing on local services and supply chains and encouraging prosumerism. 

From the perspective of sustainability transformation, integrating efficiency-, 
shift- and sufficiency-oriented strategies offers the most promising pathway to- 
wards sustainability, as supported by various studies (Vita et al. 2019; Freudenreich/ 
Schaltegger 2020; Akenji et al. 2021); companies should ideally engage in all three 
categories, as indicated by the abovementioned studies. Yet, it would be beneficial 
for scholarly inquiry to have a clear differentiation between these categories, rather 
than amalgamating them, when examining business models. We therefore advocate 
for a nuanced differentiation between sufficiency-oriented strategies, which target 
absolute reductions in consumption volumes by both consumers and businesses; 
shift-oriented strategies, which redirect consumption towards less environmen- 
tally impactful products and services through alternative business models; and 
efficiency-oriented strategies, which enhance the efficiency of products, services 
and operations, thereby potentially influencing consumption volumes indirectly 
through altered consumption patterns. Sufficiency-oriented strategies are gener- 
ally categorized as strong sustainable consumption (Lorek/Fuchs 2019), whereas 
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shift- and efficiency-oriented strategies are often classified as weak sustainable 
consumption (Dalhammar et al. 2022: 20). 

Employing this differentiation shows that the companies investigated in pre- 
vious research predominantly use shift- and efficiency-oriented strategies. Taking 
into account the rebound effects often associated with these approaches (Figge et al. 
2014; Vita et al. 2019), as well as the broader criticism levelled against weak sustain- 
able consumption strategies (Lorek/Fuchs 2019), it becomes evident that a transi- 
tion is needed, both in practice and in research, from the current focus on shift- and 
efficiency-oriented strategies to a more profound adoption of sufficiency-oriented 
strategies (Figure 1). 


Figure 1: Proliferation of efficiency, shift and sufficiency strategies in companies: the current vs. the 


desired state. 
STRONG STRONG WEAK 
SUSTAINABLE SUSTAINABLE SUSTAINABLE 
CONSUMPTION CONSUMPTION CONSUMPTION 


The extent of business 
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STRATEGIES 


SHIFT STRATEGIES STRATEGIES SHIFT 
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In the following section, we consolidate the numerous strategies employed by 
fashion companies aspiring towards sufficiency, as discussed in the academic lit- 
erature. These strategies are then categorized according to the typology shown in 
Table 1. 


2.2 Diversity of business strategies for efficiency, shift and sufficiency 


In fashion, designing for sufficiency entails opting for environmentally preferable 
materials in production and high-quality materials that prolong the garment’s 
lifespan; decelerate the production, use and disposal of garments; and reduce the 
need for producing new products over time (Fletcher/Grose 2012). Reducing the 
complexity of clothing designs and purposefully reducing the types of materials 
used helps produce clothes that are easier to reuse, repair and recycle. Designing for 
longevity offers an alternative to producing fast-fashion clothes. To achieve lasting 
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appeal, sufficiency-driven fashion brands seek to create clothing with timeless 
designs (Bocken/Short 2016; Sandberg 2022). Examples include classic, simple and 
seasonless garments that do not follow fashion trends, do not carry a brand logo 
and/or can be adapted to various settings with accessories or by combining them 
with other garments. Thus, the timelessness of pieces goes beyond their physical 
attributes to encompass high-quality design and a long-lasting style that can be 
worn regardless of fashion trends or seasons. 

Designing for extended product use further requires a shift in consumer be- 
havior from acquiring garments to actively using them, which Fletcher refers to as 
moving from “owner-ship” to *user-ship" (2014: 235). Indeed, improving the physical 
durability of garments can only be effective if users make use of the functionality 
offered by durable products. This calls for changes in consumption patterns that can 
beaccomplished by developing an emotional connection between the consumer and 
the product. Sufficiency-oriented clothing brands use various strategies to nurture 
emotional durability, such as customization, personalization and involvement of 
customers in the design and production process (Niessen/Bocken 2021). Another 
sufficiency strategy is adding services to support extended use, such as repair, 
upgrade or upcycling services, or teaching customers how to perform these prac- 
tices through online DIY courses (Freudenreich/Schaltegger 2020; Gossen/Heinrich 
2021). 

Collaborative value creation is essential for practicing sustainability strate- 
gies and is pursued through open-ended design processes, experimentation, trial 
and error, and pre-ordering (Kozlowski et al. 2016). The relationship between 
sufficiency-oriented companies and customers extends beyond a single sales trans- 
action, involving multiple interactions over the lifetime ofthe garments throughout 
the acquisition, use and post-use phases. By involving consumers in the design 
process, companies are able to produce clothes that closely match their needs, 
increasing the value of the garments to the users. This approach also supports con- 
scious purchase decisions by encouraging consumers to reflect on the necessity of 
buying a particular product. Additionally, it enables companies to limit production 
to the number of ordered pieces, which minimizes waste (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 
2022). 

Sufficiency-oriented strategies often include marketing and communication 
efforts that actively discourage overconsumption (Gossen et al. 2019). More spe- 
cific tactics might involve moderating sales and promotions by abstaining from 
consumer marketing campaigns or sales incentives like discounts, eliminating 
seasonal and limited fashion collections and operating without advertisements 
(Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). Companies aspiring to sufficiency often utilize social 
media to directly engage with consumers, solicit feedback, provide information 
about their operations and products and educate consumers about the environ- 
mental consequences of their consumption (Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). 
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Table 1 demonstrates a detailed and classified account of strategies that fashion 
companies may employ to increase the efficiency of their products and operations, 
shift to alternative product categories and business models, and develop business 
models oriented towards sufficiency, as reported in the literature. 


2.5 Rethinking purpose, profit and growth 


Sufficiency-oriented businesses usually have a nuanced approach to profitability 
that diverges from the traditional focus on profit maximization. According to 
Wiefek and Heinitz (2018: 311), these businesses do not aim to maximize profits 
at any cost. Instead, they seek to achieve a level of profitability that allows them 
to cover operational expenses and pay salaries. This perspective aligns with Mill- 
stone's (2017: 174) distinction between profit seeking and profit maximization. 
While the latter prioritizes financial gains at the expense of environmental and 
social considerations, profit seeking aims for a balanced approach that mitigates 
the externalization of costs to stakeholders, including the environment and society. 

Sustainable business models, including sufficiency-oriented businesses, aim to 
reduce negative environmental and social impacts while maintaining economic vi- 
ability. These businesses focus on financial stability to sustain operations and ful- 
fil broader social and environmental objectives (Bocken/Niessen/Short 2022). This 
approach is supported by research that examines profitability through the lens of 
financial viability rather than profit maximization (Katz/Page 2012). 

In the fashion industry, sufficiency-oriented companies often adopt strategies 
that may appear counterintuitive in a market driven by high sales growth and market 
share (Bocken/Short 2016; Gossen/Heinrich 2021). To offset reduced production vol- 
umes, these companies employ premium pricing strategies (Gossen et al. 2019) that 
enable the producer to cover the total cost of making a product, including quality 
materials, durability, repair support, stakeholder well-being, and responsible sup- 
ply chain and stakeholder practices. 

The growth strategies of sufficiency-oriented businesses vary. Some aim for 
moderate or organic growth to maintain their values (Gebauer 2018), while others 
actively seek growth to expand their philosophy and market share of sustainable 
products and companies (Gossen/Heinrich 2021). These businesses often support 
ecosystem growth, which involves sharing knowledge and ideas within a commu- 
nity oflike-minded companies and practitioners. This commitment often manifests 
through a focus on local embeddedness, fostering proximity and meaningful rela- 
tionships with suppliers, consumers and other stakeholders (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 
2022). 

However, operating within a growth-oriented economy presents challenges, 
especially when public companies seek to deliver financial benefits for their share- 
holders above all other actors (Millstone 2017). In contrast, businesses aspiring to 
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sustainability consider the benefits and costs to all stakeholders, including em- 
ployees, customers, the environment and society (Reichel 2018). To maintain their 
independence and values, many sufficiency-oriented companies opt for limited 
liability or family-owned structures (Bocken et al. 2022). They also prefer mis- 
sion-driven investors such as foundations, crowdfunding or personal investments 
(Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). 

When these companies generate a profit, they strategically reinvest the funds to 
foster future development, improve internal business practices and cultivate long- 
term, high-quality relationships with their suppliers (Gebauer 2018). Additionally, 
they extend their support to other initiatives aligned with sufficiency-oriented 
goals, such as social movements and non-governmental organizations (Khmara/ 
Kronenberg 2018). A subset of these sufficiency-oriented businesses choose to 
organize themselves as benefit corporations, thereby legally obligating themselves 
to pursue public benefits for a diverse range of stakeholders, in addition to fulfilling 
their duty to generate profits for shareholders (Hiller 2013). 


3. Method 


This study used qualitative research methods to conduct a multi-case investigation. 
The following set of criteria framed the sampling of the case companies: 


e Sufficiency orientation: companies that publicly identify themselves with a suf- 
ficiency-oriented purpose and combine several sufficiency-oriented strategies. 

e Business size: micro, small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). 

« Fashion sector: B2C companies in the fashion industry. 

e French region and language: companies located in France, with primary and sec- 
ondary data available in French. 


The sampling process resulted in the selection of seven companies. As a primary 
data source, seven semi-structured interviews were conducted between February 
and April 2023 with company representatives. The interview guide followed a list of 
questions about products, services and operations, business models, communica- 
tion and marketing, and growth and profit. For every interview, questions and fol- 
low-up discussions were adapted to the specificities of each company. In a second 
phase, data triangulation was performed using secondary data collected from the 
companies' websites, blogs and Instagram accounts. 

The data analysis was structured around four key categories: products, services, 
business models and communication and marketing, which offer insights about 
how sufficiency-oriented business models are being operationalized by the case 
companies (section 4). The categories of efficiency-, shift- and sufficiency-oriented 
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fashion business strategies presented in Table ı were used to classify strategies em- 
ployed bythe case companies (see Table 3). The interview material was also analyzed 
regarding the case companies’ strategies and attitudes towards profits and growth 
(section 5). 


Table 2: List of sufficiency-oriented companies 


Company Description Interviewee’s position Collected secondary 
in the organization data 
Company A Size: 48 employees Finance manager Website (#1 
Founding year: 2016 Blog posts (#4) 
Instagram posts (#2) 
Company B Size: 3 employees Director Website (#1 
Founding year: 2013 Blog posts (#8) 
Company C Size: 2 employees Co-founder Website (#1 
Founding year: 2013 Instagram posts (#2) 
Company D Size: 3 employees Co-founder Website (#1 
Founding year: 2019 Blog posts (#4) 
Company E Size: 4 employees Co-founder Website (#1 
Founding year: 2021 Blog posts (#5) 
Company F Size:1 employee Director Website (#1 
Founding year: 2020 Blog posts (#2) 
Company G Size: 2 employees Co-founder Website (#1 
Founding year: 2019 Blog posts (#7) 


4. How do French fashion SMEs work with sufficiency? 


This section presents the various ways in which the seven French SMEs operational- 
ize the concept of sufficiency. 


4.1 Products 


The studied companies have divergent interpretations of what constitutes sustain- 
ability and sufficiency. Thus, they employ diverse clothing design strategies for pro- 
ducing durable and timeless products. The first group of companies we interviewed 
aligns closely with existing literature (Gossen/Heinrich 2021), offering classic, sea- 
sonless and neutral garments. These companies aim to create clothes that outlast 
seasonal fashion trends, encouraging consumers to use them for extended periods 
of time. 
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The second group takes a slightly different approach. They offer garments that 
are sufficiently originalto attract customers but are designed with a level of modera- 
tion to ensure they do not become obsolete or go out of fashion quickly. This strategy 
aims to strike a balance between originality and longevity. 

The third group of interviewed companies defines their offerings as timeless 
products based on authenticity. According to these companies, consumers' emo- 
tional connection with authentic garments encourages extended use. This perspec- 
tive resonates with Chapman's (2009) theory on “emotionally durable design", which 
posits that emotional attachment to a product can extend its lifespan. 

Across all these case companies, we observed a common thread: the integration 
of timelessness of design and durability of materials. This aligns with the litera- 
ture on a “decelerating” approach to fashion (Freudenreich/Schaltegger 2020). These 
companies opt for robust materials that not only withstand wear and tear but also 
complement their design philosophies, enabling the garments to last longer in terms 
of both style and substance. 


4.2 Services and operations 


All companies adhere to the principle of producing less, aligning with their broader 
sustainable fashion goals. As one company representative said: ^We have a sustain- 
able fashion objective, which means producing less, rather than just making clothes 
out of organic or recycled cotton" (Company E). And they added, “Selling tons of 
clothes, even if produced sustainably, is nonsense". These statements encapsulate 
the essence ofthe sufficiency approach, advocating for a change in both the quantity 
and the manner of production, as described by Fuchs and Lorek (2005). Regarding 
actual production volumes, these companies assume what could be termed a stew- 
ardship role, as Bocken et al. (2014) suggest. They continuously engage with various 
stakeholders, including customers, suppliers and workers, to ensure their well-be- 
ing. This engagement extends to the broader public whenever the financial situation 
permits. 

Some of the case companies have implemented a co-creation strategy through 
pre-order and tailoring activities, where customers’ contributions are pivotal in the 
design and manufacturing of clothing. For these companies, co-creation enhances 
the longevity of garments by ensuring they closely align with customers' expecta- 
tions, thereby maximizing the likelihood that the clothes will be valued and worn for 
extended periods. These companies engage in co-creation by actively collaborating 
with customers throughout the design process and consistently gathering and in- 
corporating feedback for improvement. One company, in particular, emphasizes the 
inclusion of women of various sizes and involves their customers in photoshoots as 
an integral part of their customization practices. While some strategies, like co-cre- 
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ation and pre-ordering, are well-documented in the literature (Fletcher 2014), oth- 
ers, such as customer model imagery, are less explored. 

Furthermore, our interviewees emphasized the personal nature of the rela- 
tionships that the companies establish with their customers, a sentiment that 
aligns with findings from Beyeler and Jaeger-Erben (2022) and Elf et al. (2022). This 
personal connection is especially pronounced in companies with smaller customer 
bases, where establishing such relationships is more feasible. These strategies culti- 
vate a "learning relationship" with customers, facilitating continuous improvement 
(Spangenberg 2018). 

Six ofthe case companies opt for distribution through retailers or pop-up stores 
as their primary distribution channels, with only one operating a physical store. 
The pop-up stores provide customers the opportunity to purchase existing items 
while also trying on prototypes for potential pre-orders. In this way, the companies 
seek to attract new customers who may be unfamiliar with the on-demand business 
model. Additionally, these pop-up stores serve as venues for selling second-hand 
items, hosting guest speakers and organizing workshops and events that foster a 
community of companies with similar values, as reported in Beyeler and Jaeger-Er- 
ben (2022). 

Digital platforms are indispensable for all seven companies. Their websites serve 
not merely as online stores but also as platforms that provide extensive information 
on the company's history, mission, values, production processes and supplier net- 
works. The companies utilize their blogs to establish their presence within a broader 
business network with similar sufficiency-oriented values. Their websites often fea- 
ture repair guides and care instructions. Social media platforms like Facebook and 
Instagram are used to disseminate information, educate customers and gather cus- 
tomer feedback. These digital channels align well with strategies for raising aware- 
ness and consumer education, as discussed by Gossen and Kropfeld (2022). 

All companies place great importance on supplier relationships. They maintain 
a manageable number of suppliers, all based in Europe. Most companies provide 
detailed information about their suppliers on their websites, including their names, 
functions, locations, contact persons, areas of expertise, initial collaboration dates 
and any certifications they may hold. One company described its suppliers as *more 
than manufacturers, but true partners" (Company C), emphasizing the years it took 
to find partners who share similar values, such as prioritizing quality over quantity. 
This concurs well with findings from previous research (Bocken et al. 2022). 


4.3 Business models 


The case companies predominantly offer clothing at mid-range and premium price 
points, which they and their customers deem justifiable for society and the environ- 
ment. This aligns with existing literature on sufficiency-oriented business models 
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(Bocken et al. 2014; Gossen et al. 2019), where a premium pricing strategy is often 
employed. Unlike fast-fashion companies, which rely on high volumes and rapid 
turnovers, these companies maintain modest sales volumes and inventory levels. 
Through the use of pre-ordering strategies, several companies mitigate costs by 
avoiding producing items that are difficult to sell. Additionally, local design and 
manufacturing practices reduce costs by shortening supply chains and eliminating 
the need for distant intermediaries. However, it is worth noting that labor costs in 
local and Western European contexts are significantly higher than global produc- 
tion centers known for cheap labor and lower environmental and ethical standards 
(European Parliament 2020). 

Operating primarily as e-commerce entities, the case companies derive most of 
their revenue from online sales and the rest from pop-up stores and traditional re- 
tail channels. Two distinct sales categories are in-stock sales from existing inventory 
and pre-order sales for items not immediately available. Unsold garments are col- 
lected from these outlets and are sold in subsequent seasons, a practice facilitated 
by the companies' focus on producing seasonless, trend-independent items. 

Another way the companies generate profit is by offering freelifetime alterations 
and repairs on their products, services that are accessible in major French cities. One 
company has developed a take-back system, incorporating a deposit fee into the cost 
of its products. This enables customers to return garments they no longer use and 
receive a partial refund. The returned items are either integrated into a second-hand 
collection or recycled if their condition is beyond repair. Another company provides 
a personalized tailoring service alongside its ready-to-wear range. The companies 
that offer garment repair and tailoring often consider factors like proximity and cost 
to facilitate ease of repair (Millstone 2017). Additionally, one company is developing 
a business consultancy service, which will include customer guidance on repair ser- 
vices and a guide listing recommended brands for wardrobe upgrades. 

According to the interviewed companies, their average profit margin ranges be- 
tween 2.5 per cent and 4 per cent, falling below the conventional retail market mar- 
gin of 6 to 11 per cent (McKinsey & Company 2023: 118). Traditional fashion retail- 
ers often start with higher margins that diminish as they discount unsold items. 
Sufficiency-oriented companies, however, set realistic and fair margins upfront and 
plan for the retrieval of unsold items at seasor's end. While achieving profitability 
remains a challenge in a market dominated by inexpensive, linear products, these 
companies find their business models to be both meaningful and fair. Nevertheless, 
two of the case companies have yet to reach profitability but are nearing the break- 
even point. 

The companies in question are small in scale. They do not possess their own 
production facilities, machinery or equipment and thus rely on external suppliers 
for garment manufacturing. Given their limited resources, the founders often 
leverage their professional networks to source expertise, materials and services. 
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Regarding the initial capital for launching their businesses, all founders relied on 
personal funds, which were subsequently supplemented through crowdfunding, 
bankloans or fundraising efforts, as also mentioned by Bocken et al. (2022). Some of 
these companies also secured public subsidies, and two pursued grants specifically 
for research projects. These additional financial resources have been allocated to 
various activities, such as expanding the customer base, securing television and 
print media appearances, recapitalizing the business and strengthening equity. 


4.4 Communication and marketing 


While all companies strive to harmonise fashion with sufficiency, some opt not to ex- 
plicitly employ the term “sufficiency”, focusing instead on aesthetics and the joy and 
pleasure of garment selection. One company articulated sufficiency as "living well 
and ensuring that we utilize 100% of our wardrobe" with clothes that “bring us joy" 
(Company D). Conversely, others are direct about their philosophy on sufficiency, 
highlighting the relationship between well-being and quality through elegant, com- 
fortable garments that instil confidence. 

To align with a sufficiency-oriented approach, most companies cater to an envi- 
ronmentally and ethically conscious customer base who aspire to meaningful and 
healthy lifestyles. These customers view their clothing choices as an extension of 
their commitment to sustainability. One company explicitly targets professionals 
who frequently wear suits, possess significant purchasing power and are dedicated 
to “doing things right" (Company E). This customer group tends not to make impul- 
sive purchases, aligning well with the company's pre-order business model. 

The role of advertising and marketing is both crucial and contentious among 
the interviewed companies. One company admitted to engaging in *extremely lit- 
tle marketing" and avoiding advertising altogether (Company B). Other companies 
use digital advertising platforms like Google, Facebook and Instagram. Budget con- 
straints led one company to focus solely on search engine optimization, while others 
allocate a specific budget for marketing activities, with search engine advertising 
taking up a significant portion. Two companies are exploring alternative avenues 
for visibility that better align with their sufficiency-oriented ethos: “We don't want 
to sacrifice our business model and our values on the altar of [customer] acquisi- 
tior" (Company A). These companies cite referral programmes and word-of-mouth 
as better methods of gaining visibility. In line with existing literature, the companies 
adopt conscious sales and marketing strategies (Bocken/Short 2016) and engage in 
green demarketing by encouraging consumers to reduce their overall clothing con- 
sumption (Armstrong Soule/Reich 2015). They unanimously reject traditional dis- 
count-driven sales tactics, such as Black Friday and seasonal or limited collections. 

Crucially, the case companies focus on fostering long-term customer relation- 
ships, as their business depends on customer loyalty and retention. Acquiring 
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new customers through limited advertising proves to be a challenging task. Trans- 
parency is a cornerstone value and a strategic approach for these companies in 
nurturing enduring customer relationships. All companies, with one exception, 
adhere to complete transparency, detailing the materials used in their garments, 
their origins, certifications, environmental benefits and supplier information on 
their websites. Such transparency elicits positive feedback from their customer 
base. 

According to the companies, the primary hurdle to implementing sufficiency- 
oriented business models is not the cost of their products but rather the challenge 
of raising awareness and altering consumer behavior. This aligns with the academic 
literature on sufficiency-oriented business models (Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). Some 
also contend that the core problem does not lie with financially constrained individ- 
uals who resort to fast fashion; instead, "it is the wealthiest parts ofthe population 
that pollute the most" (Company E). The real challenge lies in influencing those who 
have the financial capacity to make sustainable choices but who continue to opt for 
fast fashion. As one interviewee noted, “not everybody has the means to buy a shirt 
for €150 or €200", but the focus should be on customers who spend similar amounts 
on“poor-quality products" (Company D). Consumer education should aim to engage 
those who have the resources to effect change. Nevertheless, for many companies, 
*the ambition has always been to replace the [current] industry and consumption 
with a cleaner industry accessible to everyone" (Company A) and not merely to cater 
to the highest stratum of society. 

Table 3 summarizes sufficiency-oriented business strategies in French fashion 
SMEs based on the information collected from interviews and secondary sources. 
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5. How do French fashion SMEs reconcile sufficiency with profits 
and growth? 


Inline with existing literature, all companies maintain a critical stance towards the 
conventional economic growth model, offering alternative perspectives and prac- 
tices. Company B adopts a non-growth strategy, limiting its annual turnover and 
the number of garments it produces and sells. This company contends that growth is 
nota natural occurrence but is intentionally pursued, often under external pressures 
that come at the expense of employees, suppliers, materials and environmental re- 
sources. Company A, which has seen significant growth since its inception, contin- 
ually questions the implications of this growth, asking, "What do we do with this 
growth? Where does it take us?". This ongoing dialogue is crucial for the company as 
it seeks to uphold its original business model and values. 

The remaining companies employ a blend of organic and external growth strate- 
gies for survival, although their desired levels of growth vary. Company F aims to 
boost its sales to ensure economic viability. Still, it has no aspirations to become a 
large enterprise, stating that “being sustainable is incompatible with being a huge 
company." Other companies are considering external investments and expansion, 
contingent on a certain level of customer interest and the emergence of potential 
partners and collaborative opportunities. However, they intend to grow in a man- 
ner that aligns with their values and philosophy of balanced growth. For instance, 
one company plans to redistribute its profits to causes that resonate with its ethos. 
Another asserts, “We have no excessive ambitions" and believes in balancing what 
they give and receive (Company G). Thus, although most companies do not consider 
abandoning material growth entirely (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022), they also recog- 
nize that moderate or organic growth is often inadequate for ensuring long-term 
financial sustainability. Consequently, they may turn to external growth strategies 
to secure their continued existence, as noted by Wiefek and Heinitz (2018). External 
growth can further their goal of expanding their market presence, thereby increas- 
ing the influence of sufficiency-oriented companies overall, as Gossen and Heinrich 
(2021) have noted. 

Indeed, all the companies are united by a philosophy that focuses on the growth 
of sustainable fashion overall. The aim is to make sustainable options increasingly 
accessible to consumers while transforming an industry currently under the influ- 
ence of fast fashion. In this landscape, sufficiency-oriented companies do not per- 
ceive each other as direct competitors. Instead, they see themselves as part ofa net- 
work, commending each other as catalysts for sustainable consumption and occa- 
sionally collaborating. In an industry where sustainable fashion brands still repre- 
senta niche, these companies are committed to encouraging emerging fashion busi- 
nesses to adopt sufficiency-oriented models. As articulated by one company, "there 
is room for all small brands on the market”, and given that “our collective strength 
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will always be dwarfed by the large fast fashion companies, the more of us there are 
striving to do things differently, the better" (Company D). These companies highly 
value knowledge sharing and are amenable to the idea of their business models be- 
ing replicated by others, especially if it expands the reach of sustainable and suffi- 
ciency-oriented fashion. 


6. Conclusions 


Given the fashion industry's critical role in driving unsustainable consumption, 
there is a need to explore alternative business models prioritizing sustainability 
and sufficiency. The prevailing fast-fashion model perpetuates a throwaway culture, 
exacerbating environmental impacts. In contrast, emerging sufficiency-oriented 
fashion companies offer a compelling counter-narrative to this unsustainable 
model. This study sought to delve into the strategies employed by these companies 
and to differentiate them from other prevalent approaches, such as efficiency and 
shift (Akenji et al. 2021). Our findings are the following: 


* In the category of efficiency, companies design customized and personalized 
products. They all avoid selling environmentally detrimental and low-quality 
garments. Their communication strategies predominantly focus on informing 
consumers about their products’ ecological impact, proper use and mainte- 
nance. 

e Inthe shift category, every company is committed to producing durable, season- 
less and easy-to-maintain garments. While there are varied approaches to offer- 
ing services like mending and refitting, none of the companies provides renting, 
leasing or sharing. Only one company uses a circular business model. Commu- 
nication strategies in this category seek to inform consumers about the longevity 
and maintenance of the products. 

e Finally, in the sufficiency category, all companies are united in their emphasis 
on slow fashion, focusing on customization, fit and durability. They also share 
a commitment to local production and short supply chains. Premium pricing 
and long-term customer engagement are the norm in their business models. 
Communication efforts are geared towards challenging the status quo of mass- 
produced fashion, moderating sales and promotions and fostering the benefits 
of product longevity. 


The studied French fashion SMEs adopt a nuanced approach to profitability and 
growth. They do not aim for unchecked expansion or profit maximization. Instead, 
they focus on achieving profitability that sustains their operations and allows them 
to fulfil their broader social and environmental objectives. These companies often 
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employ a combination of organic and external growth strategies and seek to always 
adhere to their core values. In contrast to most traditional companies, they do not 
view each other as competitors but as part ofa collaborative network. They are open 
to the idea of their business models being replicated by others, particularly if it ex- 
pands the reach of sustainable and sufficiency-oriented fashion. Our empirical data 
aligns well with the existing literature, while adding nuanced insights. 

Future research should extend the investigation of sufficiency, shift and effi- 
ciency-oriented strategies in the fashion industry and potentially beyond. A particu- 
lar focus is needed on the mechanisms enabling a meaningful transition from shift- 
and efficiency-oriented strategies to implementing sufficiency-oriented strategies. 
Both existing classifications of business strategies in the literature and the frame- 
work presented in this chapter warrant further refinement. These should be care- 
fully tested through comparative case studies or large-scale quantitative analyses. 
While this study has initiated a discussion on the complex interplay between suf- 
ficiency and the traditional business goals of profit and growth, there is a need for 
additional research. Specifically, studies should examine the long-term financial vi- 
ability of adopting sufficiency-oriented strategies. In this context, successful case 
studies could serve as valuable blueprints, encouraging more companies to embark 
on the journey towards sufficiency-oriented business models. 
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The Paradox of Minimalism in the Field 
of Lifestyle Products 
Uncovering How the Minimalism Business Impedes Sufficiency 


Viola Muster and Marlene Münsch 


Abstract The commercialized manifestations of minimalism do not necessarily contribute to 
sufficiency-oriented consumption. Various minimalism business segments have emerged that 
are primarily based on selling dispensable, aesthetic lifestyle products. In this chapter, we an- 
alyze different business segments and discuss possible opportunities and risks for sufficiency- 
oriented consumption. 


1. Introduction 


Since Marie Kondo's bestseller “The life-changing magic of tidying up" (2014) and un- 
counted subsequent books, magazine articles and videos, minimalism is regarded 
as a so-called lifestyle trend (Muster et al. 2022). 

Minimalism and sufficiency-oriented consumption are related concepts. Both 
problematize overconsumption and the quantity of goods consumed. The concepts 
have a shared tradition in the voluntary simplicity movement (Elgin/Mitchell 1977; 
Etzioni 1999), which criticizes consumer society and advocates a fulfilling life with 
fewer consumption goods. Both sufficiency-oriented and minimalist consumption 
are facets of sustainable consumption (Elgin/Mitchell 1977; Gossen et al. 2019; Kang 
et al. 2021; Sandberg 2023). 

However, the media and social reception, as well as the implementation, ofthese 
concepts differ significantly. While sufficiency-oriented consumption remains pri- 
marily an academic and political concept and - if at all - a niche movement, mini- 
malism has become a commercially oriented, pop-cultural lifestyle trend emulated 
by people all over the world (Meissner 2019; Zavestoski/DeLaure 2022). 

This chapter adopts a critical perspective on the lifestyle minimalism concept 
as a business. The main hypothesis of our contribution is that the commercialized, 
pop-cultural manifestations of minimalism risk sustaining consumerism, i.e. the 
widespread propensity in Western societies to consume and keep consuming. In 
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turn, this support for consumerism could lead to minimalism offshoots not con- 
tributing to efforts of strong sustainable consumption and climate protection but 
rather harming them. We support our hypothesis by illustrating business segments 
that have only recently emerged through the minimalism trend and by enlightening 
sufficiency-inhibiting effects that minimalist principles can have on consumption 
behavior. 

The chapter is structured as follows. In the next section, we trace the develop- 
ment of minimalism into a commercial lifestyle trend. Building on that, the follow- 
ing section focuses on the business of minimalism. We present and analyze vari- 
ous business segments that, at their core, address two questions: *How to become 
a minimalist?" and *What does a minimalist need?" Then, we discuss the opportu- 
nities and risks of minimalism business and prominent minimalist consumption 
principles for sufficiency-oriented consumption. Finally, we draw a conclusion. 


2. The origins of lifestyle minimalism 


There are two relevant streams that are significant in capturing the contemporary, 
pop-cultural minimalism trend in consumption. First, minimalism emerged as a de- 
sign and art movement in the 1960s (VanEenoo 2011). At the heart of this movement 
was a new aesthetic of simplicity and plainness. Instead of exaggerated emotion 
and symbolism, it was now considered desirable to emphasize the essential (Wil- 
son/Bellezza 2022). Through advertising, fashion and design, this “aesthetic mini- 
malism" eventually found its way into consumer culture (Wilson/Bellezza 2022). 

Second, in the late 1970s, Elgin and Mitchell described a lifestyle in the United 
States they termed “outwardly simple and inwardly rich" (1977: 13). They character- 
ized voluntary simplicity as a frugal and contented way of living that stemmed from 
both ecological awareness and a strong interest in personal growth and psycholog- 
ical well-being (Elgin/Mitchell 1977). They extensively examined the market poten- 
tial of the voluntary simplicity movement and concluded: "Although the demand for 
some types of products will be damped by VS [voluntary simplicity], the outlook for 
others will benefit" (Elgin/Mitchell 1977:14). They listed numerous aspects of product 
categories and features that could interest people in the voluntary simplicity move- 
ment. Shama (1985) also builds on this concept and presents a *marketing guide" to 
effectively target the voluntary simplicity audience. 

In the subsequent decades, especially in the last 10 years, both movements con- 
verged into a new form of "lifestyle minimalism". Recent publications and popu- 
lar media on minimalism emphasize the individual and their psychological issues, 
such as stress and overload, and combine it with the aesthetics of simplicity (Lud- 
wigsen 2019; Meissner 2019; Sandlin/Wallin 2022; Wilson/Bellezza 2022; Zavestoski/ 
DeLaure 2022). 
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The increased popularity of lifestyle minimalism does not seem to be a coinci- 
dence. The minimalism trend can be attributed to consumerism reaching its peak 
over the past two decades due to digitalisation and globalisation. This culmination 
can be seen, for example, in the development of (ultra) fast fashion, which has con- 
tributed significantly to overcrowded closets. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
the minimalism trend is particularly evident in the fashion area (Vladimirova 2021). 
Moreover, an increasing number of people feel burdened by the multitude of belong- 
ings in their households (Ross et al. 2021; Roster/Ferrari 2023). Some authors argue 
that societal crises such as the global financial crisis in 2008 and the COVID-19 pan- 
demic further intensified a shift away from the taken-for-granted nature of con- 
sumerism (Khamis 2019; Sandlin/Wallin 2022). The increased popularity and dis- 
semination of minimalism in the past decade are also due to its transformation into 
marketable products, making the idea of simplicity catchier and consumable. This 
marketability and censurability of minimalism are closely linked to specific content- 
related features that characterize lifestyle minimalism. 


3. Key features of commercialized lifestyle minimalism 
$.1 Individualization 


As criticized by Khamis (2019) and Meissner (2019), minimalism - and related 
concepts such as decluttering - are concepts that are apolitical and individualistic 
in their orientation. Consumptior's impact on the environment and society plays 
a smaller role; instead, the focus is on a new consumer-oriented self-perception. 
Khamis states, “[d]e-cluttering - at least as popularized by Kondo - sees the re- 
moval of excess as less a commitment to social or environmental concerns than 
a testament to a new and improved consumer self" (2019: 524). This individual- 
oriented approach is accompanied by a focus on improving one's own life and well- 
being. While it is acknowledged that the modern consumer and work culture - i.e. 
systemic structures — contribute to stress, overload and dissatisfaction, the solution 
is primarily seen within the individual (and not in changing the system). 


3.2 Aesthetics 


The current understanding of minimalism has led to aesthetics becoming a central 
component of an entire lifestyle. In addition to reducing the existing belongings, 
lifestyle minimalism focuses on the deliberate selection of goods and their care- 
ful arrangement. Rooms, spaces and products should align with minimalist aes- 
thetics. As Wilson and Bellezza illustrate, “ninimalist spaces, collections, and items 
are usually composed of simple designs, clean lines, limited ornamentation, and 
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monochromatic colours" (2022: 800). The design thus focuses on essential elements 
and thereby tries to emphasize a sense of calm, order and functionality (Chou 2011). 
Achieving a minimalist home that meets aesthetic standards often requires addi- 
tional design and the acquisition of minimalist products. 


3.3 Symbolism 


For minimalists, the selection of products is not primarily based on their functional 
utility but on whether they are aesthetically pleasing and bring joy and happiness. 
The aim is to reflect on one's feelings towards belongings and their significance 
in one's life. Meissner writes, “[iln so doing, minimalist narratives perpetuate 
consumerism's tendency to revolve around individuals' self-expression, rather 
than questions of need and/or functionality" (2019: 197). This focus maintains and 
even intensifies the quasi-religious relationship with possessions (Meissner 2019; 
Sandlin/Wallin 2022). Especially because many people struggle to navigate the 
complexity and confusion of the world, minimalism offers a central compensatory, 
symbolic function — namely, the ability to organize at least one’s own home and 
life. Moreover, minimalism as a lifestyle tends to be a phenomenon among socioe- 
conomically affluent groups (Ramchandani/Coste-Maniere 2018). It demonstrates 
sophistication, taste and exclusivity and thus serves particularly well as a means to 
distinguish oneself from the mass consumption ofthe less educated or less affluent. 


4. Buy to have less: minimalism business segments 


Inthe following, we outline the most important areas in which the *business of min- 
imalism' can be observed from our perspective. 

The minimalism business must be clearly distinguished from sufficiency-ori- 
ented business models that embody a *new understanding of corporate value cre- 
ation” (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022: 6) and aim to achieve an absolute re- 
duction in resource consumption within their core business. Conversely, we under- 
stand the business of minimalism as a primarily profit-oriented, conventional busi- 
ness model that mainly markets (dispensable) lifestyle products or services. 

At its core, the business of minimalism is based on two questions: *How does 
one become a minimalist?" and “What does a minimalist need?". The answers to both 
questions are provided for different business segments (see Table 1) that we present 
in the following sections. 
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Table 1: Overview ofemerging minimalism business segments 


How to become a minimalist What a minimalist needs 


Books Vlogs Coaching Aesthetic products Accessories and tools 


4.1 How to become a minimalist 


In the following, we present books, vlogs and coaching as important business 
segments that aim to support the transition from a consumeristic to a minimalist 
lifestyle. 

All three business segments offer advice and recommendations on how to 
become a minimalist. The focus is always on decluttering as a central method for 
achieving a minimalist lifestyle. The assumption is that minimalist living can only 
begin once the home is decluttered and released from unnecessary stuff. One's 
own possessions are described as the cause of dissatisfaction and frustration. 
Therefore, the minimalism guidebooks and vlogs are full of recommendations on 
how to declutter. Sometimes, even specific quantities or percentages are given to 
illustrate how much can be sorted out. While the goal certainly is to acquire fewer 
new things, most minimalism guides anticipate that new acquisitions are probably 
inevitable. Accordingly, minimalists have come up with a rule of thumb to avoid 
filling up the house again. As the name of the “one-in-one-out-rule” implies, with 
every purchase, another good shall leave. Ideally, goods are being exchanged within 
the same product category. All three segments, especially vlogs, also function as es- 
sential marketing channels for products and services that a minimalist is supposed 
to need. 


Books 
In the past ten years, an overwhelming number of books on minimalism and the re- 
lated method of decluttering have been published (Meissner 2019; Ross et al. 2021; 
Sandlin/Wallin 2022; Zavestoski/DeLaure 2022). Both in the United States and in 
Europe, a separate genre has emerged. In an analysis of German exemplary guide- 
books on minimalism, we found central commonalities. The guidebooks are appli- 
cation-oriented, give step-by-step instructions for the path to minimalist practices 
and contain practical exercises to help identify important life goals or to question 
consumption practices. They all promise the prospect of more freedom, clarity and 
well-being. 

Data on the number of publications and sales figures are lacking. However, 
based on a Google books search, it can be assumed that, in Germany alone, several 
hundred books with the keyword minimalism in the title have been published in 
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recent years. In English-speaking countries, the number is probably higher. Books 
on minimalism are in high demand and can be found on recent bestseller lists such 
as Amazon Bestsellers (e.g., more than 10 books on minimalism among the top 50 
in the category “house & household" [Amazon 2023a]), and many books have been 
translated into various languages and distributed internationally. 

Especially prominent examples of international bestsellers are the books by 
Marie Kondo. Her four most successful books, including the most well-known 
book "The life-changing magic of tidying up", have sold over 11 million copies in 
more than 40 countries (Foden 2020). These books may provide helpful suggestions 
and guidance on how to achieve a minimalist lifestyle. Yet, it is evident that the 
demand for books has been successfully stimulated and satisfied solely due to the 
vast number of different publications available. 


Vlogs 

Numerous minimalism influencers on social media use vlogs to demonstrate how 
minimalism can work in practice and report how it has transformed their own lives. 
They provide tips and tricks for all areas of life. Followers get to see a minimalist 
dream world - beautiful people in aesthetically curated homes leading fulfilling 
minimalist lives. The vlogs function in a similar way to the guidebooks. Packaged in 
personal stories, the influencers give step-by-step instructions on how minimalism 
can be realized in various areas. Influencers are known to often earn money by 
advertising products and services. Although minimalism influencers talk about a 
life with fewer belongings and reduced consumption, their business models are 
also based on advertising that stimulates consumption. The promoted products 
are characterized by minimalist aesthetics, and their necessity is often justified as 
essential for a slowed-down, minimalist lifestyle. 

One example is the influencer MJ Gordon, who identifies herself as an influencer 
for minimalism, finance and health (MJ Gordon 2023). In her YouTube videos, she 
showcases her large, beautiful house and provides advice for a relaxed, stress-free, 
minimalist life. In the description of her videos, she includes links to her Amazon 
shop, where she sells various items such as supplements, natural cosmetics, pillows, 
planners, essential oils and light-blocking glasses (Amazon 2023b). In another ex- 
ample, influencer A to Zen Life shares her journey of decluttering and getting rid of 
debt to lead a happier, more liberated life. While she mentions second-hand prod- 
ucts in the description below her YouTube videos, there are also numerous links to 
new clothing items and decluttering accessories such as boxes, glass jars or hangers 
(A to Zen Life 2023). 


Coaching 
Some influencers also earn money with their own consulting services or cooperation 
with other coaches. So-called minimalism coaches offer workshops, online courses, 
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guidebooks, individualtraining or consulting and mentoring sessions. It is particu- 
larly noticeable that most coaches also offer their services digitally, which is certainly 
partly due to the aforementioned boom in the minimalism business during the pan- 
demic. The prices for coaching correspond to standard market fees for counselling 
and coaching. 

An important difference to other forms of coaching is that, to the best of our 
knowledge, there is currently no certified degree or training to qualify as a minimal- 
ism coach. Marie Kondo is an exception here. She not only offers her online tidying 
course for $39.99 on her website; she also offers training to become a certified Kon- 
Mari consultant. These courses do not only qualify participants to become a tidy- 
ing coach; as stated on the website: “Certified KonMari consultants dont just tidy 
homes, they change lives". According to Marie Kondo, there are already more than 
five hundred KonMari consultants worldwide (KonMari 2023). 

Other coaches usually offer short counselling sessions (a few hours/one day) as 
well as in-depth courses (several weeks). For example, coach Regina Wong offers a 
1-Day Mentoring Session for $100 on her website livewellwithless. This session in- 
cludes consultation via email, a one-on-one mentoring session, an action plan and 
one post-session check-in via email two weeks after completion. Additionally, cus- 
tomers can book a one-month session for $400 (Wong 2023). 

Furthermore, coaches often advertise additional support material such as plans 
and worksheets. The website simplehappyzen, for instance, offers monthly online 
programs and accompanying e-books. In a 20-week course with guided sessions, 
participants receive additional worksheets with instructions, audio files for replay- 
ing and weekly emails (Simplehappyzen 2021). 


4.2 What a minimalist needs 


Lifestyle minimalism does not only involve owning fewer of one's existing goods but 
also recommends owning the right, few goods. In addition, there are plenty of ac- 
cessories and tools designed to make minimalist life succeed. In the following, we 
present two categories: (i) aesthetic products and (ii) accessories and tools for a min- 
imalist lifestyle. 


Aesthetic products 

In recent years, products and styles in minimalist aesthetics have spread across al- 
most all consumption areas. Although, especially in the origins ofthe voluntary sim- 
plicity movement, high quality and exclusivity of goods was particularly important, 
many minimalist products in the mass market are meanwhile primarily focused on 
aesthetics. Lamps without shades, bicycles without gears and lights, plain unicolor 
tops or wardrobes with clear shapes and without ornaments are just some exam- 
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ples of minimalist aesthetics. Our observations found that minimalist aesthetics is 
particularly widespread in fashion and furniture. 

For example, a minimalist wardrobe does not seem to consist simply of fewer 
clothes. Quite the opposite, according to certain advertising statements, there are 
numerous recommendations for which pieces belong in a minimalist wardrobe, 
such as well-fitting jeans, a black dress, solid-colored tops, a black legging or a 
solid-colored blazer (Modern Minimalism 2023). The recommendations are so 
specific that the obvious suggestion for consumers is to start shopping for “capsule 
wardrobe" pieces. It is not surprising that major fast-fashion companies such as 
SHEIN or Primark offer capsule wardrobe outfits (Primark 2023; Shein 2023). 
Fashion magazines promote clothing for the seasonal capsule wardrobe (Vogue 
2023). 

Another area of a flourishing minimalist product palette is interior and es- 
pecially minimalist furniture design. Again, recommendations for creating a 
minimalist living room are often not so much focused on integrating existing 
pieces of furniture. Rather, specific types of pieces are suggested to create a min- 
imalist living room, such as angular furniture, a statement mirror or a linen 
sofa (BetterHomes&Gardens 2023). Further, several furniture companies have re- 
cently emerged that include minimalism as their unique selling point, such as The 
Minimalist (Ihe Minimalist 2023) and Minimalist (Minimalist 2023); but existing 
manufacturers — from IKEA to Westwing or Home24 - also use minimalism as an 
advertising slogan. 

Minimalist aesthetics imply owning few but carefully selected goods. The gov- 
erning principle for selection is the distinction between things that give pleasure 
and things that do not: The focus is on the emotional relationship to individual ob- 
jects in the present. The goal is to create spaces that are aesthetically pleasing. A few 
objects, carefully chosen and arranged, are supposed to promise clarity and peace. 


Accessories and tools 

As shown above, lifestyle minimalism emphasizes fostering well-being by reducing 
possessions, linking minimalism to mindfulness and wellness. We find that sev- 
eral accessories have emerged that are intended as complements to the minimalist 
lifestyle with a deeper connection with oneself. Examples include a minimalist med- 
itation cushion sold at $145.00 (Amazema Interiors 2023) or a minimalist essential 
oil diffuser at $80.00 (Simons 2023). In addition, a wide range of minimalist beauty 
products and do-it-yourself sets are offered that promise consumers that they can 
buy fewer things. In practice, these offers often include countless different skincare 
products, for example, three different face serums on top of face cream and toner in 
a minimalist "skin care essential" set by the French brand Typology, sold at $208.20 
(Typology Paris 2023). 
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Further, specific tools are marketed that supposedly help people maintain amin- 
imalist lifestyle. Storage options play an important role in maintaining order and 
aesthetics in a minimalist space. Examples include storage boxes or containers to 
organize personal belongings but with a large variety of sizes and purposes. From 
drawer dividers made from bamboo, acrylic make-up organizers, a heatproof orga- 
nizing station for hair styling tools, to food containers or wine racks in a geometric 
design - there seems to be practically no limit to new storage options (The Zoe Re- 
port 2023), always following the latest trend in material or shapes. 


5. Discussion 


In the previous sections, we have outlined key features and business segments of 
lifestyle minimalism. In the following, we discuss their potential in promoting suf- 
ficiency-oriented consumption and their drawbacks. 

The pop-cultural, commercial manifestations of lifestyle minimalism have 
played an important role in mainstreaming the idea of *owning less". This main- 
streaming is beneficial to the promotion of sufficiency-oriented consumption 
because it increases the potential audience. The integration of minimalism into the 
societal mainstream has been successful because the basic principles of lifestyle 
minimalism have been translated into marketable products, especially books, vlogs 
and coaching services, making the principles easy to understand and imitate. 

Within lifestyle minimalism, simplicity and consumption reduction are exclu- 
sively communicated in association with positive effects, seen as liberation, relief 
and contribution to well-being. This communication also has substantial value in 
promoting sufficiency-oriented consumption as it fosters the acceptance of con- 
sumption reduction practices. Moreover, there are numerous empirical studies that 
also prove these positive effects (Kang et al. 2021). The emphasis on aesthetics also 
carries symbolic value. Consumption reduction does not simply mean leaving out; it 
involves deliberate selection and composition, through which status and distinction 
can be conveyed. As demonstrated, numerous products facilitate this approach and 
might attract consumers with conspicuous motives (Ramchandani/Coste-Maniere 
2018). 

As a central minimalist method, decluttering can also promote reflection and 
learning processes about one's own consumption behavior and possessions. First 
studies show that these reflection processes can have a positive effect on reduced 
acquisition behavior (Chamberlin/Callmer 2021; Muster et al. 2022). In summary, 
it can be concluded that lifestyle minimalism can indeed have positive effects on 
disseminating sufficiency-oriented consumption practices. From our perspective, 
however, there are central risks that might offset the opportunities. 
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Of Sandberg's (2021) four types of sufficiency-oriented practices (absolute re- 
duction, sharing practices, product longevity, modal shifts), lifestyle minimalism 
initially only addresses one dimension: (absolute) reduction. This dimension is pri- 
marily achieved through decluttering possessions and, ideally, by limiting new pur- 
chases. Decluttering, however, might result in the disposal of items that are still us- 
able and functional, rather than keeping them for potential future needs, repurpos- 
ing or passing them on. Furthermore, the goal of actual limitation and reduction 
of new purchases is undermined by the frequently communicated *one-in-one-out" 
rule. Following the rule could imply disposing of goods regardless of their condition, 
age or quality simply because they are “too much". Since many consumers may not 
be able to resist the temptations of consumption, the one-in-one-out rule offers an 
easy relief principle that has the potential to maintain and even foster overconsump- 
tion. 

Moreover, it appears questionable whether absolute reduction in consumption 
can be achieved at all when numerous new and often dispensable products are mar- 
keted as necessary tools for a minimalist lifestyle. Based on our observations, bor- 
rowing or sharing practices play a subordinate role in lifestyle minimalism. This 
subordination arises because, even in minimalism, thing culture and materialism 
are significant; while fewer, special possessions are aspired to, ownership of objects 
remains unquestioned (Meissner 2019; Sandlin/Wallin 2022). The emphasis on the 
aesthetic value of reduction actions can impede the focus on another crucial suf- 
ficiency dimension: extending product lifespans through maintenance and repair. 
However, because the recommendation is to discard items that do not bring joy or 
have no emotional value, "functionality" and "durability" as basic qualities of goods 
play subordinate roles. Moreover, new products marketed as minimalist are not nec- 
essarily high-quality and long-lasting but primarily aesthetically pleasing. 

Lastly, the individualistic orientation of lifestyle minimalism, combined with 
the overemphasis on ego-driven motivations such as well-being and relief, can make 
it challenging to transfer and apply the reduction concept to other areas oflife, such 
as political engagement for sufficiency policies or, especially, ecologically relevant 
consumption areas. From a sufficiency perspective, the resource intensity of goods 
is more important than their emotional value or potential to spark joy (Geiger et al. 
2018). The sole focus on reducing the quantity of visible material goods in house- 
holds carries the risk of overlooking individual goods that are especially resource- 
intensive. These goods include resource-intensive investment goods (such as cars, 
houses, heating systems), as well as resource-intensive services (such as air travel) 
and consumer goods (such as animal products). However, these consumption areas 
play a subordinate role within minimalism, which is inadequate from a sufficiency 
perspective. 
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6. Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have presented minimalism as a commercialized lifestyle trend 
with its business fields and prevailing principles. While there is no empirical 
evidence - as far as we know - that the business of minimalism has actually con- 
tributed to lower consumption levels, one finding is particularly obvious: successful 
business fields have emerged, and many (dispensable) new products are being sold. 
Although pop-cultural commercial minimalism certainly holds opportunities for 
sufficiency, the risks appear to be significant. 

It seems important for minimalist businesses to critically reflect on the princi- 
ples currently in place and focus on values such as quality and longevity of goods 
and truly mindful and slow consumption, values that were in the roots of the 
minimalism movement but were lost in the path of commercialization. It is also im- 
portant that consumers can clearly distinguish and recognize genuinely sufficiency- 
oriented business models. Therefore, education about misleading advertising cam- 
paigns that use minimalism as a “green claim" remains essential. Consumers need 
to understand that a sufficiency-oriented or truly minimalist lifestyle is never just 
about individual products or reducing possessions in the short term but rather 
about reducing consumption levels in the long term. 
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Paving the Way towards Sufficiency in Mobility 
Promoting Cycling Through a Bicycle Subscription Service 


Laura Niessen, Nancy M. P. Bocken and Marc Dijk 


Abstract This chapter explores to what extent Swapfiets, a bicycle subscription provider, can 
promote sufficiency mobility practices among users. Through social practice theory, we trace 
mobility changes attributable to the subscription model and to determinants beyond the firm's 
reach: external factors and related practices. We conclude with business and policy recommen- 
dations. 


1. Changing mobility practices for sufficiency 


The way we produce and consume is highly unsustainable, leading to adverse effects 
on the climate, biodiversity and societal well-being (Wiedmann et al. 2020). This re- 
quires a transition towards sustainable levels of production and consumption in all 
sectors. Some suggest the need for a de-transition, for example, shifting back to 
car-free cities (Taillandier et al. 2023) or simpler lifestyles (Osikominu/Bocken 2020) 
for sustainability. To tackle the excessive use of resources through consumption be- 
havior and related production, sufficiency is an important leverage point. Sand- 
berg (2021) lists four types of consumption changes that can promote sufficiency: 
reducing absolute amounts of consumption, shifting consumption modes, increas- 
ing product lifetimes and sharing products. These changes can be operationalized 
in all sectors. In this chapter, we look into an example from mobility. Here, suffi- 
ciency could mean to “create a transport system that facilitates the highest quality 
oflife possible while staying within the capacity of the environment to handle emis- 
sions" (Waygood et al. 2019: 56). This sufficiency can be promoted by travelling less 
often and less far, through a modal shift away from fossil fuel-based private trans- 
port, through extending the lifetime of vehicles and through using vehicles more 
intensively by sharing (Heisserer/Rau 2015; Sandberg 2021). Cycling can be consid- 
ered a sustainable mobility practice and can promote sufficiency if it replaces less 
sustainable mobility practices. Changing mobility practices is eminently necessary 
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since the sector is estimated to cause around 24 per cent of global CO; emissions 
(Solaymani 2019). 

Businesses can be key actors in driving sufficiency if they change their own 
production processes and influence their customers towards sustainable lifestyles 
(Bocken/Short 2016). To promote sufficiency in their customers' practices, they 
can implement sufficiency-enabling strategies, such as services to extend product 
lifetimes, reuse, sharing and leasing systems (Niessen/Bocken 2021), or actively 
promote sufficiency practices in their communications (Gossen et al. 2019; Niessen 
et al. 2023b). For mobility, businesses could promote less travel, a modal shift to 
low emission active transport, as well as increasing vehicle use through sharing and 
long lifetimes. However, despite the will of some businesses to promote sufficiency, 
itis unclear to what extent they can support such a shift. 

In Niessen et al. (20232), we collected customer data from Swapfiets, a bicycle- 
as-a-service business that encourages its customers to use cycling as a transport 
mode. This data was used to understand to what extent the service can bring about a 
modal shift to cycling and support long bike lifetimes through better care. It showed 
that the bicycle subscription can increase the uptake of cycling and can also support 
the continuation ofthe practice after the subscription is finished. While the service 
was able to recruit practitioners to the practice of cycling, it also lost some again af- 
terthe subscription period was up. In interviews, it was highlighted that the practice 
of cycling is highly dependent on external factors and other practices. In this chap- 
ter, we delve deeper into these interview data to further tease out these processes of 
practice change and other influences. We aim to answer the following questions: To 
whatextent can a bicycle subscription business promote sufficiency mobility practices amongst 
its users? And to what extent are these practices influenced by determinants outside ofthe busi- 
ness' control? 

A practice theoretical lens will be used to understand changes in mobility pat- 
terns through the bicycle-as-a-service offer. Practice theory focuses on the prac- 
tices that humans perform rather than on individuals or overarching societal struc- 
tures (Evans 2018). Practices can be understood as *a routinized type of behaviour" 
(Reckwitz 2002: 249). Mobility choices are usually habitual (Javaid et al. 2020), with 
few people consciously choosing different forms of mobility every day. Therefore, 
practice theory lends itself to analyzing transport and mobility transitions. Shove 
et al. (2012) developed a simplified practice theory model that consists of three ele- 
ments: materials, meanings and competences. In this model, materials refer to ob- 
jects, physical entities and technologies; competences to knowledge and skills; and 
meanings to symbolic meaning and ideas. The model will be used in this research to 
understand and illustrate practice changes. 

A bicycle-as-a-service subscription is broadly consistent with the practice of cy- 
cling but holds some distinct elements that make it different from cycling a bike 
that is owned. Spotswood et al. (2015) analyzed cycling in the United Kingdom as 
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a social practice and identified relevant materials, meanings and competences. In 
Niessen et al. (20233), we analyzed the practice of using a Swapfiets bicycle subscrip- 
tion through Shove et al.’s (2012) elements model (see Figure 1). While the materi- 
als were similar to conventional cycling practices, some were specific to the service, 
such as recognizable bicycle elements (e.g., blue tire) and business model structures 
(e.g., store). In terms of competences, users of the subscription did not see many 
requirements beyond being able to ride a bike. The meanings also largely focused on 
the perception of the business model (e.g., convenient) rather than cycling. There 
were some contested practice elements (marked with an asterix in Figure 1). For in- 
stance, interviewees disagreed on whether the bicycle subscription could be seen as 
sustainable. While some argued that any cycling was sustainable and that the busi- 
ness encouraged product longevity, others pointed out that owning a bike might be 
more sustainable. While the practice of using a bicycle-as-a-service is somewhat 
distinct from the practice of cycling, it is considered in the following as cycling to 
discuss the modal shift between different mobility practices. 


Figure 1: Practice elements of using a bicycle-as-a-service. * indicates 
disagreement among interviewees on item as part of the practice. 
(From Niessen et al. [2023a]) 
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A practice can expand by “recruiting” more practitioners that perform it (Shove et 
al. 2012). In mobility, this recruitment can imply a modal shift: “We can think about 
practices as competing to recruit practitioners, or to encourage defection from rival 
practices - for example from commuter driving to cycling" (Spurling et al. 2013: 28). 
By recruiting practitioners to the practice of cycling, these people likely defect from 
other mobility practices which they performed before. The practice of cycling can re- 
place other forms of mobility, such as cars, public transport or walking. For sustain- 
ability considerations, it is important to note that public transport and walking can 
also be considered as sustainable forms of transport (as opposed to car-based pri- 
vate transport), so the best modal shift for sufficiency is away from car use towards 
cycling. To what extent such practice change can be brought about by one business 
is not sufficiently studied (Niessen et al. 20232) and will be further analyzed here. 

In the following, the case and the methods of data collection are introduced. 
Building on the data from interviews, we then look at the role of the subscription 
business and to what extent it has the ability to promote sufficiency, as opposed to 
the influence of determinants beyond the firms reach. We conclude with business 
recommendations and policy implications. 


2. Method 


Businesses can promote sufficiency practices through various strategies. From the 
four generic ways of sufficiency mentioned above, businesses in the mobility sector 
may be most inclined to the latter three, i.e. sufficiency changes through modal shift, 
long vehicle lifetimes and sharing, rather than promoting reduced travel frequency 
and distance. Bicycle subscription business Swapfiets was used as a case study, since 
it was identified as publicly promoting sufficiency (Niessen/Bocken 2022) and al- 
lowed access to users through its channels. The business operates in several Euro- 
pean countries and customers can join a bicycle subscription service for regular or 
electric bicycles. The user pays a monthly fee and is given a bicycle for their exclusive 
use. While the business retains ownership ofthe bike, users receive repairs, mainte- 
nance and a replacement if the bike is stolen. Swapfiets actively advocates for more 
cycling and less overall consumption through its communication channels, for in- 
stance in their “Consume less, Enjoy more" campaign (Niessen et al. 20232). 

To better understand users' mobility practices and what impacted them before, 
during and after their membership with the subscription service, interviews with 
customers were analyzed. These interviews partly overlap with the data in Niessen 
et al. (20232), but, here, we include more details into the practice change that had 
not yet been unpacked. In March to May 2022, the first author conducted semi- 
structured interviews with Swapfiets users. These interviews took place in the local 
Swapfiets stores in Cologne (Germany), Leuven (Belgium) and Maastricht (Nether- 
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lands), as well as remotely through online or telephone calls. A total of 66 interviews 
were conducted, ranging from 1 to 9 minutes (short in-store interviews) and 12 to 
27 minutes (longer interviews). Table 1 provides interviewee details per location. 
The interviews included questions about demographics, use of the vehicle, mobil- 
ity patterns and how the service was perceived’. Interviewees were also asked about 
their mobility modes before the subscription, during and, hypothetically, after they 
might leave the subscription. Participants for longer interviews were then recruited 
through a printed survey in Cologne, Leuven and Maastricht, and an online survey 
sent to Netherlands-based users in which they could volunteer to join further re- 
search. Longer interviews used the same interview guide as short interviews but fur- 
ther elaborated on participants' answers, asking for motivations behind travel prac- 
tices and perceptions. Participants in longer interviews were reimbursed by Swap- 
fiets with a one-month voucher for their subscription (value up to €20). 


Table 1: Interview sample used for this chapter 


Location Gender Agerange 
Amsterdam 

Short interviews: O / / 
Long interviews: 4 3 female, 1 male 25-39 
Cologne 

Short interviews: 18 8 female, 10 male 22-65 
Long interviews: 3 1 female, 2 male 25-30 
Leuven 

Short interviews: 13 3 female, 10 male 19-42 
Long interviews:1 1 male 26 
Maastricht 

Short interviews: 23 7 female, 16 male 18-57 
Long interviews: 4 3 female, ı male 19-26 


Allinterviews were coded using thematic coding and patterns. For this chapter’s 
focus, interview transcripts were coded deductively along the three stages of poten- 
tial modal shift: mobility before, during and after the subscription. We also coded 
for the uses of the bike and potential external factors that might influence mobil- 
ity changes. While overarching categories had been determined beforehand, new 
themes inductively came to the fore, such as infrastructural or geographic factors. 


1 The interview guide can be found in Appendix B of Niessen et al. 2023a. 
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3. Findings 


In the following, we present the results of the data analysis, trying to differentiate 
between the potential impact of the business in driving change towards sufficiency 
mobility practices and the impact of determinants outside of the control of the busi- 
ness. 


3.1 Joining the subscription 


Recruiting people to the practice of cycling might entail a modal shift away from 
other mobility practices, such as cars, public transport or walking. Figure 2 shows 
the process flow of 51 of the interviewees in their cycling practices before, during 
and after the subscription.” Respondents were considered cyclists if they reported 
to cycle periodically (as opposed to rarely or never). As visible in Figure 2, all but one 
of the interviewees were active cyclists during their subscription’, even if twelve of 
them did not actively cycle beforehand. Not all of these previous non-cyclists stated 
which form of transport they used instead but public transport and cars were com- 
mon answers and also often combined. To better understand a potential modal shift 
from this to cycling, we can look at what recruited users to the practice. 


2 While 66 people were interviewed, complete data for all three temporal stages was only 
obtained from 51 interviewees. 

3 One subscription user did not actively use her bike while paying for the subscription because 
she found cycling inconvenient. 
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Figure 2: Sankey diagram of modal shift in cycling based on data from 51 interviewees. 
(Own illustration made with SankeyDiagram.net) 


SankeyDiagram.net 
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Interviewees were asked what made them join the subscription. In many in- 
stances, the subscription was taken up by people that had previously cycled but relo- 
cated to a new city. In those cases, the move to another place meant that it was more 
convenient to join the subscription than purchasing another (additional) bike: *My 
bike is in The Hague. So it's a bit too far to bring it to Maastricht. So we got a bike 
[subscription] here" (Maastricht, female, 18). These users did not experience a modal 
shift, since they moved from cycling with another bike to cycling with a Swapfiets. 

Yet, there were also instances where the business offer brought about a modal 
shift to more cycling. Two ofthe interviewees that did not cycle regularly had owned 
bicycles but had not used them as a regular form of transport because their bicycles 
broke repeatedly or were difficult to ride: ^I have a bike but it is relatively old and it 
is a relatively sluggish bike and it cannot get it to move. It is very annoying to ride it 
so I haven't used it much" (Translated from German*, Cologne, female, 22). As such, 
these interviewees that did not relocate decided to take up cycling because of the 
provision ofa well-functioning bicycle through the business. 

However, for the ten other people that did not commonly cycle before, the move 
to another location made them take up cycling. This was mainly spurred by determi- 
nants beyond the Swapfiets offer, such as a new convenience for cycling and cycling 


4 The interviews were conducted in English, German or Dutch. Where an original quote was 
translated into English, it is highlighted in the text. 
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being the norm. This interviewee had taken up cycling because distances were short 
compared to his home city: “[W]e have long distances there, so I use the car in Italy. I 
don't usually cycle" (Leuven, male, 30). Another incentive for change mentioned was 
the infrastructure for cycling that had not previously been available: “I didn't cycle at 
all because in my country, there's problem[s] with bike lanes. There is not enough of 
them, so I mainly use public transport [...] or cars" (Maastricht, male, 19). All of the 
interviewees that did not actively cycle before knew how to ride a bicycle. Still, they 
often mentioned that it was not as common to cycle in their previous home as it was 
in their new location: “I knew how to cycle but I wasn't cycling daily. It wasnt really a 
daily thing in my country. So when I came here, I saw it's like an everyday thing and 
you don't walk, you just bike" (Leuven, female, 19). 


3.2 Mobility during the subscription 


The vast majority of subscription users were active cyclists during the time of the 
contract (see Figure 2). Only one interviewee did not actively use her subscription 
bicycle. In that sense, we can surmise that the impact of Swapfiets in promoting cy- 
cling as a sufficiency mobility practice was quite successful during the subscription. 
However, another finding was that cycling was often not the only form of transport 
that interviewees used during the subscription. This combination of mobility modes 
was created by determinants beyond the business offer. 

While using the Swapfiets bike, most interviewees combined it with walking, 
public transport and car use. Walking as an addition was used for shorter distances. 
Public transport was seen as a popular alternative when cycling was uncomfortable, 
for instance because of strong winds or heavy rain: "Sometimes you have to go for 
work - 40 minutes biking - and it's a lot of wind [...] or terrible weather, then I take 
once or twice the public transport" (Amsterdam, female, 27). Public transport also 
often complemented cycling for longer distances: “Normally, I use [the bike]. Some- 
times I walk or go with [the] train if I am going far away" (Maastricht, female, 22). 

During the time ofthe bicycle subscription, a considerable number of intervie- 
wees (almost a third) also owned cars or used cars they had access to through car 
sharing or borrowing. This would indicate that a potential modal shift to cycling did 
not always mean a shift away from cars. Cars were mainly used for the same reasons 
as public transport: for comfort and for longer distances. In terms of comfort, one 
car-driving interviewee describes the need to look fresh when arriving at important 
occasions: *Especially if I have something important to do, I take the car [so] that 
I'm not too sweaty because I get red very quickly" (Leuven, female, 21). For longer 
distances, interviewees also reported using cars, particularly when leaving the city. 
One recurrent reason for owning a car next to the bicycle subscription was ifthe in- 
terviewees had children. Taking them to childcare, school or other activities was not 
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something that these interviewees felt could easily be done by bike: “Of course, I use 
a car. It's a bit difficult [to cycle] with my kids" (Maastricht, male, 48). 

The interviewees were asked what activities they would use their subscription bi- 
cycle for. Activities that the interviewer suggested included cycling to work or study, 
to meet friends, for free time activities, to do (heavy) groceries or for weekend trips. 
Almost half of the interviewees responded that they would use the bicycle for ev- 
erything, particularly within the city and at short distances. Less popular uses of 
the subscription bike were weekend trips and heavy groceries. Weekend trips were 
mainly considered to be longer distance and the interviewees did not consider the 
bicycle a good form of transportation for that, also because the bike models in the 
subscription are more convenient for city biking: “I did buy a good trekking bike. 
So if I would go somewhere far away, I would take that one because my [subscrip- 
tion bike] doesn't have any gears" (Amsterdam, female, 27). While many intervie- 
wees used the bike for grocery shopping, there were some concerns with the weight 
of the shopping: “Sometimes I get [groceries] delivered because it's heavy to go by 
bike" (Maastricht, female, 19). The bicycle was commonly used for free time activ- 
ities, such as meeting friends, but also to go to study or work. Many interviewees 
used it to commute and some also used it for their work as bicycle delivery drivers: 
“So I work 20 hours with that bike, and I could keep it with me at home. So [...] I used 
it to go to university, to go around" (Leuven, male, 24). 

Yet, cycling was rarely the sole means of transport and cars were often required 
for work purposes, as illustrated by this interviewee who owned two cars: “I need 
the cars for my work because I sometimes have to cover longer distances at 6am and 
I refuse to go by train" (translated from German, Cologne, female, 60). Sometimes, 
the materials required for other practices constrained cycling, for instance for one 
interviewee who had to transport work equipment: *But the problem remains that 
I have to transport things [for work]. Expensive equipment. And bike bags left and 
right would not be enough. I would need a real electronic cargo bike and that is not 
currently an option for me" (translated from German, Cologne, male, 30). 

In addition, the interview data also brought up external determinants that in- 
fluenced which mode of transport was preferred. Good cycling infrastructure, short 
distances and a cycling culture were named in 3.1 as enablers to joining the practice. 
There were also external barriers to cycling. Among these were topographical condi- 
tions (e.g., hilly terrain), long distances in widespread settlements and weather: “I 
specifically do not bike during the winters because it's too cold outside around that 
time and I don't want to take the headache. [...]. Uphill roads, cold winds and super 
cold temperature outside" (Leuven, male, 26). Another barrier was the lack of appro- 
priate cycling infrastructure that made users feel that cycling was not a safe practice 
in some places: “But tomorrow, if I move to Madrid, [...] I don’t think I would get [a 
bike] because it's not the main public transport. [...]. You're just going to get killed 
on the road" (Amsterdam, female, 25). 
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3.3 Mobility after the subscription 


Interviewees were asked what hypothetical form of transport they would use in the 
future if they were to end their subscription. In most cases, ending the subscription 
did not mean stopping the practice of cycling. Many interviewees indicated that they 
would continue cycling and purchase a bike of their own. This was the case for both 
the interviewees that cycled before the subscription and some that had only started 
cycling with the subscription bike. Yet, it would be difficult to attribute long-term 
cycling to the Swapfiets business offer, since interviewees did not state this was ex- 
plicitly caused by their experience with the subscription provider. Oftentimes, in- 
terviewees rather mentioned that their modal shift was influenced by determinants 
beyond Swapfiets. This interviewee had come to the shop to return his subscription 
bike: "I've already bought my own bike. So I think I'll just give the Swapfiets back" 
(Maastricht, male, 19). He had not been an active cyclist before the subscription and 
reported this was due to a lack of cycling lanes in his home city. Since coming to live 
in Maastricht, he had taken up cycling and decided to buy his own bike to continue 
cycling’. 

Several other interviewees that were non-cyclists before the subscription stated 
that they would continue the practice of cycling even if they went back home: “Cy- 
cling is just really great. [...]. I mean, depends really on the city. But I would say there's 
a pretty high likelihood I'd go back and cycle a lot. [Interviewer: Even in [your home 
country]?] I: Even in [my home country]” (Maastricht, male, 18). Before the subscrip- 
tion, this interviewee had used public transport because he found cycling in his hilly 
home city difficult. Therefore, he suggested that while he might cycle, he might get 
an electric bike. Similarly, another interviewee who had not cycled beforehand in his 
home city thought he might continue the practice if he went home but would have 
to adjust the bicycle to make it more convenient: “I’m going to see if I can put a mo- 
tor in my bike over there. [Interviewer: An electric one?] Yeah.” (Leuven, male, 29). 
Several interviewees that had been previous non-cyclists had joined the practice of 
cycling through the Swapfiets subscription and intended to bring it with them to 
other locations, even if sometimes in an altered form. 

There were also interviewees that intended not to cycle in the future. Three of 
the interviewees that did not cycle before the subscription answered that they would 
probably not cycle regularly in the future. This was oftentimes related to cycling in- 
frastructure: "It's about 15 kilometres or more and we haven't got many cycle lane[s]. 
So it would be also dangerous in some streets to go by bike” (Leuven, male, 30); and 
spatial planning: “Because of the rural location of my house, I will go back to driving 
a car” (Maastricht, female, 57). While only three interviewees stated they would not 


5 The interviewee did not specify if he would continue cycling should he move to a city with 
less convenient cycling infrastructure, such as his home city. 
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cycle after the subscription (see also Figure 2), it is important to note that several 
others were planning to use the bicycle much less and only as an additional form 
of transport. Even some interviewees that had been cyclists before the subscription 
stated that they would move away from biking as their main form oftransport:"[F]or 
longer distances, of course, I would get a car. But if I can cycle, I would still do it" 
(Maastricht, male, 20). Sometimes, cycling was seen as a sport or free time activity 
in the future rather than a form of transport: “I feel all of these modes of transport 
serve very different needs but for leisure activity, for just aimless wandering, I would 
probably bike" (Leuven, male, 26). 


4. Discussion 


In this book chapter, we aim to answer: To what extent can a bicycle subscription business 
promote sufficiency mobility practices amongst its users? And to what extent are these prac- 
tices influenced by determinants outside of the business’ control? The Swapfiets user data 
provided some insight into this, graphically represented in Figure 3. In the upper 
half, there are practice configurations for mobility outside of the bicycle subscrip- 
tion, before and after. Mobility practices could be cycling dominant (i.e. mainly mov- 
ing around by bike), but interviewees combined this with car driving and public 
transport or walking. Other interviewees had previous mobility configurations in 
which the car or public transport and walking were dominant, while cycling was still 
present to a small extent, often as a leisure activity. Upon entering the bicycle sub- 
scription (bottom half ofthe picture), all but one interviewee became active cyclists. 
However, when ending the subscription, there was also a *bounce back" into previ- 
ous mobility configurations. 

This research set out to understand the impact of one business - Swapfiets - 
that wanted to promote the sufficiency mobility practice of cycling. Through en- 
abling a modal shift away from car-driving to cycling, the business could potentially 
support sufficiency practices. Interviews with customers showed that users of the 
subscription mostly cycled while they had the contract. In a few cases, the conve- 
nience offered by the Swapfiets service can be assumed to have promoted a modal 
shift to more cycling. Yet, as visually represented in Figure 3, the influence of Swap- 
fiets on user behavior is largely limited to the time of the subscription (illustrated 
as a dashed circle). Even during the subscription, users employed a mix of transport 
modes, with many still using cars. Therefore, it is important to look at the second re- 
search question and the determinants beyond the business that influence mobility 
practices. 
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Figure 3: Graphical representation of mobility practice changes (note: PT vefers to public transport). 
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In the interviews, two main other influences were identified: related practices 


and external factors. These seemed to play a large role in determining the mobility 
mix of users, as well as what mode of transport was chosen before and after the sub- 
scription. This is visually represented in Figure 3 through the blocks on the sides in- 
fluencing the mobility mix before, during and after the subscription. Dillman et al. 
(2021) suggest that mobility does not fulfil an immediate need but is rather a means 
to reach activities and relationships. Mobility practices are therefore always depen- 
dent on other practices that they help accomplish (Kent 2021), making it important 
to understand “why particular trips are made - what other practices (e.g., shopping, 
working, other leisure activities) [...] all these trips enable?” (Spurling et al. 2013: 29). 
The interview data showed that related practices, such as child-care, working or gro- 
cery shopping were sometimes seen as barriers to cycling. 

The interviews also echo existing research on the factors that influence how high 
the modal share of cycling is in an urban area (Adam et al. 2020), here referred to 
as external factors, since they are external to the Swapfiets business offer. Adam et 
al. (2020) identified the following factors as influencing cycling: (1) cycle-conducive 
infrastructure, (2) policy programs to promote cycling, (3) an overall policy direction 
towards cycling, (4) exogenous factors (physical environment, spatial planning), (5) 
socio-cultural factors (cycling culture), (6) individual factors (attitudes and beliefs). 
The interview data reflected the importance of several of those when users decided 
whether to cycle or not, particularly (1) the infrastructure, (4) exogenous factors and 
(5) socio-cultural factors. Particularly, cycling infrastructure was often connected to 
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feeling safe when cycling. Safety concerns are one ofthe major deterrents inmaking 
more people take up cycling, as are comfort and convenience (Hull/O'Holleran 2014). 
These factors are largely beyond the influence of one business. 


4.1 Practice change through a business offering 


Swapfiets plays a role in paving the way towards more cycling. As Spaargaren (2003) 
points out: “When there is a high level [...] of green provisioning, people are more or 
less brought into a position in which the greening of their corresponding lifestyle 
segment becomes a feasible option" (690). The business constitutes part of the pro- 
visioning in offering convenient access to cycling. An illustrative example ofthis was 
given by the two interviewees who had bicycles beforehand but did not cycle because 
the bikes were not well-functioning. Providing well-functioning, convenient access 
made cycling their dominant form of transport. Yet, the previous points in the dis- 
cussion show clear limits to the influence that a business offer such as that of Swap- 
fiets can have. 

To extend its influence and promote sufficiency beyond its current reach, Swap- 
fiets might be able to address some ofthe determinants beyond its control. Organi- 
zations that want to promote cycling need to understand interlinking practices, i.e. 
the practices that mobility is used for, to enable adoption (Hesselgren et al. 2020). 
The interviews showed that some activities were less frequently undertaken with the 
bike, for instance grocery shopping or longer distance journeys. The business could 
amend its offer to add bike storage bags to its subscription offer (currently, cus- 
tomers can add a basket for an additional fee). These would hold a larger quantity 
of groceries. For longer journeys, bicycles with gears are more comfortable. Swap- 
fiets already offers these but at an increased price, which often makes users decide 
for the cheaper model. The price for these models could be adjusted, potentially sea- 
sonally, so that good weather cycling over longer distances can be done with a gear- 
model subscription bike. Another linked practice that stopped users from cycling 
was childcare. In the Netherlands, a common way of transporting children by bicycle 
is the “bakfiets”, the Dutch cargo bike with space for seating in the front (te Bróm- 
melstroet et al. 2020). Swapfiets might add this to their subscription offer in order 
to facilitate users cycling even if they have to take care of children. Similarly, electric 
bicycles might have a higher potential to replace cars (Bourne et al. 2020) and could 
be suitable for longer distances. Electric bakfiets or cargo bikes might also facilitate 
some practices that other bicycles would not, for instance carrying work equipment. 
Such diverse forms of cycling could be included in the Swapfiets subscription offer. 
Another potential way to support moving away from cars as a share of users’ mobility 
mix might be to promote sustainable inter- or multimodal journeys, where several 
modes of transport are combined (Jonuschat et al. 2015). Combinations with public 
transport, such as bike-train trips, could replace car trips and seem mostly success- 
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fulifthey are perceived as the best available option (Nello-Deakin/te Brómmelstroet 
2021). Swapfiets could collaborate with public transport providers, for instance on 
ticketing, to make such combinations more attractive than car-based trips. 

Even with these possible changes by the business, the practice of cycling is in- 
fluenced by not just one actor (i.e. the bike subscription business) but also by other 
actors in the system, such as public bodies (e.g., roads, signage, rules of traffic) and 
wider society (e.g., a culture giving cyclists safe space on the road). Therefore, we 
provide some brief policy reflections below. 


4.2 Practice change through policy 


While the subscription business provides one entry point for cycling as a common 
practice, other parts are still missing. Policy can play an important role in (also lit- 
erally) paving the way for more cycling. In Adam et al.’s (2020) assessment of the 
factors that influence cycling, infrastructure was identified as the most important 
leverage point. This includes both safe cycling infrastructure (pull factor), as well 
as infrastructure interventions that deter other forms of transport (push factors), 
specifically cars. Taillandier et al. (2023) similarly found that push and pull factors 
need to be combined to decrease car dependence in cities. As Shove et al. (2015) point 
out: “infrastructures embody and carry historically specific ideas about normal and 
appropriate ways of living, effectively transporting these from one generation to 
the next" (280). Therefore, building bicycle infrastructure cannot only foster a bet- 
ter system of provision but also influence cultural perceptions (especially because 
it reduces the association of cycling being unsafe). Cultural norms towards cycling 
are difficult to shake. In certain contexts, cycling is considered a form of mobility 
forthe poor, while driving cars represents status (Steinbach et al. 2011). Policy inter- 
ventions could target the perception of cycling to make active transport a desirable 
and easy choice, building up a cycling culture akin to the one in the Netherlands (Te 
Brómmelstroet et al. 2020), where even some prime ministers are fond of cycling to 
work (Whiting/Knowles 2019). 

Other relevant policy measures include spatial planning interventions to in- 
crease population density, constrain car access and improve connections to public 
transport, as well as programs to promote cycling at different scales (Adam et al. 
2020). Examples ofthese could be cycle training for schoolchildren or all new drivers 
(Hull/O'Holleran 2014). As pointed out by Hull and O'Holleran (2014): *promotion 
of cycling must involve more than physical infrastructure, it must integrate across 
policy delivery areas including spatial planning, transport, health and education" 
(385). 
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5. Conclusion 


We need to transform societal practices towards more sustainable alternatives in or- 
der to stay within the boundaries of the planet. Sufficiency alternatives to the cur- 
rently dominant car mobility include public transport and active transport, such as 
walking and cycling. In the case of Swapfiets, the business tried to promote cycling 
amongst its customers to reduce the use of less sustainable forms of mobility. This 
research highlighted the limited reach a business has in influencing its users' mobil- 
ity practices. The subscription bicycle was used as the main form oftransport by both 
previous cyclists and non-cyclists because it was considered convenient and easy. 
Yet, despite using a subscription bike, users often also used other forms of mobility, 
such as public transport, walking or cars. Therefore, the company's offering could 
not fully replace other mobility practices, including unsustainable ones. Further- 
more, some users expected to move (back) to car use in the future. This expectation 
and the mobility mix of users were mainly influenced by determinants outside of 
the business offer, namely external factors (e.g., weather or cycling infrastructure) 
and related practices (e.g., travel for work or childcare). 

Even though Swapfiets offers its services and uses its communications to pro- 
mote cycling, there are factors that cannot be influenced by one company. We sug- 
gested potential avenues for the business to expand its influence beyond current 
reach. Still, policy intervention is required to promote cycling as the main form of 
transport. Variables such as local weather or topography cannot be changed by pol- 
icy but the availability of cycling infrastructure, spatial planning and cycling culture 
can be targeted. While cycling might not be able to replace car use in all contexts, 
policy can help to build a supportive context that makes cycling the easy choice. 

This research was subject to several limitations. Data was collected from users of 
only one business, which allowed for more depth, but limits the transferability ofthe 
results to other businesses. Future research could investigate different businesses, 
other sectors and localities. Another limitation was the hypothetical nature of future 
transport. Users were asked what form of transport they think they would use ifthey 
left the subscription. This could not be confirmed within the scope of this research, 
so future research could usefully employ a longitudinal approach or experimental 
design to support users' assessments of their future transport. 
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From Efficiency to Sufficiency in the ICT Sector 
Reflecting on Fifteen Years of Trial and Error 


Isabelle Dabadie 


Abstract Thischapter draws on fifteen years of personal experience acquired atthe interface be- 
tween business and academic research, dedicated to steering the telecoms industry towards sus- 
tainability. From eco-design to sufficiency, it recounts the progress made, the disappointments 
encountered and the questions that remain unanswered in relation to a task whose immensity 
is matched by its urgency and criticality. 


1. Introduction 


The worsening ecological crisis and growing public concern with ecological issues 
has led to more and more companies taking action to reduce their environmental 
impact. Yet, few of them have really started to question in depth the way they do 
business (Niessen/Bocken 2021). Such a shift seems even more unlikely in the Infor- 
mation and Communication Technology (ICT) sector, in which business models are 
still largely based on ever more use and on ever more powerful technological solu- 
tions for consumers (Jardim 2017). Although ICT firms do seek to reduce their envi- 
ronmental impact (with "green IT" initiatives) and try to offer technology that sup- 
ports the ecological transition (“IT for Green’), the sector's ecological footprint con- 
tinues to grow and it is still a very long way from a sustainable model (Ferreboeuf et 
al. 2021). 

The literature extensively documents the environmental consequences associ- 
ated with the ICT sector, encompassing telecommunications activities. According to 
the European Commission's evaluation (European Commission 2020), the sector's 
energy and environmental effects account for approximately five to nine per cent of 
globalelectricity consumption and over two per cent oftotal emissions. This figure of 
two per cent is comparable to the worldwide carbon dioxide emissions generated by 
thecivil aviation industry. It is important to note that ICT operates interdependently 
with other sectors and, due to its pervasive nature, also has an impact on them. ICT 
plays a role in various aspects of our daily lives, both professionally and personally. 
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Considering the medium-term perspective, specifically until around 2030, the ICT 
industry represents a rapidly growing sector that will significantly contribute to ad- 
dressing environmental challenges such as CO; emissions, raw material consump- 
tion and pollution, among others. The literature highlights rebound effects and the 
need for sufficiency policies to complement consistency and efficiency efforts in the 
ICT sector (e.g., Santarius et al. 2022). While the latter are not yet widespread, suf- 
ficiency policies are still in their infancy or even taboo, as we were able to observe in 
the field. 

After having worked for fifteen years — from 2008 to 2023 - on projects at the 
intersection of business and academic research, seeking to steer the telecoms in- 
dustry towards sustainability (understood as a development compatible with plan- 
etary boundaries), now seems a good time to take stock of my actions, which unfor- 
tunately appear to have had a limited impact. While previous research has studied 
*exemplary companies" (e.g., Gossen/Kropfeld 2022), I suggest looking back at an 
experience of “trial and error" in order for us to be able to learn lessons, question the 
course of action for the coming years and help implement the changes that are be- 
coming increasingly vital in the short term. This is precisely the goal of this chapter, 
which aims to draw on the account of a personal experience, in order to shed light 
on the progress made and the setbacks encountered, and identify the challenges for 
academics and practitioners in the coming years. 

This chapter aims to provide an original, authentic, sincere account that shares 
theefforts and mistakes made, and mistakes that will doubtless be made again. It re- 
traces various stages in my career, from my position as program manager in an ICT 
firm from 2008 to 2012, where I was involved in setting up eco-design programs, 
to my role as doctoral student, then assistant professor, associate professor and re- 
searcher from 2013 to 2023, studying from an academic point of view, in close coop- 
eration with business partners, the different paths that will lead from efficiency to 
sufficiency policies. This story reveals doubts and questions that are still open. It also 
illustrates the need for more radical changes: faced with the urgency of the climate 
situation, we can no longer afford any further digressions. 


2. From efficiency to sufficiency: eco-design as a starting point 


This story starts in 2008. Back then, I worked for Technicolor, a manufacturing firm 
in the IT sector, which provides network infrastructure and end-user equipment to 
service operators (telcos, cable, terrestrial or satellite operators). These operators 
provide voice, data and video services to customers who access them through de- 
vices usually composed of a box for internet access and a set-top box for television 
services. This equipment is traditionally sold by the manufacturer to the operator 
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who in turn rents it to end-users as part of their monthly subscription to the ser- 
vices. 

My company had launched CSR initiatives, which included the implementa- 
tion of an eco-design program. The objective of these programs was to integrate 
a method in the product and services development process aiming to control and 
reduce their environmental impact along their entire lifecycle, with a multi-criteria 
approach to avoid transfers of impact from one phase of the life cycle to the other 
or ofone type of impact to another. 


2.1 Implementing eco-design: the first success stories 


The eco-design program, led by the Quality Department, started with the implemen- 
tation of a process and the training of R&D teams. On the business side, however, 
no precise objectives had been defined. Concerned with the environmental impact 
of an activity whose main purpose (entertainment, mainly via television) invites us 
to question its social utility, I decided to take up this issue. At the time, I was Pro- 
gram Manager in the Marketing & Sales Department. My role was to manage the 
development of a product on behalf of a customer (which was to be manufactured 
in tens or even hundreds of thousands of units over several years), from the signing 
of the contract (sometimes earlier) through to delivery of the finished product and 
its deployment. I was therefore at the interface of all the company's functions. My 
mission was to meet the project's objectives and to build a lasting relationship with 
the customer. 

In this position, I was able to play a facilitating role in implementing eco-design. 
In 2010, a Life Cycle Assessment (LCA) was carried out for one of my products, which 
identified its main environmental impacts and led to the identification of areas for 
improvement. I asked the R&D teams to study the possibility of replacing PVC parts 
with recycled plastic. A multidisciplinary task force was set up. The mechanical en- 
gineers were not convinced, and neither was sourcing. Doubts were expressed as to 
the aesthetics of the final product and its acceptability to the customer, its solidity, 
the ability to source recycled material and the likely additional cost of this material. 
Despite these resistances, tests were launched. The results were surprisingly good: 
the difference was undetectable to the naked eye, the product passed all resistance 
tests, the material was available and its cost lower than that of virgin plastic. And to 
complete the picture, this positive experience helped to build new bridges between 
experts who had little opportunity to rub shoulders on a daily basis and gave new 
meaning to an industry going through difficult times (relocation, etc.). This first ex- 
perience was a success and encouraged us to continue in this direction. 

I was convinced, however, that in order to expand the scope of this endeavor, 
marketing would need to be more directly involved. Indeed, as long as the eco-de- 
sign approach remained associated solely with a *quality" approach and without a 
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clear directive from management indicating that it should imperatively be imple- 
mented in product development processes, or a clear perception of the competitive 
advantage it could bring, it ran the risk of being perceived as an additional constraint 
and cost that would complicate an already difficult context, with strong pressure on 
costs, in particular. On the other hand, I was also convinced that eco-design could 
help create value, and that the efforts associated with its implementation could be a 
profitable investment for the company. These possible sources of value were mani- 
fold (e.g., cost reduction or creation of a competitive advantage). 

In 2011, I therefore suggested developing an activity within the Marketing & 
Sales Department aimed at promoting eco-design, both through internal training 
efforts and external communication. Two thorny issues needed to be resolved: 1) 
How to make the improvements achieved through eco-design visible to our cus- 
tomer (service operators) and to their own customers?; 2) How to communicate on 
this subject without risking accusations of greenwashing? As regards the second 
point, claims of providing *eco-friendly" products could easily be attacked by those 
who considered that these *non-essential" products should not be manufactured at 
all. What was more, although this was first and foremost an improvement initiative, 
it was still difficult to justify the fact that our products were far from perfect in en- 
vironmental terms, given that there was still a great deal of room for improvement. 
One main lever was therefore mobilized: cooperation with our customers who were 
also committed to a similar approach. 


2.2 Disappointments and first steps towards sufficiency 


In the early 2010's, eco-design was progressively being implemented but still lacked 
managerial support. No objectives were set in terms of the number of products to 
be evaluated by means of an LCA nor in terms of reduction of environmental im- 
pact from one product generation to the next. When the eco-design method was 
implemented, it led to improvements, but these remained marginal: e.g., eco-de- 
sign of packaging, choice of more environmentally-friendly plastic materials, but 
these weighed little against the impact of the product over its entire life cycle (the 
most significant aspect of the impact being related to energy consumption during 
the use phase). Another challenge was linked to the difficulty of creating value in 
a B2B model in which the benefits of the approach accrue solely to the end-user, 
who attaches little importance to them. Indeed, in the case of manufactured prod- 
ucts (set-top boxes, sold to an operator who rents them to the end-user), the eco- 
designed nature of the equipment (use of recycled materials, for example) is not a 
criterion considered by the customer when choosing their service operator. Energy 
savings are of little importance to most customers, who are not really aware of the 
energy consumption of this type of equipment, nor of the savings they can make. 
The environmental benefit is also difficult to communicate and promote. 
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Nevertheless, we continued our efforts to reduce the environmental impact of 
our activities. On the manufacturing side, hand in hand with our customer, we con- 
tinued to focus on reducing the energy consumption of the set-top boxes, which 
had so far been characterized by the fact they consume almost as much energy on 
standby as they do when in use. There are two main reasons for this. Firstly, op- 
erators need to be able to access equipment during standby phases (to send infor- 
mation, updates, etc.). Secondly, the deeper the equipment is in standby mode, the 
longer it takes to restart when the user wants to access services. The configuration 
of equipment is based on a strong presupposition: customers do not want to wait. 
When they press the button on the remote control, the picture must appear imme- 
diately on the TV, a function they have always been used to. Old-fashioned analogue 
TV did not require a set-top box with a start-up time or the loading of information 
that is necessary today to display program guides, and so on. 

Three areas for improvement were identified. The first was technical. Equipment 
manufacturers and operators were engaged in research and development programs 
aimed at creating more efficient standby modes (with faster box wake-up) and more 
intelligent standby modes (incorporating a range of possible standby modes). The 
second was regulatory. The European Commission had proposed that players in the 
sector drew up "voluntary regulations", a *code of conduct", which would subse- 
quently define obligations concerning box consumption in operation and standby, 
with a “true” standby at 1W. Not all players were playing the same game. While some 
argued for a soft form of regulation, we pushed for more stringent rules. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we were resolutely committed to drastically reducing the standby power 
consumption of set-top boxes and providing advanced functions to minimize the 
inconvenience for both operators and end-users. The third area requiring attention 
was a consideration of the acceptability of such measures for both operators and 
their customers. The risk was that, if the constraint was perceived as too strong, set- 
top boxes would be delivered with an energy-saving standby mode by default, and 
this mode would be deactivated by users at first installation. 

This was the beginning ofthe reflection on a form of “sufficiency” that did not yet 
dare to speak its name. A number of pertinent questions emerged: Did customers 
really need their set-top box to wake up instantly? How long were they prepared to 
wait? What risk, in terms of customer satisfaction, was the operator prepared to ac- 
cept on this point? How could we explain to customers the environmental and eco- 
nomic benefits of using a deep sleep mode? Avenues were being explored around 
nudge, for example, or nurturing the feeling of participating in a collective action 
that makes a significant impact on a large scale. For example, by communicating an 
aggregate figure to users who would set their set-top box to an energy-saving mode, 
informing them of the level of savings achieved by all users who would have made 
the same gesture. The user might then have been likely to accept a slower restart and 
find value in this option offered by the operator. 
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2.5 Intermediate stage: PSS and circular economy 


The eco-design track and the exploration of different paths to reduce the environ- 
mental impact of products and services led us to take a closer look at the possibili- 
ties offered by Product Service Systems (PSS). Service operators, for their part, are 
already a step ahead on this subject: the boxes used to access the Internet and digital 
television services are in fact leased to end customers. The operator retains owner- 
ship of these boxes and therefore retains an interest in optimizing product design 
and the entire supply chain (including the reverse logistics process) to ensure that 
they last as long as possible. This means, for example, designing products that can be 
repaired, upgraded and easily refurbished. Indeed, when a customer changes their 
equipment, it is systematically “refurbished” for deployment with another customer. 
As products must always be as good as new, this means, for example, providing a 
shell and front panel that can easily be replaced if scratched or manufacturing them 
from a more resistant material to prevent this problem from occurring. 

This logic enables a shift into another area, that of the circular economy. As the 
operator has a *deposit" of material when they recover end-of-life products, it seems 
possible to work on reducing the impact of the end-of-life phase and to re-inject as 
much material as possible into the manufacture of new products. However, since 
the operator is not the manufacturer, it is not easy to close this loop. 

In 2012, as part ofa restructuring of my company, the eco-design function I had 
held in the marketing and sales department disappeared from the organizational 
chart, which prompted me to pursue this work outside the organization, as I shall 
explain in the following section. 


$. Eco-design: an essential step but one that must be surpassed 


Looking back on this experience, which lasted from 2008 to 2012, I asked myself 
several questions. The first related to the rebound effect, a concept which I was not 
aware of at the time. When measuring the results obtained, not only do our past 
efforts now seem derisory in relation to the issues of the time, and even more so 
in relation to today's challenges, but it also seems that we sometimes missed our 
target. Should we therefore admit failure, and make amends for having felt that we 
were among the forerunners in our field? Have our attempts to reach sustainability 
through efficiency masked the need for sufficiency? Or can we find reasons for sat- 
isfaction in the work we have accomplished? What lessons can we draw from these 
experiences? In an attempt to answer these questions, I interviewed a few former 
colleagues from my company, as well as from the operator with whom we carried 
out joint work. A few verbatims reflect the testimonies of two of them, E*, who was 
one of the pioneers on these subjects in his company and continues to push these 
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questions on a daily basis, and P*, who joined more recently. This reflective work is 
also an opportunity to evoke the emotions felt along the way. 


3.1 The rebound effect: a statement of failure? 


While we initially noted the limits of eco-design, which only provides marginal 
improvements, we progressively realized that our actions may have adverse con- 
sequences: as they become more efficient, our products enable new services to be 
offered to consumers which leads to an increase in consumption. As a result, the 
environmental impacts of our activity increase instead of being lessened. Without 
knowing it, we contributed to the rebound effect theorized by Jevons (1865) and 
blatantly observed in the IT sector (Gossart 2014; Santarius et al. 2022). 

Our work on the energy efficiency of set-top boxes is a good illustration of this 
phenomenon. We worked hard on both the equipment manufacturer and the op- 
erator side to develop intelligent set-top box standby modes to reduce energy con- 
sumption without inconveniencing the user. However, the results did not always live 
up to expectations. Reflecting on the irony of the situation, E* explains: 


We had wake-up times. The dilemma was that we needed 45 seconds to wake up 
from standby mode. The customer couldn't stand waiting 45 seconds before ac- 
cessing the TV. Hed leave his box ON. We fought to reduce the standby time. [...] | 
remembera guy in thetechnical department saying to me: E*, do not worry, for the 
next generation, we are going to upgrade to two Cigas of RAM, so your problem 
will be solved. [...] Instead of going from 45 seconds to 20, we went from 45 seconds 
to 1 minute 30. In fact, we had more memory, so we made a nice portal, adding 
complexity. On the one hand, the guys added RAM, and some of them thought: 
let's load it up to make a nice portal. That's the way it is. In fact, we are getting a 
little better. You play a bit with technique here and there. (E*) 


However, these efforts were not completely useless. For example, this point has im- 
proved over time: 


Now it is quite a bit of time to get out of standby on small boxes, because they've 
improved the architecture. That means we need a new generation of boxes, so we 
will need more time. (E*) 


While this example may seem anecdotal, we are well aware ofthe wider problem to 
which it gives rise. Is this a failure or an incomplete success? We cannot really answer 
that question, but we have learned a few lessons from these experiences. 
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3.2 Lessons learned: eco-design - a potential blind alley 
but a necessary stage 


Do not bury your head in the sand. The road to hell is paved with good intentions. Eco- 
design, PSS and circular economy were all started with the objective of reducing 
environmental impacts in order to make products and services more sustainable. 
The observation of rebound effects shows that, while improvement is possible on 
a unitary basis, the objective is often not achieved overall. And yet, the eco-design 
approach has been put in place precisely to ensure, by scrupulous measurement 
of impacts on numerous criteria (water, air and soil pollution, resource consump- 
tion, etc.) throughout the product lifecycle (from the extraction of raw materials to 
the end of life) that there is no uncontrolled transfer of impact from one criterion 
to another or from one phase of the lifecycle to another. In other words, we make 
sure that we do not contribute to further degradation while thinking we are doing 
the right thing. The Achilles heel of eco-design, however, is consumption, a variable 
over which product or service designers have little or no control. An eco-designed 
product whose impact is halved and consumption multiplied by four does not solve 
the problem. It would be tempting to give in to discouragement. On the contrary, 
it seems preferable to pursue these efforts, which are necessary, while being real- 
istic about the limits of these approaches. To do this, we need to take a systemic 
approach. We need to look not just at the impact of our own activity but also at the 
wider impact of the ecosystem in which we operate. For example, we might ask what 
new uses are facilitated by increased network performance. But we also need to take 
a broader time perspective. Some rebound effects are only visible in the medium or 
long term. This means we need to remain vigilant over the long term. We must also 
bevigilant as to the risk of morallicensing (cf. Blanken et al. 2015) in our professional 
activity. By giving us a clear conscience, eco-design allows us to continue business 
as usual. We have the feeling that we are doing things right, or the best we can, and 
do not feel a need for a more profound questioning ofthe way we do business. 

Do not throw the baby out with the bathwater. It would be all too easy to say that eco- 
design does not solve any environmental problems. While it could well be used as 
part of a greenwashing strategy, we believe that it is also the starting point to think 
about a firm's environmental impact and explore avenues for its reduction. We have 
experienced rebound effects. A growing body of literature has described it in detail. 
However, we should not give in to *eco-design bashing", which some promoters of 
alternative models (such as low-tech, frugal innovation or sufficiency, which we also 
support) might be tempted to instil in people's minds. Instead, we should continue 
our efforts, offer massive training (not necessarily to train experts but at least to 
understand the ins and outs of this approach) and also inform about the limits. 
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P* provides a particularly useful reminder when, discouraged by this unfortu- 
nate rebound, we could be tempted to give up on methods, which are not sufficient 
but are still very much needed: 


“If you do eco-design, it is better than not doing it at all. On the other hand, you 
really shouldn't think that it is a big factor in changing the model. All we know is 
that it is essential. It is kind of the basic thing to do." (P*) 


This is also something to bear in mind with late adopters ofthe method. The prover- 
bial “better late than never" applies here. Even if we are further along the learning 
curve, we should inform newcomers of the pitfalls but not set out to daunt them. 


3.3 Dealing with emotions in order to move forward 


If doubt is the driving force behind our research, both in industry and academia, it is 
alsothe dominant feeling we have experienced, more or less painfully, over the years. 
If the implementation of eco-design helped me to restore a sense of direction in an 
industry that had lost its bearings, this moment of enlightenment was short-lived. 
I realized how difficult it was to give real scope to the efforts undertaken. Today, 
given the insignificant nature of the progress made, I cannot help questioning the 
legitimacy of our actions. 

Are our efforts really worthwhile, or are they just a way of “saving our jobs”? How 
sincere are we when we think we can (must) change things from within? 

The feeling that things are not going fast enough dominates. I often tend to see 
the glass as half empty. Progress is being made, but rebound effects limit its scope. 
We are looking for more radical solutions, we are hoping to find a solution to the 
“impossible decoupling” of growth and resource consumption, and we have the im- 
pression that there are far more problems than solutions in this area. We have the 
feeling that we are perpetually lagging behind the issues at stake, particularly in the 
current period of accelerating disasters linked to climate change, which are mak- 
ing the latter more visible. At the same time, we regularly observe that many players 
are still far removed from these concerns. For some, awareness is still in its infancy, 
while for others, there is considerable perplexity as to how to tackle the problem, 
and how to identify courses of action to get started. So, finally, are we too early or 
toolate? How can we share our progress and setbacks without sounding judgmental 
or pessimistic? 

We are well aware of the limits of our efforts. So, when I ask E* if everything we 
have done in the last 15 years has been for nothing, and if it would be worse if we had 
done nothing, the answer is yes, but mixed: 
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Yes, | think it would be worse. But the trends are still there. | do not regret what 
I’ve done. | am really happy with what | am doing. But you realize that in the end, 
it is a drop in the ocean. And I think we have even been... We have been a lever for 
growth. And yet, we have contributed to... [..] | haven't thrown in the towel. But 
there are not many signs. (E*) 


A circular economy expert, who has recently started work on these issues, acknowl- 
edges that it is difficult for those who have been exploring these subjects for years to 
remain optimistic. 


I think it takes a lot of resilience. When you've been working on a subject for a 
long time and you've been pushing it for a long time, but you haven't managed to 
motivate many people, [the risk is] to say, ‘But there are too many things to do, 
there are too many problems to solve.’ | think it takes a lot, a lot, a lot of resilience. 
(P*) 


The challenge is huge, and we need to speed things up, but we have also got to hang 
in there. 


“There are always people who are not convinced, but more and more people see 
that there are problems, think it is important, want to change things. There's a 
solid basis for change. After that, | would like things to move a lot faster" (P*) 


Things are changing. Even ifthose who have been involved for alongtime are going 
through moments of doubt, newcomers, like P*, are instilling new hope: 


"| feel I've come at the right time, a time that's relatively easy for me, easier than 
it was for you, I think, 15 years ago. In that sense, | have the impression that [the 
company] is moving in the right direction.” (P*) 


This is too little, too slow, but change is in progress: 


l've been working on it with the team for six months now. Are we moving fast 
enough? No. Do people notice? No, and | wasn't necessarily aware of it before. 
What we need to do from an environmental point of view in a company like [ours] 
totry andalign ourselves with the objectives we wantto achieve over time, is to ac- 
quire more knowledge, so the more we train people, the more they'll realize that 
we are not moving fast enough. (P*) 
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4. The path towards sufficiency 
4.1 From business practice to academia 


In 2012, the projectto promote eco-design within the Marketing & Sales department 
of my company was put on hold. This marked a turning point in my career, as well 
seeing a shift in research interests towards exploring new avenues to reduce the en- 
vironmental impact of products and services. The eco-design track had already led 
me to study PSS alternatives. I decided to pursue research in this domain by leaving 
the industry for the academic world and embarking on a doctoral thesis on collab- 
orative consumption. As a matter of fact, this phenomenon appeared an interest- 
ing way to look at PSS from a consumer perspective. The partnerships forged with 
a number of industry players, either through commercial relationships or indepen- 
dent working groups while I was in the industry, continued, notably with the opera- 
tor with whom I had worked on various eco-design and energy efficiency issues. This 
enabled me to develop numerous teaching and research partnerships, both during 
my PhD (from 2013 to 2017) and in my subsequent position as associate professor in 
Management Science at the university (starting in 2018). 


4.2 Research projects at a crossroads 


Discussions between the university and industry players started mainly through 
educational projects including lectures on eco-design based on feedback from ex- 
perience. In 2018, the combined awareness of the deceptive nature of collaborative 
consumption studied during my PhD - a "revolution" touted by its promoters as a 
solution to the environmental, social and economic problems posed by traditional 
models, which in fact turned out to be a way of reinforcing them and maintaining 
consumption levels - and of the disappointments of my experience of eco-design 
in the industry led me to turn to the study of sufficiency. Faced with various forms 
of rebound effects in both fields, sufficiency appeared as an unavoidable path. In a 
rather disruptive way, some of my colleagues in the industry had already started the 
debate in their company. In 2019, we participated in the organization of a research 
day on the theme of digital sufficiency in which we jointly presented a paper around 
the following questions: How can value creation and sufficiency be reconciled in a 
telecoms sector that is culturally very far removed from such considerations? And 
how can marketing contribute to this? As a matter of fact, sufficiency seems to bea 
particularly difficult path to follow in the ICT sector, where belief in technological 
progress as a solution to environmental problems seems hard to shake, and where 
the very essence of technological progress seems unstoppable (Dabadie/Vautier/ 
Bertin 2021). Furthermore, in the particular case of telecom operators, while it is 
possible with a modicum of R&D effort to increase the energy efficiency of their 
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infrastructure, it is more difficult to limit the amount of traffic going through 
their network — and as a result the total energy consumption of their activity. As a 
matter of fact, telecom operators have little or no control of the services developed 
and promoted by content providers which take advantage of increased capacity of 
networks (e.g., larger bandwidth, decreased latency, etc.) to encourage unbridled 
consumption of services like video streaming or online gaming. If they sought 
to encourage a more responsible use of networks, this would result in a decrease 
in their average revenue per user (ARPU) and a subsequent decrease in company 
profitability, which might in turn not be acceptable for shareholders. In a highly 
competitive market, pursuing such a strategy is no small feat. 

From 2018 onwards, several types of projects were launched. On the teaching 
side, student projects in partnership with a telecom operator were initiated to study 
various issues. For instance, students analyzed consumer perceptions of a new suffi- 
cient telecom service devised by the operator, and its implications in terms of adver- 
tising. On the research side, several collaborative projects followed, notably within a 
larger collective, EcoSD,” an association composed of academics and practitioners 
founded in 2012, to promote design for sustainability. In 2020, I participated in a 
project centered on frugal innovation. In 2021, work continued as part of a project 
in which we studied low-tech viability. The idea behind these projects was that eco- 
design alone is not sufficient in itselfto really have an impact, that a change of model 
is necessary and that needs have to be questioned. In 2022, a three-year project sup- 
ported by EcoSD was started specifically on this issue and that of the discrepancy 
between consumer needs, market offers and the effective use of products and ser- 
vices. Looking at this question from different angles within a multidisciplinary team 
(a mix of practitioners and academics in engineering and social sciences), the first 
results allowed us to measure intended and unintended deviations. The next steps 
will consist of identifying ways to improve design for sustainability methods in or- 
der to limit the rebound effects that these deviations generate. 

While they bring useful insights, these projects also bring questions, which re- 
main unanswered. Among them, we wonder whether initiatives such as frugal inno- 
vation or low-tech are compatible with large corporations. We also question the role 
of marketing and its ability to contribute to a change in the value creation model, 
a topic also currently addressed in partnership between academia and practition- 
ers as part of ongoing doctoral dissertations and research contracts on sufficiency 
marketing and business models. 


1 www.ecosd.fr 
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5. Conclusion 


As I write this chapter, along with a growing community of researchers and practi- 
tioners, I am continuing my work to better understand how sufficiency can be put 
into practice, based on the assumption that it is necessary to curb environmental 
impacts. Many questions remain open as to how to implement it and how to avoid 
encountering rebound effects yet again. Mixed feelings of doubt and hope still pre- 
vail. Are we too optimistic when we attempt to change the model from inside? Mixed 
feelings of satisfaction and skepticism also arise when the issue of sufficiency sud- 
denly became a national concern in France in September 2022, thanks to the acute 
energy and ecological crisis that France is experiencing as a result of geopolitical 
events (for instance, war in Ukraine and threats to fossil fuel supplies) and climatic 
events (repeated disasters in the summer of 2022, including mega-fires in Southern 
France). The term sufficiency, hitherto seen as particularly incongruous when as- 
sociated with marketing, and deemed unpronounceable within certain companies 
where disruptive discourses have opened up the debate, is suddenly becoming the 
focus of attention. While I am delighted about this, it is hard to suppress my doubts 
as regards this sudden turnaround. Are we really talking about the same thing? Who 
is really prepared to promote a reduction in consumption when, at the same time, 
the question of growth and purchasing power remains at the heart of public debate 
and company strategies? 

Other questions beset me. Is sufficiency simply yet another blind alley? Are we 
going fast enough? Taking this retrospective angle on fifteen years of work leads me 
to make a few calculations and realize that 2030, the date set for many programs 
aimed at limiting the effects of climate change, is almost visible on the horizon. We 
will be there in less than seven years... What have we achieved in double that time? 
What can we hope to change in such a short space of time? Is the pace of academic 
research adapted to the urgency of the situation? Am I in the right place to change 
things? 

This introspective work leads me to make a few very humble recommendations. 
Firstly, we should be very realistic and develop awareness with regard to the limits 
of our attempts to contribute to reducing the environmental impact on the produc- 
tion side. The rebound effects pointed out by Santarius (2016) are difficult to escape. 
But at the same time, we must not give in to discouragement and should instead 
help build momentum around these issues. Secondly, in order to make progress, it 
seems essential to continue to work hand in hand with practitioners who are faced 
with the difficulty of changing the way of doing business and are the driving force 
to make the necessary changes happen. Finally, we need to question our priorities 
in light of the urgency of the situation, which leads to another question: How can 
we accelerate this topic when we should simultaneously decelerate to limit the neg- 
ative impacts of social acceleration both at personal and macro-ecological level, as 
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highlighted by Hollstein/Rosa (2023)? This collective work provides an invaluable op- 
portunity to collect and share thoughts on these pivotal issues and can hopefully act 
as a springboard for debate, reflection and further action. 
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Self-Restraint and Sufficiency of a Steel Processor 
Countering the Corporate Rebound Effect 


Jana Gebauer, Laura Niessen and Maike Gossen 


Abstract Based on an in-depth case study analysis, the chapter discusses whether and to what 
extent companies that limit their growth and resource use through sufficiency can avoid re- 
bound effects at the firm level. It also identifies entry points for companies and policy makers 
on how efficiency measures can contribute to absolute resource reductions rather than acceler- 
ating growth. 


1. Introduction 


The growth economies of the global North are failing to reduce their environmen- 
tal impacts and consumption to the extent that would be ecologically necessary and 
globally equitable (Parrique et al. 2019). Technical efficiency and consistency mea- 
sures are proposed to achieve the necessary reductions by dematerializing and ecol- 
ogizing economic activity. However, as long as growth- and profit-driven exploita- 
tion interests determine the use of nature, the gains often flow back to other uses in 
so-called “rebound effects” (Herring/Sorrell 2009). Rebound effects in a micro-eco- 
nomic context (as opposed to on the scale of the national economy) can take different 
forms, including economic or psychological (Santarius/Soland 2018). For economic 
rebound effects, an increase in efficiency might lead to lower costs, thus the con- 
sumer might use the additional money for further consumption. For psychological 
rebound effects, the more efficient product might be perceived as less harmful to the 
environment and may be used more intensively. Consumers may also feel that they 
can act ina less environmentally responsible way. As a result, resource consumption 
may ultimately increase. 

How can this be understood at the firm level? The problem of rebound effects 
has been primarily located in household consumption (Greening et al. 2000; Sorrell 
2007; Santarius 2015). Research analyzing production-side rebounds, their mani- 
festations and causal relationships has been limited (Figge et al. 2014). However, 
the literature suggests that companies are far from realizing their full efficiency po- 
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tential: They do not identify or implement possible measures - the so-called “effi- 
ciency gap” (Solngrdal/Foss 2018). Alternatively, when efficiency measures are im- 
plemented, they often do not have the desired effect: the environmental impact is 
instead shifted to upstream or downstream stages of the value chain (burden shift- 
ing); producing the equipment for the efficiency measures is itself resource-inten- 
sive (embodied energy); and the planning and implementation of the measures are 
flawed (Schópflin/Lautermann submitted). Wüst et al. (2023) developed a typology 
for rebound effects in firms based on the existing literature (e.g. Jenkins et al. 2011; 
Santarius 2015; 2016): 


+ Output effects, which result from increasing production and sales to penetrate 
and develop markets; 

e Factor substitution effects, which result from the replacement of production 
processes and the associated increase in the use of energy services; 

e  Re-utilization effects resulting from performance-enhancing changes in pro- 
duction processes and production organization; 

e Re-design effects resulting from performance-enhancing changes in product 
design; 

+  Re-spending effects resulting from the use of saved additional financial re- 
sources for regular current expenditures; 

+ Reinvestment effects resulting from the use of accumulated financial savings for 
product development, product differentiation or diversification; 

e “Frontier” effects resulting from the development of entirely new products and 
services. 


These rebound effects can occur due to (i) strategic priorities, (ii) cognitive and in- 
stitutional factors and (iii) psychological factors. 

Firstly, in terms of strategic priorities, environmental resource savings are of- 
ten not the focus of efficiency measures but rather a means to other ends. Efficiency 
gains are then partly or fully diverted to these other uses (Schópflin/Lautermann 
submitted). In doing so, companies often follow norms and routines of competition 
and growth, especially if they perceive high productivity and cost pressures in their 
industries (Wüst et al. 2023). Ecological problems, on the other hand, are seen as 
subordinate or even conflictual. This gives rise to a strategic rationale for compa- 
nies to invest efficiency gains in the expansion and differentiation of production, in 
automation, performance enhancement or process quality improvements (Gebauer 
2022). 

Secondly, rebound effects also arise from deficits in knowledge and information 
management (Wüst et al. 2023). Rebound risks cannot be identified and countered if 
information is lacking on consumption data, life cycle costs or the extent of material 
and financial gains from an efficiency measure. Environmental management and 
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financial controlling tools to provide this information are rarely implemented and 
used with the required level of detail (Lautermann/Schöpflin 2021). 

Thirdly, similarly to psychologicalrebound amongst consumers, rebound effects 
also occur in companies as a result of psychological reassessment and relief (Wüst 
et al. 2023). With an efficiency measure, the technology, process or overall behavior 
in the company may be considered less harmful to the environment. This may lead 
employees and customers to use the technology more intensively or to question their 
own responsibility for energy- and material-saving behavior. If they change their 
behavior as a result, resource consumption could ultimately increase. 

The rebound effect caused by strategic priorities, in particular, is seldom given 
a critical reflection. On the contrary, (intended) growth made possible by increased 
efficiency is seen as a success and not as a negative impact of the measure (Behrendt 
et al. 2018). This framing neglects the environmental impacts of expanding produc- 
tion and sales and is a barrier to closing the gap between required absolute resource 
reductions and the delivered relative solutions. Rebound effects characterize (busi- 
ness decisions in) growth economies and systematically prevent decoupling of eco- 
nomic growth from environmental pollution and consumption, a prerequisite for 
green growth (Parrique et al. 2019; Hickel/Kallis 2019). 

With few exceptions, there is little data on the micro-economic rebound effect 
of energy efficiency programs in a single company. Konash and Nasr's (2022) cal- 
culations of the rebound effect in a single firm suggest that energy efficiency pro- 
grams have limited ability to realize their full energy savings potential and reduce 
energy use over time. It is therefore considered crucial to look beyond efficiency 
measures and selectively reduce production and consumption levels through suffi- 
ciency, a concept of absolute “enough” that aims to prevent rebound effects (Schnei- 
der et al. 2010; Herring/Sorrell 2009; Best et al. 2022) and that complements the 
weaknesses of efficiency approaches (Dyllick/Hockerts 2002). 

In this chapter, we discuss whether companies that limit their growth and 
resource consumption through sufficiency can avoid rebound effects at the com- 
pany level: To what extent can a sufficiency-orientation in a firm avoid micro-level 
rebound effects? To answer this question, we discuss the case of Richard Henkel 
GmbH, a small manufacturing firm that combines a strong efficiency orientation 
with self-restraint and sufficiency in the setting of a resource-intensive and com- 
petitive sector. We use three efficiency measures to show how it deals with efficiency 
gains and associated rebound effects. The example shows the potential for absolute 
savings when environmental benefits are prioritized and growth is subordinated. 
However, it also shows the limits of micro-level agency and effectiveness within 
the growth economy. In the conclusion, we draw lessons and recommendations for 
companies, multipliers and policy makers. 
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2. Rebound prevention through corporate self-restraint 
and sufficiency? 


Generally speaking, sufficiency, as a “principle of self-restraint" ("Prinzip der Selbst- 
beschränkung”, Sachs 2015: 2), means reducing resource and energy demand and 
finding a measure of “enough” that ensures what is needed. It thus aims to avoid 
both over-consumption and under-provision (Fuchs et al. 2021). To achieve this, suf- 
ficiency relies on an institutional change (Kropfeld/Reichel 2021) and a fundamental 
change in values and behavior. Other strategies, such as efficiency and consistency 
require this only to a limited extent, so that only a sufficiency shift can break with 
the paradigm of exploitation and growth still inherent in the other two (Martínez- 
Alier etal. 2010). Sufficiency is therefore often seen as the least relatable, represented 
and implemented of the three sustainability strategies: it appears fundamentally at 
odds with consumer, political and corporate interests. It is also still less present in 
policy debates (Zell-Ziegler et al. 2021), even though it is gaining visibility (e.g., the 
2022 French Energy sobriety plan). Sufficiency is also increasingly discussed in re- 
search (Sandberg 2021) and has been presented as a business strategy to promote 
and enable sustainable consumption (Niessen/Bocken 2021). 

Sufficiency at the business level is understood as companies not only promoting 
sufficiency-oriented lifestyles but also reducing or limiting their own resource con- 
sumption and production volumes (Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). While 
most current research investigates the role of businesses in promoting sufficiency 
(Bocken/Short 2016; Niessen/Bocken 2021), mainly by marketing means (Gossen et 
al. 2019b; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022; Kelleci/Yildiz 2021), research on sufficiency in pro- 
duction is still rare. Instead of striving for growth, firms can strive to maintain their 
productive capacity and become non-growing firms (Liesen et al. 2015). Beyeler and 
Jaeger-Erben (2022) look into the practices of businesses that are willing to oper- 
ate at smaller organizational scales and pursue sufficiency. Bárnthaler and Gough 
(2023) conceptualize production corridors, which meet essential needs without ex- 
cess production. Degrowth advocates even call for a renunciation of sales, profit 
maximization and market power (Deimling 2016; Khmara/Kronenberg 2018; Nes- 
terova 2020). The importance here is not on limits and savings per se but rather on a 
new perception of values and well-being, human needs and natural resources, and 
the pursuit of qualitative change. A redefinition of business values would be mov- 
ing from the primacy of profit to the primacy of purpose (Mayer 2020). Moreover, 
degrowth-oriented companies emphasize their attitude, ability and willingness to 
reflect and to learn to change (Froese et al. 2023). They develop and reinforce a qual- 
itative understanding of success with ideas about an appropriate size (usually a cor- 
ridor) and growth rate. In order to achieve and maintain their appropriate size, the 
entrepreneurs examine their decisions in terms of the growth effects they gener- 
ate (Gebauer 2018). A deliberate decision to forgo growth is not necessarily aimed 
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at improving environmental performance (Liesen et al. 2015). However, when land 
and building space, machine capacity, suppliers, investment, customers, sales, dis- 
tribution channels, transport routes, etc. are constrained, limits for environmental 
impacts and consumption emerge ‘naturally’ (Gebauer 2018). Entrepreneurs who ex- 
plicitly justify their self-restraint with societal embeddedness evaluate decision op- 
tions in terms of social and environmental costs. They may refrain from financially 
promising actions that would have a negative impact on others or invest in precau- 
tionary measures (Deimling 2017). 

Therefore, an orientation towards sufficiency and self-restraint in a business 
could change the context of efficiency improvements. Savings from efficiency mea- 
sures are not (automatically) invested in expanding capacity, performance, automa- 
tion or output but rather in reinforcing impact through more eco-effective use of 
the savings (Gebauer 2022). Sufficiency-oriented business might therefore be bet- 
ter able to avoid rebound effects of efficiency measures, by reinvesting savings in 
impact instead. To support these thoughts empirically, we turn to the case study. 


$. Case Study: Richard Henkel GmbH 


The case study was part of the German research project “Holistic Management of 
Energy and Resource Efficiency in Companies”.’ The project investigated rebound 
effects in companies both conceptually and empirically. In addition to a baseline sur- 
vey of medium-sized tolarge companies and company workshops, practical insights 
were gained through in-depth case studies in ten companies from different sectors. 
Based on the findings, recommendations for action were developed for companies, 
multipliers and policy makers (Wolff et al. 2022; 2023). 

While the case studies were comparative, this chapter focuses on Richard Henkel 
GmbH (referred to as Henkel in the following). From November 2019 to July 2021, the 
first author conducted three rounds of on-site and online interviews with Henkel, 
with a total of five interviews. In the first round, preliminary research and a site 
visit informed the selection and analysis of efficiency measures; in the second round, 
potentials and drivers for rebound and reinforcement effects were explored. In the 
third round, supplemented by written and telephone follow-ups with the business 
owners in 2022, the findings and recommendations for rebound management were 


1 The project was funded by the German Federal Ministry of Education and Research (BMBF) 
as part of its programme "Research for Sustainability" (FONA). Project partners included 
Oeko Institut, Institute for Ecological Economy Research (IÓW), Leuphana University (Cen- 
tre for Sustainability Management), Data Center Group (DCC) and the business association 
B.A.U.M. eV. 
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discussed. Interviews were conducted in German and quotes were translated into 
English by the first author. 

The interviews followed semi-structured questionnaires and were recorded and 
analyzed in accordance with the templates developed by the project. At Henkel, the 
interviewees were the two managing owners (MO 2019, MO 2020, MO 2021, MO 
2022) and the heads ofthe two business units (HF 2021, HC 2021). Other sources in- 
cluded the company's Sustainability Reports (SR), EMAS Environmental Statements 
(ES) and existing research on the business (Deimling 2016; Gebauer et al. 2015). The 
descriptions are based on the interviews and sources provided by Henkel, unless 
stated otherwise. 


3.1 The company 


Henkelis a small owner-managed German steel and metal processing company, es- 
tablished in 1922. Its first business unit manufactures and sells tubular steel fur- 
niture such as chairs, stools, tables and medical furniture to consumers and com- 
mercial customers, such as care homes for the elderly, clinics and wellness facilities. 
Its second business unit offers surface treatment services to industrial customers 
in aviation, automotive, medical and climate-tech industries. Finishing metal sur- 
faces by grinding, blasting and powder coating accounts for around two thirds of 
Henkel's sales. Henkel's main suppliers are regional or European companies in the 
steel and plastics industries, as well as manufacturers of powder coatings, wash- 
ing chemicals and packaging. The company has constantly retained a workforce of 
around 50, down to 45 in recent years, mainly due to a shortage of skilled workers. 
The annual turnover is relatively stable between €2.5 and €3.5 million, the annual 
income is about €250,000 before investments. 

Richard Henkel, the founder ofthe company, focused on aligning the company's 
services with customer needs for functional and durable products. This included re- 
ducing the use of resources and making production as environmentally friendly as 
possible. Transparency and environmental protection have been explicitly anchored 
in the company since the 1950s (Deimling 2016). Henkel has been validated accord- 
ing to the Eco-Management and Audit Scheme since 1998 and has been a signatory 
to the Charter of the Business Sustainability Initiative of the State of Baden-Würt- 
temberg since 2015. Henkel aims to achieve an overall positive record across all ar- 
eas of life cycle management and has received several awards for its environmental 
commitment. 

Over the past twenty years, a wide range of energy efficiency measures and a 
switch to renewable energy have more than halved the company's energy consump- 
tion and CO; emissions, both in absolute terms and relative to sales. In addition to 
electricity and heat, the company has drastically reduced its material consumption. 
Ithas introduced closed loops and recycling systems in all its processes, from rinsing 
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baths to scrap metal and packaging. In its furniture unit, repair and refurbishment 
are increasingly replacing new production. 

When Susanne Henkel took over the company lead in the 1990s, she sharpened 
the firm's environmental profile and not only set further limits on environmen- 
tal impact and consumption but also on corporate growth itself (Deimling 2016; 
Gebauer et al. 2015). The latter was a particular response to the 2008/09 financial 
crisis and to the industry's strong market and price dynamics and dependencies. 
Susanne Henkel has since focused on what she calls inner growth’, keeping capac- 
ities, employment and sales stable while constantly decreasing resource use and 
increasing circularity in all areas of the business. As such, and despite the fact that 
this is termed life-cycle management and efficiency within the company, Henkel 
could be seen as being guided by ideas of sufficiency or self-restraint: forgoing 
growth in favor of absolutely reducing environmental consumption. 


3.2 Energy efficiency measures 


Henkel's energy-intensive processes depend on the efficiency and stability of its pro- 
duction systems. Since 2005, three measures have been particularly relevant: the 
new insulation of the paint ovens, the renewal of the conveyor system and the re- 
placement of the automatic powder booth. All were accompanied by substantial en- 
ergy savings — reductions in actualor projected consumption increases - and repre- 
sent Henkel's way of thinking: a consistent focus on savings and an unconventional 
search for solutions. The measures were necessary because of an actual or immi- 
nent deterioration in resource consumption data or because of an additional re- 
duction opportunity in the course of replacement investments. All measures were 
implemented on the company's own initiative, explicitly going beyond the market 
standard. 


Insulating the painting ovens (2005/2006) 

Henkel constantly reviews data to determine saving opportunities: Where is the 
greatest consumption, unexpected deterioration or heavy wear and tear? Increased 
temperatures in the hall and frequent motor wear pointed to a problem in the walls 
of the ovens; thermal imaging cameras revealed the crumbling of the polystyrene 
insulation. As it could not be replaced, the oven manufacturer offered to demolish 
and rebuild the ovens or walls. To avoid this, Susanne Henkel used her network 
to find an insulation from the nuclear power plant sector and applied it to the 
outside of the ovens. This reduced heat radiation by almost 60 per cent, cut energy 
consumption by at least 30 per cent and extended the life of the motors. Lowering 
the temperature in the hall also improved working conditions for the employees. 
The €20,000 investment amortized in less than 1.5 years. 
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Improving the conveyor belt (2012) 

The conveyor in the powder coating line needed to be replaced due to wear and tear. 
According to the company's internal guidelines, a new conveyor would have to use 
less energy. This was achieved through a redesign: products move through the sys- 
tem on supports to which they are attached. By using a high-strength but thinner 
material, the weight of the supports could be reduced, thereby reducing the energy 
required to move, heat and cool them. However, the conveyor manufacturer was re- 
luctant to use the new material. Henkel decided to have the steel parts specially made 
and installed without the manufacturer. The extra cost of €4,000 was recouped in 
one year through savings in energy costs. The new conveyor, with lighter parts, uses 8 
per cent less electricity and 12 per cent less process heat, which has also improved the 
working environment. The material will be used exclusively in both business units 
in the future. 


Replacement of the automatic powder booth (2014/2015) 

After 25 years, the powder booth needed to be replaced as spare parts were no longer 
available from the equipment manufacturer. Henkel realized that the current mar- 
ket standard would increase energy consumption by 60 per cent compared to the 
old booth due to increased automation. When the usual equipment manufacturers 
could not provide a solution, Henkel commissioned an SME to build a new powder 
booth that increased energy consumption by only 24 per cent. However, this smaller 
increase still worsened Henkel’s energy-related productivity metric: the improve- 
ment is only relative to the projected deterioration. The investment cost was around 
€450,000 with an expected payback period of up to seven years. 


(Rebound) effects of energy efficiency measures 

All three efficiency measures resulted in significant reductions: either in actual or 
in anticipated increases of energy consumption and other parameters. However, 
lacking experience with the new solutions and data from the manufacturers, it was 
not possible to set specific targets beforehand - improvements were to be made “as 
far as possible” (MO 2019). It is therefore not possible to determine whether the re- 
ductions actually occurred to the extent expected or if the efficiency measures re- 
sulted in a rebound effect. However, rebound risks were clearly present: data from 
the environmental declarations show that the actual efficiency gains from the first 
two measures did not fully translate into corresponding and sustained reductions in 
total consumption. In its B2B coating business, Henkel has to process a fluctuating 
but increasing proportion of heavier parts. The interviewees pointed out that the in- 
creased need for process heat eats up the savings from the efficiency measures. This 
can be seen as an output effect that is triggered further down the value chain: the 
rebound effect results from Henkel processing more product mass due to changes 
by industrial customers. In the case of the conveyor, for example, this means that 
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although the supports are lighter and save energy compared to the old technology, 
the products transported are heavier and literally outweigh the improvements. Ad- 
ditionally, the use of high-strength steel in the conveyor means that it can handle 
heavier products. This could be described as a reutilization effect: with the efficiency 
measure, Henkel has also increased the performance, enabling changing customer 
requirements. Finally, the financial efficiency gains (such as reduced expenditure 
on electricity, process heat and motors) will feed into Henkel's investment budget. 
This could trigger a re-investment effect, where the accumulated savings finance 
medium- to long-term investments that in turn trigger resource consumption. In 
the case of the booth replacement, for example, the reinvestment of previous effi- 
ciency gains indirectly led to deteriorating consumption data, despite Henkel's effi- 
ciency targets. 


4. Findings 


In order to determine whether and which rebound effects occurred, we will interpret 
Henkel’s practice against the background of the rebound drivers presented at the 
beginning. 


4.1 Managing rebound risks 


As outlined in the introduction, rebound risks increase due to strategic priorities, 
cognitive and institutional factors, as well as psychological factors. In this context, 
how can Henkel’s approach to efficiency gains be qualified? And how does a suffi- 
ciency orientation influence potential rebound? 


Strategic priorities 
Henkel has a non-growth, eco-oriented corporate strategy and culture, prioritizing savings 
in resource consumption and costs over growth, as described by interviewees and 
in several reports. A broad concept of “enough” is pursued, and working hours, ma- 
chinery and production facilities are reduced rather than expanded. With sales sta- 
ble, profits increase through reduced resource costs and process optimization and 
are reinvested in the company and its employees while the employer’s remuneration 
is kept stable: “These are also limits to growth: What is contentment? [...] [Y]ou can 
say: That’s enough. I would rather go for a walk with my children” (MO 2021). 
Improving efficiency does not aim at expanding production. Instead, it aims to min- 
imize the use of resources, reduce negative impacts and control costs. Innovative 
solutions and their effects in terms of efficiency gains are replicated and reinvested 
throughout the company to reinforce their positive impact. Interviewees confirmed 
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that efficiency measures do not lead to more growth but rather that “each action has 
made [them] aware of even more to-dos" (MO 2020). 

For the same reason, the variety of materials and products is reduced rather than in- 
creased, e.g., by standardizing processing through standardized steel grades and 
higher quality materials, which can support longevity ofthe products. Standardiza- 
tion and process optimization also make it possible to reduce the number of ma- 
chines and the size of production halls whose sites are then converted into green 
areas. 

Machines and equipment are used, updated, maintained and repaired for as long as pos- 
sible. For Henkel, becoming more efficient does not necessarily mean switching to 
modern machinery - quite the opposite. Henkel uses some machines that are many 
decades old, and the interviewees stated that they prefer the older ones as they are 
“much more efficient than the new machines [...], they are more stable, maintenance 
is very easy" (HF 2021). 

Annual action plans set priorities for (replacement) investments. These are financed 
through accumulated efficiency gains and follow clear guidelines: they should 
deliver further resource savings or otherwise enable social and environmental 
improvements. Solutions are preferably low-tech and low-energy and are often 
adapted from other applications. For example, spaghetti strainers are used for 
rainwater filtration, milk filters replace large filter systems in the production water 
cycle, and the cooling of the production halls is modelled on the ventilation principle 
of termite mounds. Manual labor is constantly improved but explicitly preserved. 

In addition, potential co-benefits are identified and incorporated into the planning 
process to find the measure that will deliver the greatest efficiency gains with the 
least risk of rebound. For example, a planned modification of the supply air system 
was combined with heat recovery for the high-power coating systems and an im- 
proved transport process for faster cooling of parts, resulting in less extra cooling. 
Additionally, it presented an improvement for the workplace as parts were less hot 
when handled by employees. 

The furniture unit became less manufacturing-oriented and more service-oriented: 
Henkel’s aim is to provide high-quality, durable furniture that could withstand 
intensive use and adapt to changing physical needs. To support their longevity, 
products can be refurbished, and components are standardized and replaceable. 
Commercial and private customers are strongly encouraged to refurbish rather 
than buy new. 

Henkel does not use the term “sufficiency”. However, all three principles of “less, 
better and enough” guide its life cycle management and are strongly reflected in the 
strategic prioritization within the company, influencing and potentially reducing 
rebound effects in various sufficiency-related ways. 
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Cognitive and institutional factors: knowledge, tools, structures 

As Henkel's resource consumption data shows, focusing on absolute reductions and 
non-growth is not only crucial to limit, reduce and avoid possible rebound effects 
but also reinforces the positive effects of efficiency measures by focusing attention 
on the necessary knowledge base and structures for learning. Continuous data col- 
lection is necessary to reduce or avoid possible rebounds. Henkel attaches great im- 
portance to creating this information base. As part of its energy and material flow man- 
agement system, consumption data for products, machines, systems and processes 
are collected and aggregated on a regular basis. 

Major energy consumers are prioritized as a basis for decisions on replacement 
or investment measures. Measures are planned in detail and their success is closely mon- 
itored. In addition, employees are systematically involved in measuring and recording 
and are strongly encouraged to develop solutions: “It comes from the 'smallest' em- 
ployee: if there is an idea, it is addressed and [...] that's how everything is initiated 
and that’s how solutions are sought" (HF 2021). 

All employees are also trained on quality and energy management to raise aware- 
ness, “so that if an employee walks past a compressed air leak and hears it, they will 
report it" (MO 2021). This awareness could also be used by employees in their own 
homes and other surroundings to improve efficiency and energy management. 

Learnings are transferred directly and systematically to other use cases. Improve- 
ments are automatically checked for their relevance in other areas, “and then they 
are always transferred in full" (HF 2021). This may involve a new approach to identi- 
fying a problem, a better material, a more convivial technology or more like-minded 
business partners. 

Collaboration with research institutions is used to fill knowledge gaps and develop 
missing tools and assessment methods. Such collaboration includes an “active ex- 
change with scientists on the topics of resources [and] climate change: what is nec- 
essary, what [is] to do?" (SR 2018) through research projects and lectures. 

Consolidation and institutionalization take place through procurement specifica- 
tions, such as purchasing criteria and routines, as well as contractually regulated 
individual responsibility for environmental performance. In procurement, product 
data sheets are required and, e.g., life cycle consumption data is strongly requested 
while employees' contracts include environmental guidelines. 

Knowledge sharing and an institutional orientation towards absolute reduc- 
tions and non-growth can therefore help to reduce potential rebound risks. 


Psychological factors: moral justification, perceived self-efficacy 

and diffusion of accountability 

Not only the tools and structures but also the culture of the company is geared to- 
wards making everyone co-responsible. The company's non-growth eco-positioning is 
lived and communicated to employees, reinforcing that every single action of every em- 
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ployee counts: “[...] [A]t Henkel it's normal, I tell you, it’s already in your head that 
you're always thinking about efficiency and resources." (HC 2021) 

Henkel is very active in disseminating its view of environmental and economic 
problems and the solutions it has developed. In its reports and communication, Henkel 
emphasizes the urgency of political, corporate and individual action in the face of 
the climate emergency, the loss of biodiversity or the depletion of resources. Inter- 
nally, the “Effie Bird", an efficiency mascot, is a tongue-in-cheek but constant re- 
minder in the workplace. Interviewees stated that "this [eco-thinking] is already a 
principle in the company [...] and that it's fun to implement it" (HC 2021). Behavioral 
changes during or after the measures, which could increase resource consumption, 
are not considered conceivable - which Susanne Henkel doubles down on: “That 
doesnt fit in with environmentally compliant behavior" (MO 2020). 

Henkel's management also communicates and appeals strongly to suppliers, customers 
and corporate networhs in order to strengthen their perception of self-efficacy, (per- 
sonal) responsibility, moral obligation and economic rationality. This includes in- 
forming their customers about better materials or less environmentally damaging 
processes, such as foregoing chemical pre-treatment that can be replaced by other 
means. 

Given Henkel’s non-growth strategic priorities and practices, management sys- 
tems and corporate culture, it can be argued that the lower than possible efficiency 
gains are neither an outcome nor a re-utilization or reinvestment effect at the com- 
pany level. Rather, it supports the assumption that rebound risks lie upstream and 
downstream in the value chain. The accounts presented show that Henkel not only 
proactively seeks to avoid rebound effects but also to achieve reinforcement effects, 
i.e. to increase the impact of its efficiency measures. 


4.2 Opportunities and limits of corporate action and impact 


The focus on sufficiency and self-restraint means that material efficiency gains are 
not spent expansively and some rebound risks can be reduced. The company's long- 
term analysis ofenvironmental data shows that resource consumption is decreasing 
in both absolute and relative terms, albeit with fluctuations. The financial data, how- 
ever, show that the financial efficiency gains are also partly eaten up by rising costs, 
in particular due to developments in prices, for example for steel or electricity. This 
also lowers Henkel's rebound risks: with their raw materials becoming more expen- 
sive, monetary savings from efficiency cannot be used to buy more material. Thus, 
by saving resources in absolute terms, Henkel also “simply becomel[s] a little more 
resistant to price increases" (MO 2020), which leads to an even more conscious use 
of materials and energy. However, there are also limitations to how much the busi- 
ness can influence rebound and several external factors are at play. 
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In terms of resource savings and efficiency measures, internal efforts are 
partly counteracted by deteriorating marhet standards for replacement investments 
by equipment manufacturers or by market trends towards heavier products of B2B 
customers. In the furniture sector, the idea of high-quality, durable, modular and 
repairable products has been very successful with customers (B2B, B2C). Services 
that accompany and replace production account for an increasing share of sales. 
However, Henkel is too small to actually enforce major changes and performance 
requirements (or transparency requirements) on suppliers and manufacturers: 
“[I]t’s out of our hands to influence people like that. But, unfortunately that's the 
way it is: The demand is the market, and [...] if only ten per cent of all customers 
want something, then it's not a priority for the manufacturers" (HF 2021). 

The situation is similar with large B2B customers in the surface coating service. 
As one supplier among many, Henkel positions itself as a sustainable, carbon-neutral 
supplier but can only communicate its own positions and innovations to a limited 
extent — as in the case of the thinner steel. Despite the many benefits of the mate- 
rial, which Henkel emphasizes, B2B customers are reluctant to make the necessary 
changes to their products, machines and processes, probably *until the cost pres- 
sure really increases dramatically for them" (MO 2020). In this context, both machine 
manufacturers and large industrial customers focus on value propositions other than environ- 
mental improvements and show less awareness of resource issues. The main reasons 
for this are expansionary market trends, distorted factor prices, wrong or missing 
financial incentives and a lack of awareness among customers and manufacturers 
alike of the running costs of resource use in machinery. 

Also within the company itself, some factors make it difficult to identify and 
avoid rebound effects or to reinforce the positive effect of an efficiency improve- 
ment: even though the company attaches great importance to continuous data col- 
lection, this is not always specific and comparable enough to track rebounds. Fur- 
thermore, although employees strongly identify with Henkel's sustainability posi- 
tioning, the commitment of the company depends heavily on the activities of its 
owner-managers, and it is a constant challenge to keep the *management issue" 
of resource conservation present as an *employee issue". Therefore, both external 
and internal factors beyond the sufficiency orientation influence to what extent ef- 
ficiency measures can be implemented and rebound effects can be avoided. 


5. Discussion and practical recommendations 


Rebound effects in resource use often stem from an unquestioned and enforced eco- 
nomic growth orientation, as material and financial gains from efficiency measures 
are typically reinvested without reflection in growth steps at the firm level and in 
the economy as a whole (Wüst et al. 2023). The economic motivation and narrative 
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with which increasing resource efficiency is usually pursued creates a gap between 
the absolute need for and the path to a solution. To narrow this gap, sufficiency is 
increasingly linked to corporate action and discussed in terms of sufficiency-ori- 
ented and self-restraining business practices by companies (Niessen/Bocken 2021; 
Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022). However, single-company case studies on 
this topic reveal that there is a lack of clear sufficiency orientation at the organi- 
zational level to prevent the rebound effect (Robra et al. 2020). This draws atten- 
tion to companies as consumers: Do they recognize the notion of “enough” for their 
resource-consuming activities and develop strategies of (selective) self-restraint to 
avoid further increases in negative environmental and social impacts? And to what 
extent can companies that limit their growth and resource consumption through 
sufficiency avoid rebound effects at the company level? 

Companies such as Richard Henkel GmbH demonstrate the potential for avoid- 
ing rebound effects and strengthening efficiency measures by limiting corporate 
growth and promoting sufficiency. This case study underlines the importance of a 
different approach to efficiency improvement, one in which companies reflect on 
the environmental impacts of growth decisions and systematically place greater em- 
phasis on resource conservation and the notion of enough with regard to both inputs 
and outputs. A strategic reprioritization toward sufficiency reduces the risk that ef- 
ficiency gains will be automatically or intentionally re-spent directly. It helps to en- 
sure that the cost savings from efficiency measures are used in an eco-effective man- 
ner. The fundamental strategic decision to view resource efficiency as a contribution 
to absolute reduction rather than as a growth accelerator can therefore be seen as a 
prerequisite for successful — low-rebound - resource management. This requires 
environmental awareness and recognition of environmental problems, so that con- 
flicting goals are not resolved *by default" in favor of economic expectations. It also 
requires a stronger purpose orientation of entrepreneurial action, a reflection on 
the social costs of a corporate growth orientation (Mayer 2020) and sustained efforts 
and environmental values of the business owners (Nesterova 2021). 

A rebound avoidance approach also requires that companies give high priority to 
knowledge building, monitoring and reporting in a way that systematically supports 
the identification of rebound effects. Key to this would be absolute and long-term 
consumption targets and data at the company, division and activity levels that go 
well beyond the usual relative and short-term perspective (Lautermann/Schópflin 
2021). This would provide evidence for monitoring efficiency measures and their ef- 
fects and for identifying factors affecting data trends. However, management sys- 
tems and tools in companies are often inadequate (ibid.). Henkel continuously mon- 
itors and records data trends with the overall goal of achieving *the greatest possi- 
ble reduction” in resource consumption and environmental costs. While it has been 
difficult to calculate rebound effects due to the lack of data specificity, the manage- 
ment's knowledge of all operational processes, resource consumers and potential 
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(cross) influencing factors can nevertheless enable sound planning and decision- 
making. Incorporating consumption data requirements into procurement criteria 
and routines to improve the database can raise resource awareness on all sides and 
ultimately free up capacity, especially in smaller companies, that would otherwise be 
tied up in lengthy data research. In addition, cross-departmental teams and dedi- 
cated resource scouts can raise awareness throughout the organization and gener- 
ate valuable knowledge about efficiency potentials and losses, as well as about suf- 
ficiency measures. 

In this context, employees should be involved in strategic decision-making pro- 
cesses (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022) and be assured that their own actions make a dif- 
ference. Henkel is an example of how the employees' identification with the strate- 
gic positioning of the company and their participation in efficiency measures can 
keep awareness high so that individual co-responsibility does not diminish. On the 
contrary, motivation and opportunities to further reduce resource consumption and 
environmental impact tend to increase over time. However, there are limits to how 
much employees feel encouraged and empowered to save resources if policy, deci- 
sion-making and communication remain a matter of management and company 
ownership. 

Furthermore, companies should be aware of the potential rebound effects of 
their sufficiency-oriented measures. This effect, which has been demonstrated for 
individual households, offsets the expected energy and emissions savings from suf- 
ficiency measures (Sorrell et al. 2020) and limits their effectiveness. In the case of 
a firm, too, sufficiency can only be determined by looking at its overall behavior. 
In this sense, the business sufficiency perspective argues against both growth-ori- 
ented efficiency measures and isolated sufficiency-oriented value propositions that 
are primarily intended to contribute to company growth. 

The Henkel case study emphasizes the constraints and external factors influenc- 
ing corporate decisions: The absolute savings achieved by Henkel's reduction efforts 
are at risk because the company is dependent on market developments in equipment 
manufacturing and from industrial customers. While Henkel focuses not only on ef- 
ficiency and consistency measures but also on sufficiency-driven self-restraint, the 
ecological parameters of the machines as well as the products ofthe industrial cus- 
tomers often deteriorate at the same time. Therefore, Henkel's measures to increase 
efficiency are often measures to avoid deterioration. 

As Henkel’s market power is too small to influence major manufacturers and 
customers, the company relies on a general change in awareness and values and a 
coherent policy framework. A substantial increase in a CO, tax, for example, could 
change the ratio of factor prices in favor of labor and make the excess use of resources 
more expensive (Zell-Ziegler et al. 2021). Currently, exemptions for large consumers 
from energy taxes and levies prevent action precisely where the relevance and poten- 
tial for absolute reductions is greatest. In this context, energy labelling or other in- 
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formation requirements for machinery and equipment manufacturers would make 
it easier for small companies to obtain relevant information on consumption data 
and running costs. 

In promoting sufficiency to address the (un)intended consequences of efficiency 
measures, business-related actors and institutions such as industry associations, 
standardization bodies, consultants, energy agencies, business networks and oth- 
ers play a crucial role. They can enable companies to identify, recognize and reduce 
rebound risks through training and education formats for various professional 
groups. Emphasis should be placed on absolute savings targets and on ensuring 
that achieved efficiency gains are not primarily translated into further consumption 
elsewhere, making sufficiency a holistic corporate responsibility. In this context, the 
(rising) running costs of inefficient machinery and their impact on the amortisation 
period of investments should also be addressed to highlight the economic rationale. 
Last but not least, multipliers can support the collection of information and the 
dissemination of solutions through information platforms, networking, exchange 
and consulting. 
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(In)Compatibility of the Market with Sufficiency 
Applying a Systemic Lens on Markets 


Isaac Arturo Ortega Alvarado 


Abstract This chapter considers sufficiency as a call for reductions in consumption and produc- 
tion. Markets are addressed as a site for knowledge and intervention that present incompatibil- 
ities with sufficiency - by embedding social life into economic activity. A move beyond markets 
toward extensive social transformations could change what businesses are and do. 


1. Introduction 


This chapter builds on the relationship between sufficiency and market roles, look- 
ing at their compatibility in light of The Great Acceleration (cf. Steffen et al. 2015) - 
of production, consumption and environmental degradation. 

The core idea of sufficiency is reducing production and consumption to defined 
levels (cf. Alcott 2008) - for example, aimed at decent living (Millward-Hopkins et 
al. 2020). Those sufficiency levels require aligning human activity - its impacts - 
to the safe space of Earth’s carrying capacity (cf. Li et al. 2021). It may be challeng- 
ing to operationalize sufficiency - as Jungell-Michelsson and Heikkurinen’s (2022) 
review of the concept shows. The challenges increase due to concerns that link the 
reductions of matter-energy throughput to human-need satisfaction that considers 
social and distributive justice. As Steinberger and Roberts have suggested, “... with 
thoughtful restructuring, highly developed countries could use a fraction of their 
current energy without any measurable loss in human development” (2010: 432). 

The review by Jungell-Michelsson and Heikkurinen (2022) addresses the chal- 
lenges for the objective definition of sufficiency, considering consumption and pro- 
duction as sites for intervention or empirical sources, where missing an objective 
definition of sufficiency is seen as a research gap. As sites of intervention for sus- 
tainability research, the positions about production and consumption are also in- 
trinsically related to markets - as a third site. 

Geels et al. (2015) discuss three positions to understand the relations between 
production, consumption and markets: the reformist puts markets as mediators 
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ofconsumption and production, the revolutionary puts markets as the system that 
drives consumption and production, and the reconfiguration puts markets as a re- 
sult ofthe practical and infrastructural entanglement of production and consump- 
tion. How markets are put in relation to consumption and production might be es- 
sential to introducing and enacting sufficiency. 

Influence on consumption is central in market interventions that introduce suf- 
ficiency as a principle for business innovation (cf. Bocken/Short 2016). According to 
Bocken and Short (2016), business model innovation is compatible with, and possi- 
ble by, introducing the most desirable options in the waste hierarchy as part of how 
businesses work -limiting overconsumption and unnecessary resource use. How- 
ever, the compatibility proposed by Bocken and Short (2016) relies on changing some 
of the fundamental aspects that animate the existence of business by turning to- 
wards education and consumer engagement for sustainable consumption but not 
mentioning the essential factor that most companies are profit-oriented as a result 
of their embeddedness in a market logic. Moreover, Bocken and Short’s (2016) per- 
spective is positioned in businesses as mediators of consumption. 

This chapter revises sufficiency in the relation between production and con- 
sumption by looking at markets from the revolutionary and reconfiguration per- 
spectives offered by Geels et al. (2015). Thus, the market is discussed here as the 
system that drives - over - consumption and - over - production and as a set of 
infrastructures that support a social structuration. The central assumption is that 
the overlapping of these two positions provides a necessary framing to understand 
how markets' functions drive overconsumption and may not be compatible with 
sufficiency. 

The crises of environmental degradation that motivate the introduction of suffi- 
ciency are linked to the process known as The Great Acceleration (cf. Figueiredo et al. 
2020; Head et al. 2022). The Great Acceleration concept describes the increase in re- 
source use — material and energy - since the Second World War, mobilizing changes 
worldwide and affecting how humans relate to and understand each other and their 
consumption patterns (cf. Shoshitaishvili 2021). 

The liberalization of markets can also explain The Great Acceleration. The insti- 
tutional changes through the liberalization of markets can be explained from a po- 
litical perspective as a form of distribution of power in an economic system, from 
landowners that centralized the distribution of wealth to an open system of wealth 
distribution through free market participants — for example, in the case of Britain 
(cf. Mokyr/Nye 2007). Social relations also became embedded in market activity as 
markets rose to be the central institution that structures social life. Polanyi (2001) 
put forward this argument about the rise to power by markets in his book “Ihe Great 
Transformation": 
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Ultimately, that is why the control of the economic system by the market is of over- 
whelming consequence to the whole organization of society: it means no less than 
the running of society as an adjunct to the market. Instead of economy being em- 
bedded in social relations, social relations are embedded in the economic system. 
(Polanyi 2001: 60). 


The inclusion of sufficiency may quarrel with the basic institutional setup of mar- 
kets, as it would - normatively - require re-embedding economic activity to socio- 
ecological reasons beyond the market’s institutional setup — and the agencies it en- 
ables. 


2. The market as site 


This section works on the market as a third site - complementing production and 
consumption. Market activity can be modelled by measuring and aggregating dis- 
crete value transactions — what Callon (2021) calls the interface model of markets. 
The interface model of markets is the most commonly used by economists and dis- 
tinguishes between supply and demand categories. Still, it is only one way to under- 
stand markets. Although market activity is based on transactions of something for 
another thing, markets’ social role means more than discrete transactions as mar- 
kets function as infrastructure that animates social life. For instance, markets ac- 
complish a distributive role, which means that people who participate in the market 
are motivated by access to resources beyond their means of production. 

Callon (2021) also points out a flaw in understanding markets as an interface of 
supply and demand. In this understanding, there is a lack of acknowledgement of 
markets as social sites, which means that markets are also a result of social relations. 
Callon (2021) offers the agentic model to understand markets as social relations. In 
the agentic model, the focus is given to agencies in markets. For Callon (2021), the 
agencies of markets are primarily related to increasing transactions by attracting 
possible buyers and incentivizing the desire to buy. In this model, markets produce 
the conditions for sales, which drive up demand and supply. Instead of an interface 
of supply and demand, in the agentic model, markets are understood as the ground- 
ing reason for acts of acquisition and sales. In other words, as long as there is agency 
in the markets, it will require the production and reproduction of agencies of trans- 
action - in acts of sale and buying. 

The two models presented (Callon 2021) reflect two understandings of the re- 
lationship between production, consumption and market. These two models also 
position transactions in two ways: as the point of encounter between supply and 
demand and as the agencies that sustain markets as social institutions. These two 
models formulate markets as a site of transactions. However, the agentic model bet- 
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ter explains how markets structure social life. Transactions in the agentic model 
are the primary social reason to participate in markets. Thus, to extrapolate it to 
Polanyi's (2001) concept ofembeddedness, transactions take the central role ofstruc- 
turing society by disembedding economic activity from other social reasons and em- 
bedding society in the market. 

The embedding of society in the market - through specific agencies for transac- 
tions- does not answer to demand or supply for the satisfaction of needs. Instead, it 
responds to the double movement argued by Polanyi (2001), where more supply and 
demand are required in answer to transactions. In contradiction to the agencies of 
the market, sufficiency intends to serve as the principle that limits production and 
consumption, which necessarily means focusing on agencies different to the ones 
of transactions — and may not be found through market interventions. 

For example, mobility between places, which could be free by moving one's body 
- walking, running, rolling with a wheelchair, among others - is subsumed to the ca- 
pacity of individuals to pay for their right to be transported, whether by the purchase 
of passes for collective means or through the direct purchase of transport means 
(e.g., cars, bicycles, among others). In the hyper-commodification of everyday life, 
through embedding society in markets, even mobility and location data become a 
product to be transacted (cf. Thatcher 2017). 

The embeddedness of social relations in economic activity through market 
mechanisms cannot go unacknowledged by anyone proposing sufficiency or the 
reduction of consumption and production as a principle for sustainability. In par- 
ticular, sufficiency would require re-embedding economic activity to other socio- 
ecological reasons not mediated by transactions - or at least to some socially defined 
sets of limits to how material resources can be used. Such limits signal a return to a 
political economy or, in other terms, economic models that do not formulate social 
life under commercial considerations (cf. Robinson 2017). 


3. Market-embedded insufficiency 


Using Polanyi's (2001) concept of market embeddedness, one must assume that suf- 
ficiency implies embedding economic activity into specific socio-ecological reasons 
- this is probably the reason why Jungell-Michelsson and Heikkurinen (2022) could 
not identify an objective definition of sufficiency. In Polanyi's (2001) perspective, 
economic activity can be embedded in social relations, and social relations can also 
be embedded into economic activity — an opposite movement that Polanyi (2001) 
calls market disembeddedness. Under this perspective, most current societies are 
arranged under economistic principles, particularly market liberalization, which 
means that market activities drive social relations. 
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As Polanyi (2001) argued, economic activity can be embedded in social relations, 
which means that social relations and cultural aspects are the main reasons people 
participate in the economy - the transactions and gatherings to circulate resources 
for particular needs. However, economic activity can also be disembedded from so- 
cial relations and become the reason for production and consumption - usually me- 
diated by markets - and without limits from social relations or contexts (cf. Stones 
2012). The main point here is that economic activity can be enacted for the sake of 
socio-ecological reasons or economic activity itself. 

Sufficiency supposes limits to the use of resources in economic activity - reduc- 
tion of materials and energy sources for production and consumption (cf. Bocken/ 
Short 2016). However, weaknesses of sufficiency may come from what becomes em- 
bedded. On the one hand, economic activity could be embedded through some so- 
cio-ecological reasons, such as addressing well-being (cf. Hayden/Dasilva 2022). On 
the other hand, socio-ecological reasons could be embedded in economic activity 
- a priority given to economic outputs, such as economic growth or private profit- 
making (cf. Hayden/Dasilva 2022) 

Ina liberal market economy, the rate and pace of replacing material resources (in 
the form of products and services that use energy) would be defined by market self- 
regulation through consumption - the consumer sovereignty exposed by Princen 
et al. (2002). However, as argued by Bocken and Short (2016), the consumer can be 
aided by businesses following sufficiency as their primary goal (other than profits). 
Yet, the socio-ecological groundings of some other business goals for sufficiency are 
weak if the solutions remain embedded in the agencies enabled through markets. 


4. Embedding economic activity in socio-ecological reasons 


This section conveys a counterpoint to the market agencies by grounding ways to 
re-embed economic activity into socio-ecological reasons. This counterpoint focuses 
on the possibility of bounding economic activity to socio-ecological reasons - for ex- 
ample, through the definition of sufficiency by people in collective rule-making (e.g. 
Princen et al. 2002). The arguments for a counterpoint are constructed in opposition 
to the embeddedness of society in market agencies. 

In embedding economic activity (Polanyi 2001) to socio-ecological reasons fit- 
ting sufficiency, one must assume that these social reasons will not expand over- 
production and overconsumption. The fulfilment of this assumption could require 
grounding these reasons in an ecological understanding that properly integrates hu- 
man activity with that of the rest of the natural world (cf. Enzensburger 1976). Fur- 
thermore, sufficiency as a means to embed economic activity may require facing a 
contradiction to the dominant social paradigm - for example, in dealing with indi- 
viduality and the notions of having (Gorge et al. 2015). 
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There is an empirical question about the definition of the socio-ecological 
reasons that would be effective in re-embedding economic activity - and if this is 
a question about an objective definition, as Jungell-Michelsson and Heikkurinen 
(2022) discuss. Elsewhere, the study of Gorge et al. (2015) positions sufficiency and 
its definition from the position of individuals -in isolation or groups - with argu- 
ments for sufficiency as a concertation of collective action that reconciles human 
needs and environmental protection - favoring being over having. 

The reconciliation of economic activity and socio-ecological limits is present in 
The Doughnut Economy by Raworth (2017). The Doughnut Economy is an example 
of an economic model that embeds economic activity to thresholds defined through 
environmental and social limits. In this model, the distribution and redistribution 
of value rely on public and collective infrastructure — known as the commons. 

The Doughnut Economy model represents an understanding of economic ac- 
tivity that takes sufficiency as a principle to ground economic activity. In Raworth’s 
(2018: 233-236) perspective, sufficiency comes in opposition to the aspiration to 
grow -in possessions as in consumerism and in the flux of market transactions as 
required by economic growth. To Raworth (2018: 235), a lack of sufficiency connects 
to ^... neglected relationships with each other and the living world.” These neglected 
relationships can be interpreted as the socio-ecological reasons that should embed 
economic activity. 

Furthermore, the basics of this model are echoed in the work of Bärnthaler and 
Gough (2023), which proposes that some of the production for commodities should 
be limited by and transferred to public and communal ownership, creating a cor- 
ridor for provision that operates between a threshold of sufficiency - a ceiling limit 
before excess production and a floor limit above deprivation. In these two examples, 
exchanges through market means are not dismissed but adapted within the estab- 
lished thresholds. 

This grounding of sufficiency as a principle that embeds economic activity into 
socio-ecological reasons will require specific processes of decision for policy-mak- 
ing and policy-enacting based on democratic processes for the definition of what is 
necessary production and consumption but also about the mechanisms to allow or 
disallow the enaction of production and consumption as processes mediated by pro- 
vision processes — a function commonly addressed by market mechanisms (Bárn- 
thaler/Gough 2023). These mechanisms are impossible to establish today because of 
the existing infrastructures, meanings and values that focus on market liberaliza- 
tion as a proxy for general freedom - as Robinson (2017) and Raworth (2018) have 
argued. 

A question here is whether the possibility of sufficiency limits is to be decided 
by groups in specific productive sectors - the reformists identified by Geels et al. 
(2015) - or if the limits to productive sectors should be determined in collective by 
the general population - as argued by Princen (2005) as a function of democracy. 
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Furthermore, the position that productive sectors can decide when to produce and 
when not to in the best interests of people and the environment presents us with the 
typical formulation of sustainability as a matter of prioritizations and assessments 
of three dimensions - people, planet, profit (cf. Hammer/Pivo 2017). However, em- 
bedding these dimensions into market mechanisms - that enable agencies through 
transactions — presents the risk of favoring a unilateral decision based on the success 
of particular business sectors - creating an offer that may not be ruled by sufficiency 
but sustained through the promotion and creation of demand. 

In contrast, policies with specific political mandates that seek to restrict produc- 
tion or create new infrastructures for sharing and commoning resources could bet- 
ter impact the grounding ofa sufficiency model that would still require markets but 
not to the same scale and geographical coverage of today's markets - for example, 
sufficiency put as requiring a cultural shift to support political change (Alexander/ 
Gleeson 2022). However, most claims about sufficiency are hypothetical and require 
testing about what roles markets would play, for example, in promoting cooperation 
across different countries and populations - and also about the value chains that can 
be localized against those that cannot. 

Furthermore, these questions extend to the possibility oflocal and regional mar- 
kets that use and share resources already available within geographical limits — as 
circulation networks - and that resort to markets as a means to replenish resources 
that are not locally available. A research program that investigates collective suffi- 
ciencies with worldwide impacts that consider the role of markets should consider 
exchanges between regions as a mechanism for cooperation - even more the ending 
of extractivist relations that sustain inequalities in production and consumption - 
for example, in the context of the circular economy (e.g., Barrie et al. 2022; Jaeger- 
Erben et al. 2021). 


b. Sufficiency and the market dilemma 


The contingencies for sufficiency - as a means - to embed economic activity into 
socio-ecological reasons - instead of the market agencies - present a problem to 
businesses as their room for action or social reason is conventionally based on mar- 
ket agencies. 

Although there are proposals to focus on use-value as access to products and ser- 
vices — for example, in suggestions ofa service or access economy as part ofa circular 
economy (cf. Stahel 2016) - most of these still focus on exchange-value, which means 
a centralization of market mechanisms for distribution and redistribution — with- 
out decentering the agencies that put accumulation and competence as the primary 
purposes and goals of economic activity. These two aspects, accumulation and com- 
petence, are not intrinsic traits of markets but result from capitalism as a system 
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without coercions (cf. Sternberg 2015). Moreover, markets within capitalist models 
have usually been shaped around these two objectives - some of the evils pointed 
out by Polanyi (2001). 

Focusing on sufficiency would mean establishing some coercion - at least coer- 
cion from a capitalist perspective on market regulations (cf. Sternberg 2015). This 
coercion contradicts capitalistic notions of freedom - invoked in liberal economic 
theory. Another understanding that would benefit the application of sufficiency 
through market interventions is in the organizational and institutional aspects that 
reveal the market as a social structure - with agencies (Callon 2021) and organiza- 
tional challenges in value, competition and cooperation (Beckert 2009). The roles of 
markets are not limited to the production of sales points or profit maximization. 
Markets also have the social role of facilitating the distribution of existing value 
and its movement from those with that value to others who may need it. And it also 
grounds a set of challenges for sufficiency-oriented research and practices. So the 
question is whether markets can be the main institutional setup for societies with 
material sufficiency. 

In extension, market agencies as individual choices are also incompatible with 
sufficiency -similarly pointed out by Bocken and Short (2016) as the argument to in- 
clude sufficiency as a principle for business intervention, which would require some 
self-imposed regulations by businesses. Whether the regulations are cultural, gov- 
ernment or supply-side driven, they represent the kind of interventions that mar- 
ket-embedded societies would, in principle, reject. The central dilemma is the mis- 
alignment between conventional market roles - as a means for freedom in provi- 
sion — and sufficiency. The push for material sufficiency through businesses could 
be considered a case of moralizing production and consumption. 

A focus on collective needs as a means to guide responsibility — concerning so- 
cio-ecological reasons — may also be beyond the function of businesses. Companies 
can be rethought through sufficiency as part of the infrastructures and practices 
that support social life (cf. Rinkinen/Shove 2023). However, the social construction 
of what a business is and does is also weakened without the centrality of the mar- 
ket. In a way, embedding economic activity in socio-ecological reasons may reveal a 
double movement in transforming businesses and societies, where companies alone 
cannot change unless collective needs change. 

In addition to market, consumption and production, the definition of suffi- 
ciency must be elucidated from other sources — as both epistemic and intervention 
sites. My central claim is that embedding economic activity to socio-ecological 
reasons would require looking beyond businesses and focusing on shared under- 
standings of what it means to be part of society and what society should allow 
for each of its members. In this sense, there must be a more extensive societal 
transformation before calling for companies' unilateral definitions of production 
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and consumption thresholds. Otherwise, any business that implements sufficiency 
without looking to be transformative is at risk of failing. 

Furthermore, aligning economic activity and sufficiency requires a complete re- 
thinking ofthe roles of markets, particularly as a social site and infrastructure - with 
physical spaces and means - that sustain the distribution and circulation of mate- 
rials and products. Embeddedness of economic activity into social relations — and 
reasons - leading to sound ecological limits can be promoted by support to practices 
that do not take the market as its site of intervention. Thus, policymakers or other ac- 
tors interested in promoting sufficiency should start by looking at possibilities out- 
side the market and how to enable them through value distribution. However, there 
is always a risk that looking beyond markets could result in pulling solutions towards 
market agencies - for example, by offering public services that drive up consump- 
tion and production through a convenience gained by facilitating transactions. 


6. Conclusion 


The grounding of sufficiency requires acknowledging the market as a social site - a 
source of knowledge and interventions. Markets can be understood socially in the 
production of particular agencies (Callon 2021); in this understanding, a market ex- 
ists in the interactions that lead to fulfilling transactions involving selling and buy- 
ing. Markets are, therefore, a force driving up consumption and production. 

This chapter elucidates the question of whether markets are compatible with 
material sufficiency. Markets are considered a site of intervention by those propos- 
ing material sufficiency - reduction of production and consumption - through busi- 
ness innovation. However, Polany"s (2001) concept of embeddedness is invoked in 
this chapter to support the claim that sufficiency for businesses cannot look only at 
market interventions as it requires the socio-ecological reasons for sufficiency to be 
grounded in a more extensive social transformation - which in turn would trans- 
form businesses. 

Grounding the socio-ecological reasons for sufficiency in a more extensive social 
transformation does not mean businesses should not aim for change and be drivers 
of social shifts. This question and move beyond markets could result in restructura- 
tions - and even revolutions - that challenge the centrality of markets in social life. 
Inextension, a business contribution to sufficiency could also require disembedding 
their activity from market institutions and agencies - to which one could question 
what a business outside market agencies is. 

The question here is not if markets will still be necessary or if the market agen- 
cies can be replaced, but instead, if markets as an institution can aid in fulfilling the 
functions of other social institutions without increasing production and consump- 
tion. On the one hand, ifthe answer is positive, then the task remains to reduce the 
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role of markets and their pervasiveness in all aspects oflife. On the other hand, ifthe 
answer is negative, the task is to find the mechanisms and proper institutions that 
allow the distribution of goods and social functions -as value - to those who need 
them, for example, in exploring the commons. 
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Limits of Sufficiency Strategies in Business Practices 
Overcoming Business-Related Boundaries for a Transition 
Towards Sufficiency 


Maike Gossen, Josephine Tröger and Vivian Frick 


Abstract This chapter discusses the limited effectiveness of sufficiency-promoting communica- 
tions as a result of larger structural causes that prevent companies from implementing effective 
sufficiency approaches in their communications as well as in their overarching business strate- 
gies - namely, pro-consumption advertising and the growth-oriented economy. 


1. Introduction 


A socio-ecological transformation towards sustainability requires structural 
changes in all areas of the society and economy; changes that simultaneously 
enable the pursuit of social justice and promote long-term individual and soci- 
etal well-being within planetary boundaries. This implies an overall reduction in 
consumption and production in line with the concept of sufficiency. 

Recent research indicates that interventions targeting individuals by provid- 
ing information, increasing awareness and fostering personal responsibility have 
shown limited effectiveness in altering overall consumption patterns (Hirth et al. 
2023). These approaches are often not successful enough to reach beyond a small 
sustainability-oriented niche segment of consumers. Apart from limited pro-envi- 
ronmental motivation, one reason is that individuals have limited capacity to absorb 
and process an overwhelming volume of information (Oehler/Wendt 2017). It is clear 
that in order to achieve real change towards sufficiency, we need to broaden the 
scope and look beyond individual decision-making to collective decision-making 
processes and the role of governments and businesses (e.g., Whitmarsh et al. 2021). 

Moving beyond individuals, one approach that businesses could pursue to 
address the impacts of overconsumption is to advocate for sufficiency. Due to their 
strategic position in the supply chain, their decisions, orientations or activities 
influence both upstream production and downstream consumption towards a 
slower, local and socially just economy (Heikkurinen et al. 2019; Jungell-Michels- 
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son/Heikkurinen 2022). So far, research has identified two main approaches on 
how exactly this transformation might occur: the adoption of business models that 
prioritize the reduction of overall consumption (Niessen/Bocken 2021) and the use 
of marketing strategies that promote sufficiency-oriented consumption (Gossen et 
al. 2019) and elicit social action aimed at preventing and addressing the root causes 
of the unsustainable economy. Perhaps unsurprisingly, research also suggests that 
most ofthe strategies implemented to enable sufficiency-oriented consumption can 
be categorized as "shallow", as they focus primarily on knowledge and support, such 
as communication campaigns (e.g., Gossen/Kropfeld 2022; Svenfelt et al. 2022). 
These strategies have been shown to be inadequate in influencing intentions and 
decisions towards sufficiency-oriented behaviors, for example in online environ- 
ments, where they are overshadowed by frequent pro-consumption advertisements 
(e.g., Frick et al. 2021a; Tróger et al. 2021). 

The reasons why current approaches often fail to effectively realize their poten- 
tial to drive behavior change toward sufficiency are, we argue, both structural and 
self-inflicted: First, businesses are embedded in a growth-based economic system. 
The logic of capitalism means that profit-seeking firms and unsustainable demand 
from households are institutionalized through private ownership and capital accu- 
mulation (Gunderson et al. 2018). As a result of this path dependency, companies 
have limited capacity to change the underlying “structural forces" of exponential 
growth and excessive consumption (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022). This conflict of in- 
terest can create tensions within companies and discourage them from adopting 
sufficiency strategies (Gossen/Heinrich 2021). Second, despite their limited effec- 
tiveness in guiding consumer choices in the long term (Frick et al. 2021a; Tróger et 
al. 2021; Gossen et al. 2023), one of the most common strategies used by companies 
to promote sufficiency-oriented consumption are communication and information 
campaigns. 

In what follows, we discuss the limitations of consumer-centered communica- 
tion approaches that focus on individual behavior change and absolve other actors 
of their responsibilities. We then explain the challenges and limitations of suffi- 
ciency-promoting messaging, followed by an analysis ofthe main barriers that pre- 
vent companies from implementing effective sufficiency approaches in their com- 
munications as well as in their overarching business strategies. In analyzing the 
causes and interdependencies, it becomes clear that they are mutually reinforcing. 
We conclude by pointing to opportunities for political support that are essential for 
a profound transformation of the economy and society. 
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2. Limitations of consumer-centered approaches 


In promoting sufficiency, companies often rely on marketing campaigns or commu- 
nication efforts to encourage behavior change at the consumer level. However, such 
campaigns often fall short oftheir intended outcomes. One potential reason for this 
ineffectiveness is the intention-behavior gap. Prior research has extensively studied 
this gap, which suggests that even when individuals have strong intentions or a high 
willingness to change, these intentions do not always translate into actual behavior 
(Bamberg/Móser 2007). Everyone knows from their own experience how difficult it 
isto change a certain habit from one day to the next, such as giving up sweets or exer- 
cising for 10 minutes in the morning. This is of particular relevance in the context of 
environmental behavior, as many people have a high awareness of the problem and 
express the intention to behave in an environmentally friendly way but often do not 
succeed due to adverse circumstances (Bamberg/Móser 2007; ElHaffar et al. 2020). 
In the behavioral sciences and psychology, there are countless studies on bridging 
the gap between intention and behavior, often focusing on motivational processes 
(Sheeran/Webb 2016). Structural barriers are integrated in the form of social norms. 

However, the focus on individuals leads to an individualization of societal prob- 
lems and absolves other critical and influential actors, such as companies and gov- 
ernments, from their share of responsibility in driving large-scale change towards 
sufficiency and sustainability (Chater/Loewenstein 2022). Grunwald (2010) called 
this allocation of responsibility the privatization of sustainability, Akenji (2014) de- 
scribed it as consumer scapegoats. Both authors agree that focusing solely on con- 
sumers as agents of change can have detrimental effects: If sufficiency depends on 
consumer choice, then companies and legislators do not share this responsibility 
and may fail to take the necessary action. In other words, the focus on the individual 
legitimizes companies to follow the rules of the free market and pursue the goal of 
corporate growth and accumulation rather than sufficiency. This coincides with ne- 
oliberal thinking and the prevailing *dictatorship of consumption" (Lepenies 2022: 
225), in which personal purchasing decisions are misunderstood as the exercise of 
subjective freedoms. 

In summary, the embeddedness of human behavior or thinking in social sys- 
tems is often underestimated and the responsibility of actors beyond individual con- 
sumers is not adequately addressed. The focus on the consumer has promoted the 
trend towards individualization and privatization of sustainability and sufficiency 
— a narrative that many companies have been happy to support - but which, as de- 
scribed in the next chapter, has led to limited results. 
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3. Limitations and obstacles of sufficiency-promoting communication 


Current business strategies to promote sufficiency focus on product design and in- 
clude, for example, developing durable, high-quality and repairable alternatives to 
conventional products, as well as extending the usual warranty period and offering 
repair services (Bocken et al. 2014; Bocken/Short 2016; Kropfeld/Reichel 2021). These 
strategies are often complemented by communication measures such as the use of 
anti-consumerist messages that aim to raise awareness of the impact of consump- 
tion on the environment and human well-being and to challenge the materialistic 
norms of consumer society. It seems that companies find it easier to implement 
sufficiency strategies at the level of marketing and customer communications than 
at the level of other business practices because these measures create less tension 
and require fewer changes in the design of business practices and models. However, 
their effectiveness has not yet been proven because it is not clear whether commu- 
nications promoting sufficiency actually reduce consumption. The much-discussed 
case of Patagonia's 2011 Black Friday campaign “Don't buy this jacket" serves as a 
vivid example of this ambiguity. Although the provocative campaign aimed to criti- 
cally reflect on consumption (Patagonia Inc. 2021), it ultimately led to an increase in 
sales for the outdoor brand. 

Consequently, studies that use methods to directly measure the impact of 
sufficiency messaging on behavior yield less conclusive results. For example, Frick 
et al. (2021) conducted two experiments with sufficiency-promoting social media 
communications from companies aimed at reducing consumption and extending 
the lifetime of clothing. In their real-world social media intervention, both the 
experimental and control groups showed reduced clothing consumption over time. 
Thus, the intervention itself did not reduce clothing consumption. However, in their 
laboratory experiment, sufficiency-promoting social media communication led to 
stronger sufficiency behavior, as measured by choosing a coupon for a second-hand 
store or making a donation, compared to neutral and consumption-promoting 
communication. In a similar study, Gossen et al. (2023) examined the potentially 
positive effects of sufficiency messages based on dynamic norms on mobile phone 
usage intentions and purchasing decisions. Dynamic norms communicate a con- 
tinuous shift in behavioral tendencies relevant to the target behavior - in this case, 
the growing interest of people in repairing and prolonging the life of mobile phones. 
The results showed that a sufficiency message emphasizing a dynamic norm had no 
particularly significant effects compared to the two other conditions. Furthermore, 
in a diary intervention study that aimed at increasing sufficiency orientation and 
consumption, it was shown that simply being part of the experiment increased 
participants' pro-sufficiency attitudes after a one-week diary intervention and 
remained at that level for four weeks thereafter (Tróger et al. 2021). These studies 
indicate that businesses, which decide to promote sufficiency to their customers 
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through advertising and communication efforts, might have only a limited impact 
on customer behavior. 

From a methodological perspective, it is challenging to operationalize the con- 
cept of sufficiency and accurately measure sufficiency-oriented behavior change in 
real-world settings. These limitations affect the reliability and validity ofthe studies’ 
results and contribute to their mixed results, which are still few in number. Further- 
more, the design and practical implementation of interventions to promote suffi- 
ciency-oriented consumption play a crucial role. Habit formation requires repeated 
performance of desired actions in stable contexts, followed by a desirable reward. 
Therefore, sustained communication over time — as opposed to shallow, one-time 
information-based interventions - is required to have a meaningful impact (Nielsen 
et al. 2020). 


4. Key barriers for business approaches promoting 
sufficiency-oriented lifestyles 


Even if we know about the limitations of consumer-centered approaches and the ef- 
fectiveness of sufficiency-promoting communication from businesses is uncertain, 
there is a need for more businesses to take up sufficiency strategies. This, however, 
is obstructed by the dominance of pro-consumption advertising and the growth 
paradigm in the current economic system that works against an overall sufficiency 
orientation in businesses. 


4.1 Dominance of pro-consumption advertising as a barrier 
to sufficiency-promoting communication 


Sufficiency-oriented communication is still a niche activity compared to con- 
ventional advertising that is disseminated online as well as in print media, on 
billboards, radio or TV. Accordingly, expenditure on advertising has steadily in- 
creased - while in 2000 more than $300 billion was spent on advertising worldwide, 
by 2020 it was more than $600 billion (Statista 2023a). In recent decades, online 
advertising in search engines, social media or on displays has become by far the 
most attractive form of advertising and the main driver of growth in advertising 
spending, with an annual growth rate of around 10 per cent worldwide (Statista 
2023b). As a result, a German survey, for example, found that internet users see 
significantly more consumption-promoting advertising than sufficiency-oriented 
content (Frick et al. 2021b). This predominance of the traditional, consumption- 
promoting form of advertising has several adverse effects on sufficiency: 
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« Environmental impact of the advertising sector: Online advertising and the pro- 
duction of advertising and media campaigns have a significant impact on the 
environment, e.g., through resource and energy consumption or CO; emissions 
(Pärssinen et al. 2018; Hartmann et al. 2022). 

e Misleading information for sufficiency-oriented consumption choices: Adver- 
tising can spread misinformation and greenwashing. Greenwashing can occur 
when the environmental benefits of products are overstated. It is widely used 
in online retail (Gossen et al. 2022a) and leads consumers to choose less sustain- 
able products than intended. When greenwashing is exposed, it also reduces the 
trustworthiness of sustainable products (Hartmann et al. 2022). Further, online 
services based on advertising revenue disseminate misinformation on environ- 
mental topics such as climate change more intensively and quickly than scien- 
tifically-based information (Kingaby 2021; Vosoughi et al. 2018); this may coun- 
teract environmental concerns that motivate sufficiency-oriented behavior. 

e Increased consumption levels: Advertising can increase the amount of goods 
and services consumed and, thus, the environmental impact in other sectors. 


Especially this last aspect of increasing consumption levels poses a serious threat 
to sufficiency-oriented lifestyles and business practices. It remains a challenge for 
empirical studies to definitively prove whether advertising actually increases con- 
sumption and the mediated effect of advertising is still under investigation (Gossen 
et al. 2022b, Frick et al. 2021b). From a broader economic perspective, it is unclear 
whether advertising solely redistributes a fixed amount of consumption from one 
company or provider to another, or if it genuinely enhances overall consumption 
levels based on the success of advertising (Gossen et al. 2022b). Yet, studies from 
diverse disciplinary and methodological backgrounds suggest that advertising does 
contribute to increased consumption. On a macro-level, there is evidence ofa corre- 
lation between advertising expenditure and economic growth or increased spend- 
ing (e.g., Brulle/Young 2007; Molinari/Turino 2018). From a household perspective, 
regular exposure to media content is associated with higher product sales (e.g., Ru- 
binson 2009) and increased material aspirations (e.g., Shrum et al. 2005). In the field 
of marketing research, numerous authors criticize the primary use of marketing to 
generate additional consumer demands, leading to unsustainable production and 
consumption escalation (e.g., Key et al. 2020). The advent of online marketing exac- 
erbates the risks of overconsumption. For instance, Dinner et al. (2013) found that 
online advertising is even more effective than traditional advertising in increasing 
sales. Recent digital developments such as personalization, instant shopping or in- 
fluencer marketing further contribute to this detrimental trend. Correspondingly, 
Kasser and Kanner (2004) explored how advertising stimulates consumption, fos- 
ters consumerist attitudes and influences overall well-being. Advertising often cul- 
tivates a desire for novelty, which has been shown to contribute to the shortened 
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lifespan of smartphones (Jaeger-Erben et al. 2021). Furthermore, advertising can 
lead to a rise in materialistic values, escalating levels of consumption and ecolog- 
ical burdens (Kasser 2020). 

The dominance of pro-consumption advertising also has a structural cause, 
which is particularly visible in the digital markets. The internet is largely dependent 
on advertising as its main source of revenue (Kingaby 2021) and the most visited 
search engines, online news media and social media, are owned and designed by 
profit-driven platform companies whose financing models are based on advertising 
and the collection of personal data (Lewandowsky et al. 2020). They collect data 
from users to personalize information, services and advertising to their individual 
interests and sell advertising space to companies in real-time bidding. 

All in all, not only the relationship between advertising and overconsumption, 
the ubiquity of commercialand pro-consumption content in the consumer environ- 
ment but also the design and funding models of companies pose major obstacles to 
sufficiency strategies. As the next chapter shows, the obstacles described are symp- 
toms ofthe current market system. 


4.2 Growth-oriented economy and neoliberal market systems as barriers 
for sufficiency-oriented strategies in businesses 


The current economic thinking is dominated by growth orientation and the opti- 
mization of economic indicators as the central goal rather than societal well-being 
(Raworth 2017). The relentless pursuit of economic growth is seen as essential for 
societal progress and prosperity. In this paradigm, with few exceptions, most busi- 
nesses encourage individuals to continuously acquire and consume more goods and 
services as a means of achieving these goals. In such growth-oriented institutional 
settings, alternative businesses — businesses which are willing to operate at smaller 
organizational scales and pursue sufficiency rather than growth - struggle to thrive 
(Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022; Lloveras et al. 2022) and may even refrain from pursu- 
ing strategies that support sufficiency, both in their own organizational operations 
and in their offerings to consumers as a result (Gossen/Heinrich 2021). Taken to- 
gether, the dominant growth orientation of the current economic paradigm seems 
to prevent most organizations from adopting sufficiency strategies. Below, we high- 
light four aspects that we have identified as particularly important. 

First, there is a lack of access to finance and investment for sufficiency-oriented 
businesses, especially compared to conventional businesses that promise higher re- 
turns to their investors. Organizations that need capital to start their sufficiency- 
oriented business rely on conventional financial investment as well as own savings, 
state subsidies or purpose-oriented financial investment strategies such as crowd- 
funding, impact investors or private donations (Bocken et al. 2022). And although 
control over financial investments and financial ownership seems to be essential for 
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sufficiency-oriented companies (Beyeler/Jaeger-Erben 2022), the limited access to 
funding capital at the same time is a disadvantage in the market. As long as most 
investors seek profit maximization and high financial returns, companies that find 
ways to create value that are independent of growth (Banerjee et al. 2021) or that turn 
away from the principle of profit maximization altogether (Nesterova 2020) are not 
attractive investments for them. 

Second, the growth dependency inherent in the economic system de-incen- 
tivizes businesses from reducing production or encouraging customers to consume 
less. The current business environment - characterized by competitive conditions, 
demand effects and business ownership - reinforces the benefits of growth and 
scale (Gebauer et al. 2017). Furthermore, quantitative growth in business activity 
is typically accompanied by increased complexity in terms of financial obligations, 
competitive pressures and infrastructure. The result is a growth spiral in which 
increasing complexity and growth dependency drive each other (Froese et al. 2023). 
Existing companies are often caught in these dynamics, and it takes knowledge, 
capacity and a willingness to experiment - often with unpredictable consequences 
- to overcome these lock-ins and path dependencies. As an example, consider the 
Swedish second-hand clothing market, which is dominated by for-profit organiza- 
tions that prevent non-profits from operating more sustainably (Persson/Hinton 
2023). 

Third, powerful actors shape demands and desires, pushing sufficiency to the 
periphery. The current economic system is stabilized by a variety of settings, includ- 
ing power constellations. In the current asymmetric market, a powerful consumer 
culture industry shapes desires and market-driven forces shape demand. As a result, 
sufficiency advocates are a minority in their institutions and sufficiency-oriented 
businesses are a niche phenomenon. At the same time, political decision-making 
continues to be constrained by the power of interest groups such as industrial lobby 
groups or multinational corporations, which reinforces the power imbalance in the 
current economic system. These power asymmetries need to be taken into account 
in order to realize the shift towards sufficiency in the economy (Fuchs et al. 2016; 
Avelino 2017). 

Fourth, purpose-oriented businesses that value sufficiency and care over self- 
interest are at odds in the current extractivist, capitalist system. Values shape 
the behavior of actors in the economic system and influence decision-making in 
companies. A redefinition of business values would be moving from the primacy 
of shareholders to the primacy of purpose (Mayer 2020). So-called purpose-driven 
companies create both wealth and social well-being, are a source of social change 
and contribute to the common good (European Parliamentary Research Service 
2023). An example could be companies which pursue a perspective of caring that 
prioritizes the well-being of all living beings, including humans, nonhumans and 
nature (Beyeler/Jaeger- Erben 2022; Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022; Lorek et 
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al. 2023). A care-centred perspective challenges the current paradigm of constant 
economic growth and competition and seeks a fair and equitable distribution of 
resources, the elimination of systems of oppression and the reduction of carbon 
emissions and resource consumption (Lorek et al. 2023). However, such alternative 
businesses are disadvantaged in the existing economic system. Because the time 
and financial costs of operating in a system that targets opposed values are often 
high, imitators are discouraged. Therefore, the question arises how we can create 
more favorable conditions for sufficiency-oriented businesses. 


5. The time is ripe for systemic change in policy-making and business 


Political institutions from the supranational (e.g., EU) to the local level must intro- 
duce policies that help sufficiency-oriented business succeed and at the same time 
abolish subsidies for unsustainable forms of production and consumption. Exam- 
ples of policy support for sufficiency strategies can be found in legislation to facili- 
tate repairs, such as in Sweden with a VAT reduction for repair services (Dalhammar 
et al. 2020) or in France, where repair scores have been made mandatory for certain 
electronic appliances (Ministére de la transition écologique 2021). 

In order to introduce such policies, political actors often argue that broad pub- 
lic acceptance is required. Current research shows that such acceptance can be as- 
sumed at least to some degree. The majority of people want fair and equitable poli- 
cies that secure the future of our planet and are willing to accept strong regula- 
tory measures to this end (e.g., Fabre et al. 2023). Communicating the impact of 
such measures plays a crucial role in acceptance. According to Dütschke et al. (2023), 
people want to be informed about how policy measures affect themselves and so- 
ciety, and they also want to know that potential savings for the state, for example, 
are passed back to society. This is also true vice versa: if people are misinformed, 
there can be a lack of political support, which can prevent systemic changes that are 
urgently needed for the transition. So, when it comes to system change, including 
change in businesses, social acceptance is needed, but it also needs to be fostered 
through communication from key stakeholders. 

We have shown that companies aiming to drive sustainability and sufficiency 
prefer consumer-oriented communication interventions, probably because they 
do not require a profound change in management or production processes, which 
would often be considered costly and effortful. Garcia-Ortega et al. (2023) intro- 
duced the term “anti-consumerist washing" to describe the phenomenon that 
companies only symbolically engage in sufficiency-promoting communication to 
give the appearance of social responsibility. Instead, they use misleading adver- 
tising to create an overly positive image, gain legitimacy and maintain “business 
as usual". But for sufficiency to become a common practice, a deep transition of 
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management is needed. Some companies have already started to experiment with 
sufficiency-oriented business models (e.g., Niessen/Bocken 2021; Bocken et al. 
2022). Changes at the business level may include, for example, changing the form 
of organization to a cooperative. Due to their organizational form, cooperatives 
are characterized by the commoditization of ownership and property as well as the 
co-determination and self-determination of their members and can thus largely 
escape the growth pressure of the economic market (e.g., Lautermann/Pfriem 
2018). Moreover, equivalent to the consumption corridor that determines sufficient 
consumption as a level at which planetary boundaries are respected and human 
needs are met, a “production corridor" (Bärnthaler/Gough 2023) needs to be defined 
for businesses. It exists in a sphere between essential production to meet basic 
needs within planetary boundaries and excess production that is detrimental to the 
environment and does not contribute to need satisfaction. 

Ultimately, sufficiency should not be regarded as a mystical standard to be at- 
tained within the economy and society but a way of aligning resources to meet the 
needs of both humans and non-humans alike. 
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Policy-Making as a Crucial Element for Sufficiency 
on the Business Level 

Discussing the Role of Policies to Push Sufficiency 
beyond Pioneers 


Jonas Lage, Benjamin Best, Tobias Froese and Carina Zell-Ziegler 


Abstract Research into sufficiency at business level often focuses on pioneers and a bottom- 
up approach to transformation. However, business activities are shaped and limited by politi- 
cal framework conditions. We analyze the interdependent relationships between business and 
policy making, arguing for greater emphasis on the structural perspective to foster sufficiency- 
oriented shifts in business. 


1. Introduction 


Evidence supporting the notion that sustainability goals cannot be achieved solely 
through technological innovations but rather by incorporating sufficiency strategies 
grows year on year (Haberl et al. 2020). The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change now recognizes sufficiency as a crucial strategy for achieving climate goals 
(IPCC 2022) and an increasing number of energy scenarios integrate sufficiency ap- 
proaches, acknowledging their significant potential (Wiese et al. 2022). However, 
the implementation of a sufficiency strategy remains unusual at all levels of society, 
including in business and policy making. 

Building on a growing body of sufficiency definitions (Sandberg 2021; Lage 
2022; Jungell-Michelsson/Heikkurinen 2022), we define sufficiency as a strategy for 
reducing the consumption and production of end-use products and services through changes 
in social practices in order to comply with environmental sustainability while ensuring an 
adequate social foundation for all people. In this chapter, we focus specifically on the 
production side. For business, this means that sufficiency encompasses limits on 
absolute production levels of end-use products and services, aiming to stabilize 
or even reduce production levels in certain areas or countries and to influence 
consumers accordingly (Lage 2022; Niessen/Bocken 2021). Additionally, sufficiency 
entails changes in the nature of the goods produced. For instance, a sufficiency- 
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oriented approach in the automotive industry could mean producing significantly 
fewer cars and instead prioritizing the production oftrams and buses, which would 
help reduce the need for private vehicles while ensuring basic mobility for a large 
part of the population. Similarly, the construction industry would shift from new 
construction to renovation and refurbishment, and the clothing industry would sig- 
nificantly reduce the amount of material produced, while supporting the reuse and 
repair of clothing. Thus, adopting a sufficiency perspective in business strategies 
entails a fundamental shift in business activities, with the overall aim of reduc- 
ing production and consumption. Therefore, it is not surprising that sufficiency- 
oriented business strategies and corresponding business models are rare when it 
comes to downsizing, shifting or reducing production (Niessen/Bocken 2021). 

Research into sufficiency and businesses often focuses on the activities of 
first-movers, examining their potentials, practices and obstacles regarding suf- 
ficiency-oriented production (Bocken et al. 2020; Gossen/Kropfeld 2022). Such 
studies frequently analyze best practice examples, where niche actors develop new 
practices and make them viable. Many studies on sufficiency-oriented business 
activities seem to adopt a strong bottom-up approach, relying on the diffusion of 
sufficiency-oriented business practices from the niche to move the production side 
towards sufficiency. This research is significant as it provides crucial insights into 
the transferability and limitations of sufficiency-oriented entrepreneurial actions. 
However, it neglects the effect of political framework conditions on sufficiency- 
oriented business strategies and their mainstreaming. Business activities always 
occur within politically shaped frameworks, while simultaneously directly or indi- 
rectly influencing political conditions. These interrelated and diverse relationships 
between sufficiency in business and policy making are rarely explored. 

In this chapter, we examine this relationship between business and policy mak- 
ing on sufficiency and argue for a shift in the focus of sufficiency-related business 
research from the analysis of pioneers towards a more structural perspective. First, 
we analyze the relationships between business and policy making on sufficiency, fo- 
cusing not only on pioneer businesses but also on businesses that hinder the imple- 
mentation of sufficiency policies. Then, we analyze the role that policy making can 
play in influencing businesses to adopt sufficiency and explore sufficiency policies 
in different dimensions. 
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2. The influence of business on policy making on sufficiency 
2.1 Pioneering businesses as drivers of sufficiency policies 


Business can stimulate sufficiency policies and influence public debate, societal cul- 
ture and market structures by successfully implementing sufficiency-oriented busi- 
ness models and showcasing sufficiency as a current possibility. Businesses can sup- 
port sufficiency-oriented consumer practices and shifts in business culture, as well 
as reshape market structures in ways that can eventually instigate policy changes. 
Thus, following Palzkill and Schneidewind (2014), the basic assumption is that while 
businesses are exposed to market pressures and structural constraints (as explained 
below), they do have the potential to act as agents of change in several ways. 

Firstly, pioneering businesses are instrumental in changing public discourse 
and common practice by initiating changes in consumer behavior, actively sharing 
knowledge through peer learning activities and providing replicable templates for 
other businesses (Froese et al. 2023). By way of illustration, PREMIUM, a German 
beverage producer, renounces profit and advertising and openly shares its business 
model with peers (e.g., through advisory services). PREMIUM's ambition is to 
promote its business logic in order to showcase and mainstream their approach 
to doing business (Edinger-Schons et al. 2019). Furthermore, in France, Murfy, 
a business offering professional repair services for home appliances, launched a 
marketing campaign featuring slogans, such as "Ihe best value fridge is already 
in your kitchen”, to promote product repairs (Munten/Vanhamme 2023: 14). Other 
businesses operating in France, such as Spareka and iFixit, also offer repair guides, 
repair services and spare parts, demonstrating the feasibility of repair-oriented 
business models. iFixit, in particular, is known for rating the repairability of lap- 
tops, smartphones and tablets. Against this background (although there is no proof 
of direct causality) it is worth noting that France introduced a ban on planned 
obsolescence in 2015 and the repairability index law for certain electrical devices in 
2019 (Légifrance 2021; Ministére de la transition écologique 2021). The latter now 
mandates producers to provide repairability scores to consumers. Subsequently, in 
April 2022, the European Parliament demanded a legislative proposal for a ‘right 
to repair to ensure, among other things, that products are easier to repair, contain 
replaceable parts and are more durable (EUR-Lex 2022). Consequently, in line with 
Bidmon and Knab (2018), we argue that successful, sufficiency-oriented business 
models can influence the discourse and practices of consumption and production 
and, eventually, contribute to a socio-economic environment that makes it easier 
for policymakers to implement sufficiency policies. 

Secondly, businesses that are pioneers of sufficiency can join forces to gain po- 
litical power and proactively influence political actors. As Beyeler and Jaeger-Erben 
(2022: 21) highlight in their study on fourteen sufficiency pioneers, “sufficiency prac- 
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titioners turn to their peers to collaborate for a sufficiency-oriented ecosystem and 
lobby for legislation that supports sufficiency practices". For example, Too Good To 
Go, together with other businesses, is campaigning for labels on food products to in- 
dicate that food is often still edible after the best-before date (Too Good To Go 2023). 
This initiative represents an effort to build on and change established policies, en- 
couraging responsible consumption and reducing food waste. 

However, the food industry also highlights how the relationship between pio- 
neering businesses and policy decisions is dynamic, complex and anything but uni- 
vocal. The spread of vegetarian and vegan diets around the world is an example of 
this. This cultural shift has not been driven solely by business. Social movements 
and non-governmental organizations, such as ProVeg and PETA (People for the Eth- 
ical Treatment of Animals), play a pivotal role (Whelan/Gond 2017). Nevertheless, 
Oatly (a producer of plant-based dairy alternatives) and Beyond Meat (a producer of 
plant-based meat alternatives) have responded to this movement very successfully. 
Along with similar businesses, they have contributed to the normalization of plant- 
based diets and the availability of associated products in supermarkets (Bocken et al. 
2020). As outlined above, such changes in public perception can lead to supportive 
policy measures. They can, however, also cause incumbent and powerful businesses 
to respond with counter-measures as happened in 2020 when, under pressure from 
agricultural associations, the EU Parliament decided that plant-based dairy alter- 
natives could not be referred to as ‘milk’ or ‘cheese’, etc. (Beret 2019). In summary, 
the adoption of sufficiency into the mainstream and policy making is a complex 
and conflicted process, which in many cases is actively hindered by incumbent busi- 
nesses. 

To conclude, pioneering businesses can contribute to a shift in discourse, power 
structures and socio-economic conditions and thus influence policy making on 
sufficiency. However, while these pioneers exhibit the potential for radical and 
authentic sufficiency strategies, they are usually small businesses operating in 
market niches. While there are attempts to join forces, such niche businesses do not 
generally have the same influence as larger businesses (e.g., corporations) to drive 
widespread policy change. The subsequent sections will explore how businesses 
may both inhibit and be influenced by policy change, shedding further light on the 
complex interplay between business practices and sufficiency policies. 


2.2 Businesses as inhibitors of sufficiency policies 


In numerous instances, businesses actively inhibit the development of policies 
geared towards sufficiency. When the aim of a sufficiency policy is to decrease 
the volume of cars, meat, dairy products, clothes or appliances produced and con- 
sumed, it has the potential to threaten the fundamental income models of some 
businesses. Therefore, it is likely that while certain businesses will experiment with 
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sufficiency-oriented business models (as mentioned above), others will oppose 
sufficiency policies. Following the literature on climate action delay and denial, we 
identify four different ways in which businesses might hinder sufficiency-oriented 
policy making. 

As outlined above in the case of sufficiency-oriented businesses, one way in 
which businesses can influence policy making on sufficiency is via direct lobbying. 
In contrast to many sufficiency-oriented businesses, companies whose business 
models would be endangered by sufficiency policies tend to be economically and 
politically powerful and influential. According to an analysis by the NGO Lobby- 
Control, for every meeting with environmental associations between 2018 and 
2021, the transport minister of Germany had 80 meetings with the automotive 
industry (Deckwirth 2021). The car industry in Germany donates millions of euros 
to the political parties in government and especially to those known for their car- 
friendly policies (LobbyControl 2017). Moreover, many politicians start working 
in high positions in businesses directly after resigning from the political sphere, 
known as the "revolving door" effect (Blanes i Vidal et al. 2010). A similarly strong 
connection between policy making and businesses opposed to sufficiency can be 
found in several industries. 

A second way in which businesses use their economic and political power to hin- 
der the implementation of sufficiency policies is by influencing the public discourse. 
Think tanks and industrial associations, such as the Heartland Institute in the USA or 
the Institute Neue Soziale Marktwirtschaft in Germany, run campaigns against well- 
established and well-researched phenomena such as the negative health impact of 
tobacco consumption or global warming. They fund thousands of fabricated studies 
to disrupt scientific evidence (asis well-documented for the tobacco industry), speak 
on talk shows, provide teaching materials for schools and roll out big campaigns in 
the media (Gótze/Joeres 2020; Oreskes/Conway 2010). Such campaigns are used to 
erode the legitimacy of health protection or climate mitigation policies in the public 
discourse. 

A third way in which businesses delay policy making on climate change mitiga- 
tion is by voluntarily committing to develop sustainable business strategies and by 
pushing *pseudo-solutions" (Gótze/Joeres 2020; I.L.A. Kollektiv 2017). These tech- 
nical innovations (such as electric cars, synthetic fuels for aeroplanes or net zero 
campaigns) are necessary and indispensable as part of a socio-ecological transfor- 
mation. However, they become a climate delay strategy when they are used to sug- 
gest that no big changes in modes of living are necessary, that endless growth can 
continue and that businesses are part of the solution and do not need further re- 
gulations (Bragg et al. 2021). Many of these “solutions” are criticized as being unfea- 
sible and only possible on a small-scale because of a lack of resources, because they 
involve other ecological burdens (e.g., mining or land use change), or because they 
externalize costs to poorer regions (I.L.A. Kollektiv 2017). 
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Finally, businesses indirectly hinder the implementation of substantial suffi- 
ciency policies due to their structural entrenchment. Regions and nations depend 
to some extent on their key industries and businesses thriving. These dependencies 
comprise a material dimension, such as tax revenues or jobs, and a cultural dimen- 
sion, such as the identities connected to the specific industry, as it can be noticed 
for example in regions where the coal mining or automobile industry dominates. 
Sufficiency policies, including both further environmental regulations on the pro- 
duction process and an absolute reduction in production levels, conflict with these 
dependencies. From the perspective of business, these dependencies are a source of 
power that can be used to effectively hinder sufficiency policy. From the perspective 
of policy making and research on sufficiency, these dependencies emphasize the 
importance of developing structures of growth independence. 

The arguments outlined above hold true for many forms of climate protection 
policies. However, what makes these points sufficiency-specific is that sufficiency 
often poses a fundamental challenge to business models. Firstly, at the level of 
products and services, sufficiency questions conventional business models by em- 
phasizing the need for fundamental changes, such as the construction of trams 
or cargo bicycles, or transitioning towards mobility service providers rather than 
producing electric cars. Secondly, sufficiency challenges the growth paradigm of 
businesses and the economy. As sufficiency entails setting absolute limits on the 
production and consumption of consumer goods, business models must shift away 
from growth-oriented approaches. Therefore, sufficiency policies are expected to 
face even greater resistance from influential businesses than climate protection 
policies. Consequently, it is unlikely that businesses alone will play a major part in 
the mainstreaming of sufficiency-oriented business models. Pioneer businesses are 
likely to remain a niche phenomenon. In contrast, it is important to acknowledge 
the primacy of policy making, which needs to set the framework conditions and 
guide business in a sufficiency-oriented direction. In the following, we therefore 
outline the dimensions of business-related sufficiency policies. 


3. Sufficiency policies for sufficiency-oriented business strategies 
3.1 Sufficiency-oriented framework conditions for business 


Policies to incentivize and encourage the adoption of sufficiency at business level 
need to address framework conditions at both the macro- and meso-economic level. 
At the macro level, sufficiency policies entail changes to the current structures of 
the prevailing economic system in which businesses operate. The liberalized and 
globalized market is generally characterized by cheap resources, low cost energy 
and transport possibilities, prevailing weak environmental and social standards and 
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large gaps between labor costs in the Global North and the Global South (Hickel et al. 
2022; SERI et al. 2009). Consequently, production constantly moves to those coun- 
tries (mostly in the Global South) where standards are lowest and labor is cheapest, 
sosupply chains become excessively long and complex. Scholars describe this system 
as externalizing and imperial because it is based on discrimination and exploitation 
of people (especially in the Global South) and nature, while material wealth is pri- 
marily generated in the Global North (Brand et al. 2021). Sufficiency policies would 
address this externalization and the long supply chains by internalizing environ- 
mental and social costs through regulations and incentives aimed at changing the 
purpose of businesses from maximizing profit to maximizing the common good 
(Salleh 2010). Such policies may entail redistribution of material wealth, focus on 
the quality rather than quantity of products and emphasize a regional production 

Another dimension of the prevailing system that impedes a sufficiency orien- 
tation at business level is the growth imperative driven by competitive framework 
conditions and market pressure. In competitive markets, businesses are driven to 
secure and increase their market share in order to survive and avoid bankruptcy 
(Richters/Siemoneit 2019). Businesses may try to maintain their competitiveness by 
increasing their productivity capacities or by lowering wages. This growth orienta- 
tion is also driven by the businesses themselves through an artificial increase of the 
“needs” (probably better described as “wants”) of consumers, e.g., through adver- 
tisements or the creation of ever-shorter fashion cycles (Mahmood 2022). 

In recent years, some laws have been implemented (or discussed) that aim to 
change framework conditions on the macro level in a sufficiency-oriented way (even 
though sufficiency might not have been the starting point for these laws). The Supply 
Chain Act (EP 2023) and the Critical Raw Materials Act (EC 20232), which are under 
discussion at EU level, and the German Act on Corporate Due Diligence Obligations 
in Supply Chains (BMAS 2023), intend to secure supply chains (e.g., in the textile 
industry) without the use of child labor, environmental destruction and with fair 
wages. In general, these regulations are intended to make businesses take more re- 
sponsibility for their whole supply chain. Such measures are called *push-measures" 
and they intend to guarantee social and environmental standards. These regulations 
are likely to reduce exploitative fast fashion practices because cheap unsustainable 
products that incentivize overconsumption will no longer be available. At regional 
level, we tend to see *pull-measures" aiming to reduce externalization such as re- 
gional labels intended to shorten supply chains, bring value creation back into the 
regions and connect consumers to the producers (e.g., the label *Regionalfenster" in 
Germany). 

These examples are starting points for policy to reshape the macro-economic 
framework conditions in order to support businesses to move towards sufficiency. 
There are, however, no explicit regulations on overconsumption or on the reduc- 
tion of production — most of the existing policies focus on buying different prod- 
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ucts that are less ecologically and socially problematic. Therefore, to make a signifi- 
cant transformation towards sufficiency at business level possible, it is necessary to 
introduce more policies at the macro level. Such policies could entail a tax system 
that not only taxes the profit or turnover of a business but also takes its contribu- 
tion to the common good into account such as in the approaches put forward by the 
Economy for the Common Good (Felber et al. 2015). This could change framework 
conditions and make sufficiency-oriented business models more profitable. Import 
taxes in proportion to the distance travelled by a product could incentivize more lo- 
calized production. We identified about 300 policies in the "European Sufficiency 
Policy Database" on different levels and with different transformative potential to 
show that policy can support sufficiency in many ways — also beyond the business 
level (cf. Zell-Ziegler et al. 2023). 

On the meso level, there are many incentives that impede sufficiency-oriented 
business models (Bocken/Short 2016). Examples include low standards for the re- 
pairability of products and reusability of primary materials, a lack of restrictions 
on advertisements (for specific products) and the absence of financial incentives to 
sell and drive adequately-sized cars. The relevance of such framework conditions on 
the meso level can be observed in the field of energy efficiency. Without the Euro- 
pean Emission Trading System (ETS) (with its associated carbon costs), businesses 
would not have had an incentive to invest in energy efficiency technologies (Elmer et 
al. 2016)'. Moreover, without the EU's Ecodesign and Energy Labelling Framework 
Directives, producers of electrical devices would not have had such an incentive to 
invest in efficiency improvements and high-consuming devices would not have been 
banned from the market (EC 2023b). 

In the field of sufficiency, alternative framework conditions for product de- 
sign, such as repairability and longevity (as described above for France) would be 
desirable. Financial bonus systems for repair, such as in the German federal state 
of Thuringia (Verbraucherzentrale Thüringen 2023) or in Austria (BMK 2023) are 
good approaches, but are only a patch as opposed to being systemic solutions to the 
problem. Repairing is much more expensive and time-consuming for consumers 
than buying a new product, and it is often impossible due to the lack of spare 
parts or design that does not lend itself to being repaired. Regulations for longer 
warranties covering more aspects of a product and mandatory affordable repair 
services could increase the lifecycle and repairability of products and decrease 
the growth in production. Despite the fact that pioneer businesses continue to 
demonstrate sufficiency business cases, the current political framework conditions 
contain disincentives that cannot be overcome (especially not at the required pace) 


1 It should be noted, however, that the ETS is also criticised because it could stimulate greater 
energy efficiency (Elmer et al. 2016). 
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by individual pioneer businesses. Timely and collective change cannot be achieved 
without political regulation and targeted incentive structures. 


3.2 Structural policy enables sufficiency-oriented business strategies 


In addition to policies directly addressing business, as described above, an orien- 
tation towards sufficiency also depends on structural policies. Businesses are often 
deeply connected with the regions in which they are located (Bracyzk et al. 2004). 
This interconnection of business and region, on different levels and in both direc- 
tions, impedes the implementation of sufficiency policies. Therefore, sufficiency as 
a strategy for reducing production and consumption poses a challenge not only for 
businesses but also for industrial regions, which are partly dependent on key export 
industries. It is an open question which regions and sectors would be most affected 
by sufficiency policies. The most obvious examples in Germany are the automotive, 
dairy and construction sectors. Such industries are of high economic importance: 
for example, the automotive sector employed 786,000 workers in 2022 in Germany, 
according to the “German Association ofthe Automotive Industry" (BDA). Therefore, 
sectoral sufficiency policies (as proposed in 3.1) need to be complemented by struc- 
tural policy (Marks 1992) in order to develop future-proof visions and imaginaries 
(Marquardt/Nasiritousi 2022) for the sustainable transformation of both industries 
and regions. 

This must happen faster and more ‘preventatively’ than in the past. Traditional 
structural policy has been ‘aftercare’, only implemented after significant policy delay 
and sheltering of old industries. However, sufficiency demands proactive regional 
structural change in industrial regions - long before the respective business models 
become uneconomic (Gärtner/Frenzel 2014). At the same time, it should be avoided 
to put the system we live in at risk, by eradicating system-relevant industries in an 
uncontrolled way. Therefore, sufficiency policies must include structural policies for 
a stepwise transformation towards sufficiency-oriented modes of working and do- 
ing business, addressing also the embeddedness in the region (Princen 2005). The 
interconnectedness of regions and business entails different dimensions. We dis- 
tinguish material, institutional and cultural dimensions. 

The material dimension relates to assets, jobs and fiscal revenues. The eco- 
nomic impact that regions could experience when large industries reduce, shift 
or even stop their production needs to be softened by structural policies as part 
of a sufficiency program. The classic toolbox of structural policies includes early 
retirements, short-term allowances and the settlement of government institutions, 
as well as the promotion of education, art, culture and science. Interestingly, many 
promising business models, such as bus and train construction, will also expand 
due to sufficiency-mainstreaming and may allow for new jobs using similar skillsets 
to some traditional industries. Traditional structural policy aims to push regional 
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clusters, businesses and technologies in order to generate growth and exports. 
Future-proof and sufficiency-oriented programs, however, should refrain from 
material growth orientation. Repurposing, recycling, repairing and reusing are the 
economic models of the future, which include many opportunities for civil society, 
research and business. 

The institutional dimension refers to the underlying norms, rules and processes 
of policy making. In regions that are highly dependent on certain businesses, such 
as in the German city Wolfsburg where Volkswagen is located, the political and 
business decision makers are closely connected (see section 2.1). In order to loosen 
this connection, participatory decision-making should be strengthened - although 
this will not necessarily lead to a stronger sufficiency orientation. Participatory gov- 
ernance of this sectoral and regional structural change should involve actors from 
policy, business, associations and non-governmental organisations (environmental 
and other), following the framework of the Quadruple Helix (Carayannis/Campbell 
2012). 

On a cultural level, a regions identity (especially in industrial regions) is often 
connected to its predominant businesses and industries. These cultures need to be 
addressed by sufficiency policies in order to render a major transformation towards 
sufficiency possible at business level. New visions and knowledge about socio- 
spatial development plays an important role in small-scale regional transitions. 
The seminal example for a successful cultural change is the IBA Emscher Park 
(Ganser 1999). Located in the northern Ruhr area, it is nowadays a destination for 
recreational trips and a venue for major art fairs; however, until the 1980s, it was 
a structurally weak region, polluted by industrial waste and open sewage canals. 
The IBA Emscher Park did not aim to build new housing or develop new growth 
pathways, but to foster “change without growth”, by including art in landscape de- 
sign and through regenerating the natural environment (Best 2019: 214). However, 
culture, art, bottom-up initiatives and civic actors are often neglected or ignored in 
structural policies. These agents should be included in sufficiency-oriented struc- 
tural policies through participatory processes. Culture and the arts can facilitate 
the reflection and transformation of imaginaries, visions and power structures 
to support sustainable development and the escape from high-energy and high- 
carbon lock-ins (Marquardt/Nasiritousi 2022). 


4. Conclusion 


In conclusion, we find that the focus on individual business models remains limit- 
ing and should be complemented by a perspective on the interrelationships between 
policy making and business. Sufficiency policies are needed to push sufficiency on 
the production side out of the niche. We identify various relevant linkages that exist 
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between sufficiency policy and sufficiency at business level: how policies can hinder, 
enable and cushion sufficiency in businesses, but also how businesses hinder suffi- 
ciency policy. These linkages have so far received little attention in business-related 
sufficiency research. 

It could be argued that our critique of the predominant focus on pioneer busi- 
nesses in sufficiency-related business research derives from a different approach to 
socio-ecological transformation, which focuses on structural change instead of bot- 
tom-up activity (Lage 2022; Hirth et al. 2023). However, from research into socio- 
ecological transformation, we know that both approaches are needed. We do not 
argue that the focus on pioneer businesses is wrong, but rather that it should be 
complemented by a focus on the relationship between policy making and business 
activities. This would include a shift in the research object and research questions. 
Instead of pioneer businesses, the analysis of power structures in the context of pol- 
icy making on sufficiency and the role of businesses within these power structures 
could become a central research object. Main research questions might focus on the 
effects of business-related sufficiency policies, what kind of conflicts arise around 
the implementation of these policies and how business-related sufficiency policies 
can gain leverage. A crucial research question, not only connected to business re- 
search but also to sufficiency policy research in general, is how to put sufficiency 
policies into practice. 

On the level of policy making, we conclude that business models and economic 
sectors need an orientation towards sustainability criteria (e.g., planetary bound- 
aries, Sustainable Development Goals). Linking social and ecological perspectives 
instead of playing them against each other would enforce long-term thinking on 
the business side. Businesses require a stringent policy framework; otherwise, suf- 
ficiency-orientation at business level will lead only to shifts in consumption, rather 
than to absolute reductions in consumption and production. Sufficiency policy also 
needs to include structural policies in order to create viable economic visions for the 
fossil industries and associated regions. Policy must expect resistance from compa- 
nies against the mainstreaming of sufficiency, which can be particularly interesting 
for researchers. 
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